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ADVENTURE. 


BY WILLIAM HINCKLEY. 


HE hot Ori- 

ental sun had 
just sunk from 
view behind the 
Kurdish hills, leav- 
ing the plains in 
twilight, when a 
solitary horseman might have been seen 
riding from the gates of the little city 
of Mosul, situated between the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. 

He proceeded at an easy gait to the 
summit of a rise in the ground, and 
paused there to gaze long and earnestly, 
through the gathering gloom, toward 
the grave of ancient Nineveh. 

The miserable inhabitants of the 
country about him—Arabs for the most 
part—were driving before them with 
shrill cries the flocks of gaunt sheep 
and herds of camels, ret zrning from the 
pasture-lands at the bise of the hills; 
but to these signs of modern life the 
watcher paid little "seed. He seemed 
lost in meditation, and might have been 
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carved @gm the alabaster of the neigh- 
boring heights, so motionless did he 
and his horse remain. 

Finally he seemed to have reached a 
decision, for in response to a quietly 
spoken word, the intelligent creature 
upon which he was mounted wheeled 
about and started back toward the city 
gates from which they had come but a 
few moments before. He entered with- 
out opposition from the indolent and 
unsoldierly looking guards who lounged 
there, and rode in a leisurely manner to 
the British consulate, where, hastily dis- 
mounting and tossing his rein to a native 
servant waiting to receive it, he went at 
once to a part of the house remote from 
the noise and bustle of the street below. 

He paused before the entrance to a 
room of moderate size evidently used by 
the Consul as a study, in which an ob- 
servant person would probably have 
noted with some surprise several articles 
of furniture which the patriotic owner 
had brought out from his native land. 
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Seated within this room, beside a read- 
ing-table littered with scientific papers 
and books, was an Englishman of appar- 
ently thirty years of age, whose broad 
forehead and well-developed head hard- 
ly required the evidence of his present 
occupation to have assured one that 
Henry Eldredge was a scholar of more 
than ordinary ability. So deeply was 
his attention fixed upon the open vol- 
ume before him that he seemed not to 
observe the entrance of the person first 
mentioned, who stood in the doorway, 
gracefully leaning against it. The look 
which one might have seen in the hon- 
est brown eyes of the newcomer evinced 
an unusual degree of interest in the man 
before him; indeed, they were more 
like brothers than friends, and the ties 
which united them were to be strength- 
ened in the not far distant future by the 
marriage of Eldredge to the sister of 
his friend, Frank Hardinge. Thesilence 
was broken by the latter, whose voice 


had a ring of merriment in it as he ex: 


claimed : 

“Well, by Jove, Harry! You're a 
lazy book-worm, if ever I allowed my 
admiring glances to rest upon one!” 

His friend, startled by the interrup- 
tion, turned a bewildered countenance 
toward the speaker, and the air of evi- 
dent preoccupation seemed but to in- 
crease the hilarity of Hardinge, who 
watched with keen amusement the 
changing expression of the fggg before 
him. 

“There,” he added, with a mock sigh 
of relief, “I think you are better now, 
and, to use the language of our breth- 
ren of the medical profession, will pull 
through all right with careful nursing. 
To be candid, I was rather fearful that 
the latent spark of intelligence had 
flitted from you forever, when you 
looked at me like that!” 

As they stood thus, they represented 
two very distinct types of their country- 
men. Eldredge, sedate and undemon- 
strative, lived in an atmosphere of books 
and letters, in which his well-balanced 
mind expanded ; Hardinge, on the other 
hand, was nervously energetic, but while 
somewhat less a student, was possessed 
of talents which would have assured 
him a conspicuous place in the scien- 
tific world, had he chosen to use them. 
But impatient of restraint, his energies 
found a vent in active outdoor life, and 
his light-hearted and reckless bearing 
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would have given a casual observer 
the erroneous impression that he was 
thoroughly heedless, and indifferent 
to the responsibilities of life. To Eld- 
redge’s friendly disapproval of what 
seemed to him a waste of valuable 
time Hardinge would answer with a 
laugh: “My dear boy, I did all the 
hard studying at college that I was un- 
able to shirk—now I am resting from 
my arduous labors.” 

The two men were nearly of an age, 
and had been friends since boyhood, 
having been graduated from Oxford in 
the same class with honors, though each 
had pursued a different course of study ; 
and nothing was more natural than that, 
having unlimited means at their com- 
mand, they should have wished to sup- 
plement the knowledge thus gained by 
observation, and they had therefore ar- 
ranged to travel through ihe East. 

Eldredge was something of an arche- 
ologist, and had persuaded his matter- 
of-fact chum to visit that portion of the 
Ottoman Empire in which we meet them, 
and which was so rich in monuments of 
the past as to afford a profitable field 
for the exercise of this bent. To Har- 
dinge these evidences of antiquity were 
of passing interest only, and he spent 
many hours each day in the saddle, 
scouring the plains as far from the city 
as the uncertain character of Arab hon- 
esty warranted. He had been kindly 
received by such of the tribes as he had 
fallen in with, and had more than once 
partaken of their hospitality, not, how- 
ever, as he remarked to his friend, with- 
out a vague longing to know what the 
contents of the dishes set before him had 
been when alive; but the season was 
fast approaching when those who lived 
in the desert, and subsisted upon what 
they could steal from their weaker 
brethren, were to be expected in the 
immediate neighborhood of the city 
limits, and these trips on the part of 
Hardinge were becoming extremely 
hazardous. This was pointed out to 
him by the Consul, who nad been a 
warm friend of Eldredge’s father, and 
at whose cordial invitation the young 
men were sper‘ding the time cf their 
sojourn in the Exst at the consulate, but, 
with his usual recklessness, Hardinge 
did not heed the warning. 

“Well,” contir ied t 
bantering manne: whic 
upon him, “you took as 


latter, in the 
it so well 
nough you 














were regaining consciousness and could 
grasp the intricacies of an ordinary con- 
versation, so to speak. Is it not so?” 

“ You are always joking, Frank,” said 
his friend, witha pleasant smile. “I 
really don’t believe you indulge in 
serious thoughts more than once a day, 
if as often as that! What’s the matter 


‘*STANDING ALONE IN RESPECTFUL SILENCE.” 


now, old fellow, for I hardly need to be 
told in so many words that you have 
something on your mind?” 

“You're right, Harry; in fact, you 
are usually right. But why shouldn’t I 
be ‘always joking’? Would you have 
me going about with a countenance 
suggestive of the tomb? The matter is 
this: I’ve just been indulging in my 
daily ration of ‘serious thoughts,’ which 
you are so good as to concede to me, 
and they are so extremely serious that I 
have an uncontrollable desire to ride 
out toward the ruins by moonlight, 
and thought * might induce you to 
accompany Don’t you think you 
had better? chatstuff aside? The path 
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5 
will be as clear as daylight could make 
it, and we need not remain long. Fact 
is I have felt as though we had lived in 
a Dutch oven ever since we came to this 
beastly place, and long for a breath of 
fresh air. What do you say; will you 
go?” 

Eldredge pondered a moment, loth to 
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disappoint his friend, but equally reluc- 
tant to lay aside his work. 

“TI don’t believe I will, Frank,” said 
he finally. “Under ordinary circum- 
stances Iwouldgo with pleasure—indeed 
I would, old fellow—but I have been 
chasing a pet theory ever since luncheon, 
and am about fagged out. Then, too, 
I'm so near the end of my investigation 
that I cannot bear the thought of putting 
it down just now. Why don’t you wait 
until to-morrow night ? The moon is not 
yet full, and the trip will lose none of 
its enjoyable features by being post- 
poned for twenty-four hours.” 

“’Pon my word, Harry,” said Har- 
dinge, with affected ill-humor, “I think 
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you must have been born tired! You're 
the most inconsistent fellow I ever met ; 
you blame me for not having what you 
are pleased to term ‘serious thoughts,’ 
but when, by a great mental effort, I 
manage to corner one and get it safely 
lodged in my brain, you try to persuade 
me to let it escape by waiting twenty- 
four hours! No! I’m going to strike 
while the iron’s hot and get what bene- 
fit I may from my present mood ; I’m 
sure it isn’t likely to visit me very 
often! But if you are really too tired 
to go (and I suppose I'll have to give 
you the benefit of the doubt), I’m going 
alone, and perhaps be hospitably killed 
by some of those dirty Bedouins for my 
pains, worse luck !” 

The serio-comic expression with which 
this was said caused Eldredge to burst 
into a hearty laugh, but he immediately 
became grave again as he realized the 
possible danger to which his friend ex- 
posed himself. 

The site of the city of Nineveh was 
some seven or eight miles distant, and 
to take the trip across the comparative- 
ly uninhabited country at night was 
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attended with considerable risk. They 
well knew it to be the custom of the 
plundering Bedouins to swoop down 
upon a traveler unlucky enough to be 
without escort, and having stripped him 
of everything of value, to leave him 
upon the plain more dead than alive, 
while their fast-flying mares soon placed 
them beyond the risk of capture by the 
irregular Turkish cavalry. 

Eldredge arose, and slipping his arm 
through that of his friend, who had 
turned to go, walked with him to 
the street, again urging him to give 
up the trip until some more pro- 
pitious season; but Hardinge was not 
to be dissuaded from his plan, and 
laughed at the idea of there being any 
danger on such a short ride, adding 
that he would take his revolver, and 
trust to his horse and good fortune to 
take him out of the scrape unhurt. 

With much regret, therefore, Eld- 


redge saw him depart alone, and re- 
turned to his room ill at ease, and wish- 
ing that he had consulted the Consul, 
whose experience would probably have 
enabled him to persuade Hardinge to 


abandon the idea. He sat for an hour 
longer, vainly trying to read, but his 
thoughts were with his friend, and he 
finally retired for the night, feeling that 
he could then do nothing to change 
matters, and was doubtless giving him- 
self unnecessary disquietude. He tried 
to sleep, but somehow his mind was 
filled with forebodings of evil, and he 
tossed restlessly to and fro, the half 
ridiculous expression of Hardinge 
“and perhaps be hospitably killed by 
some of those dirty Bedouins for my 
pains ’—though said in jest, now dinging 
in his ears until it seemed as though he 
would become insane. 

As for the cause of this state of affairs, 
he rode slowly through the city streets, 
to avoid the donkeys and camels with 
their lazy drivers, and such of the native 
population as chanced to be abroad tak- 
ing advantage of the coolness of the 
evening air. As he neared the city 
limits, however, he urged his horse to a 
canter, passing the guards, to whom his 
face was familiar, without question, and 
was soon well on his way to the ruins. 

He lighted a cigar and abandoned him- 
self to the influences of the hour. Noth- 
ing disturbed the calm serenity of the 
Oriental night but the regular, hammer- 
like strokes of his horse’s hoofs upon the 




































path, trodden hard by the feet of many 
sheep and cattle. ‘To be sure, now and 
then might be heard the barking of dogs 
and the voices of the inhabitants of the 
neighboring village of straggling huts, 
but one by one these were left behind, 
and he was soon alone on the desert 
highway. At such times man appre- 
ciates the companionship of the dumb 
beasts, and Hardinge patted the neck of 
his good horse, who seemed to feel the 
sympathy expressed in the action, for 
he tossed his head and whinnied in a 
friendly way. 

The distance separating the city of 
Mosul from that greater city, sleeping 
the sleep of death, was soon covered, 
and as the enormous mounds standing 
out boldly from the face of the plain 
became clearly visible in the light of the 
rising moon, the rider slackened his 
pace and at last halted at their foot. 

Not far distant the majestic Eu- 
phrates flowed on in solemn silence, as 
though meditating upon its approaching 
union with the Tigris, and beyond this 
stretched for many miles the great 
desert of the Sinjar, here and there 
dotted with smaller mounds and oases 
offering shelter and refreshment to the 
caravans of merchants journeying to the 
Bagdad market. On the opposite side 
the Kurdish hills, those retreats of the 
fierce and warlike tribes against whose 
semi-independence the palsied arm of 
the Turkish Government is ever raised 
in impotent menace, shut off the view, 
while over all the queen of the heavens 
shed brilliancy and peace. 

Hardinge, despite his impetuosity, 
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was keenly appreciative of the beau- 
ties of nature, and as he watched the 
scene before him he felt the inspiration 
which it offered, and longed to possess 
the pen of the poet or the brush of the 
painter, that he might transfer to paper 
or canvas the thoughts which filled 
his mind as he thus beheld a living 
heaven brooding over a dead earth. 
Dismounting from his saddle, he led his 
horse close in to the foot of the mounds, 
and securing the bridle to a stunted tree, 
one of many which grew around and 
upon them, he 
climbed to the 
summit and 
thence picked his 
way to the point 
where men of the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury had dared to 
search for truth 
beneath the mass 
of overlying 
earth. As he 
stood upon the 
bank beside the 
trenches and 
gazed downward, 
his heart thrilled 
with a feeling of 
awe, for there 
rose before him 
the work of men’s 
hands which had j 
withstood the 
ravages of time 
since the child- 
hood of earth’s 
civilization; work 
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which, chronologous with the building 
of Egypt’s pyramids, and little less 
stupendous in its conception than they, 
had yet lain undiscovered for so many 
centuries. He could not but realize the 
insignificance of his puny existence. in 
the passage of the ages, and for once 
in his life his abundant spirits deserted 
him, leaving him oppressed and gloomy. 

In the trench by which he stood the 
excavating party had uncovered the 
walls of what must have been a king’s 
palace, for even in the uncertain light 
of the moon there stood out in bold re- 
lief scenes of triumph in war and the 
chase, and of the domestic lives of the 
ancient city’s inhabitants, sculptured 
there in characters beside which modern 
methods of preserving history are but as 
snowflakes, to disappear with the rising 
of the sun of time. 

He had remained in silent contempla- 
tion of the monuments for some min- 
utes, his thoughts far away, when sud- 
denly he started forward, impelled by 
an undefinable feeling of approaching 
danger. He had scarcely taken a step 
when a blinding flash passed like jagged 
lightning athwart his active brain; his 
body appeared to be on fire, as though 
undergoing a transformation, and con- 
sciousness fled. 

In the delirium which ensued, how 
odd it was to be retraveling the beaten 
track of the past! The brief span rep- 
resenting his own existence was soon 
undone, and one by one the flitting years 
sped by again, as so many milestones on 
an interminable journey. He watched 
with emotion the flight of a century, an- 
other and another, each with its lesson 
rehearsed before his astonished eyes ; 
down past the dark period of intellectual 
decline which marked the middle ages ; 
through the brighter years which pre- 
ceded them ; past the founding of the 
mighty Roman Empire, until his eyes 
were blinded again in the effort to fol- 
low the ever-shifting kaleidoscope, and 
he closed them wearily. 

Gradually he could detect through 
the drooping lids the breaking of the 
dawn of another day, and opening his 
eyes, once more he beheld in the soft 
light the city of the past, seeming to 
‘rise as a beautiful woman from her 
couch, and laying aside as a mantle 
the encumbering earth. Appalled by 
the scene, he gazed in silence, as one 
by one the palaces of the Assyrians 
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emerged from oblivion, resuming, as 
they came forth, all the beatity which 
had adorned them in the long ago, 
their brilliancy of color undimmed by 
the grave. The earthy cloak which 
had so long concealed them seemed to 
recede from above and around their 
mighty walls as water subsides from the 
land when great Euphrates has over- 
flowed her banks, and once more Nin- 
eveh arose in all its glory, truly “a great . 
city of three days’ journey.” Again the 
mighty arched doorways, with grand 
sculptured beasts standing in grim 
silence at their sides, obelisks and bas- 
reliefs appeared. 

To the unaccustomed eyes of Hardinge 
these majestic creatures and shapes pos- 
sessed a terrible fascination, but even 
as he regarded them, a distant hum, as 
of many human voices raised in song, 
smote upon his ear, now advancing and 
anon receding, but each time drawing 
nearer the spot where he stood listening. 
To remain there might be to court dan- 
ger; to fly from them—no, his whole 
nature rebelled at the thought of flight ; 
he would await their approach. The 
strains of music which had reached his 
ears suggested peace, not war, and, at all 
events, he was safe where he was until 
danger had shown itself; and with no 
knowledge of his strange surroundings, 
flight might make matters worse. He 
therefore stood his ground, and noted 
with curious interest the signs of re- 
awakening life that appeared on all sides. 

Men and women, camels and horses 
passed and repassed him, heedless of 
his presence, and all intent upon the 
avocations which had occupied them in 
the dim past. The swarthy faces and dark 
eyes of many were turned toward the 
stranger, but they seemed not surprised 
at the union of the centuries in his per- 
son. This caused him much wonderment 
until he looked upon his garments, only 
to see that all semblance of his English 
riding habit had disappeared, leaving in 
its stead a loose-fitting toga, or mantle, 
secured at the waist with a silken girdle. 
Upon his head, in place of the tourist cap 
which he had worn, he felt a peculiar 
turban, such as he knew not; his feet 
were protected by sandals of a sweet- 
smelling wood, bound on with leathern 
thongs, while at his side hung a short 
sword such as he observed in the pos- 
session of the men about him. 

He had only time to note these 
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circumstances, when there appeared at 
the furthér end of the avenue in which 
he waited, a band of priests in strange 
garb, followed by singing girls and mu- 
sicians, who played on harps an accom- 
paniment to the deep-toned chanting of 
the priests, while around them all danced 
little children robed in white, who scat- 
tered flowers in profusion on every side. 

Hardinge withdrew to the shadow 
of a massive arch as the procession 
neared him, and waited for it to pass, 
but as no one appeared to remark his 
presence, he watched the multitude with 
all the curious interest of a stranger. 
Arrived before a temple of vast pro- 
portions, which he had previously no- 
ticed, the singing girls and musicians 
paused, and the priests alone entered 
the building. 

The solemnity of the scene was so 
much in keeping with the feelings 
which animated the young Englishman 
that he bowed his head in silence until 
the throng had begun to disperse ; then, 
touching upon the arm a man who had 
paused for a moment near at hand, he 
inquired the meaning of the demon- 
stration. 


The stranger turned quickly, saying 


in arich, musical voice: “Art thou but 
lately come to the city, that thou know- 
est not of the worship of Belus? It is 
the hour of the morning sacrifice, and 
they whom thou hast seen to pass with- 
in are priests of his temple. Thy coun- 
tenance would seem to betoken that 
thou art not of the people of mighty 
Assyria. Who art thou, friend, and 
whence comest thou?” 

This was a contingency for which 
Hardinge had made no provision since 
his strange arrival. To have endeav- 
ored to explain his presence and give 
his questioner an answer which his in- 
telligence could comprehend was out 
of the range of possibility, for to have 
stated the facts would have subjected 
him to the suspicion of being mad; so 
he unhesitatingly replied that he was 
the son of a merchant from the south, 
intrusted by his father with the care of 
a caravan bringing dried fruits to the 
local market; that he had but lately 
arrived, and this being his first visit to 
the city, its manners and customs were 
strange to him. 

This reply seemed to satisfy his sim- 
ple-minded companion, for he added 
pleasantly : 


“Tf thou wouldst see the greater glo- 
ries of our city, of which truly thou 
hast seen but a glimpse, let us go hence, 
and I marvel not thine eyes shall rest 
upon sights and scenes that will cause 
thee endless wonder long after they 
have faded from thy view.” 

Hardinge gratefully accepted this 
courteous offer, and his good-natured 
conductor led him past the bazaars, at 
which were offered for sale flowers, 
fruits and confections, matchless linen 
from Nineveh’s renowned looms, silks 
from Arabia, cunningly wrought speci- 
mens of the gold-beater’s handiwork, 
and the thousand and one things, both 
luxuries and necessities, which the peo- 
ple of an Oriental city require, while 
here and there were booths at which 
the thirsty passer-by might linger to sip 
delicious beverages, nowhere more thor- 
oughly appreciated than under the burn- 
ing Eastern sun. 

Everything was so novel to Hardinge 
that he scarcely noted the flight of the 
minutes. As they turned into the great 
central plaza of the city, surrounded on 
all sides by massive buildings faced with 
alabaster and limestone, he could no 
longer maintain the air of idle curiosity 
which he had deemed it best to assume, 
but broke into exclamations of un- 
feigned delight. In the middle of the 
plaza a fountain fantastically wrought 
threw its sparkling contents high into 
the light of the morning sun, and on 
every side appeared evidences of the 
splendor of which he had heard. Im- 
mense human-headed figures having the 
bodies of lions, bulls and winged crea- 
tures ; basaltic obelisks, inscribed on all 
sides with the prevailing cuneiform char- 
acters, which his companion explained 
chronicled the history of the wars of the 
first Assyrian Empire, came into view. 

The apparel of those who passed the 
two men was similar to that depicted in 
the surrounding carvings, and was rich 
to the degree of extravagance. 

As they stood in admiring silence—the 
one with pride glowing in his face that 
his native city should thus arouse the 
enthusiasm of a stranger, the other with 
all the appreciation of beauty which his 
complex nature possessed called to the 
surface by the inimitable skill displayed 
in what he saw-—a blast of trumpets was 
heard reverberating along the fronts of 
the immense pil ‘As the echoes died 
away a change came over the bearing of 
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his companion, and Hardinge, with char- 
acteristic insular contempt for coward- 
ice, could not repress a feeling of scorn 
at the cringing attitude of the man. 
Agitation and fear were written upon 
his face as clearly as though sculptured 
by his skillful countrymen upon their 
native stone, and this could not have 
been due to other than a confirmed 
habit. When next he spoke, his voice 
quavered with emotion, and the reason 
for it was given in these words: 

“’Tis the King! Bow down thy face 
to the earth, good stranger, lest his 
mighty wrath be kindled against thee, 
for none dare look upon his counte- 
nance unbowed and live! Did he see 
me, a citizen of his capitol, in thy pres- 
ence, and note that thou bendest not to 
the majesty of his presence, my miser- 
able life and thine would be put out as 
is the light of a rush-torch in the wind!” 

But a strange fatality seemed to pos- 
sess Hardinge’s soul. He heard the 
words but regarded them not, and he 
who had uttered them, perceiving that 
he was apparently addressing a mad- 
man, fled precipitately from his side, 
and was lost to view in the crowd about 
them, whom Hardinge now observed 
prostrated upon their faces in the man- 
ner of miserable slaves ; and such indeed 
they were, for was not the despot whose 
approach they thus obsequiously her- 
alded, the arbiter of their existence ? 

Hardinge paid little attention to the 
unceremonious leave-taking of his late 
companion, but stood as though rooted 
to the spot as the cavalcade approached. 
Never in his travels had he beheld such 
magnificence. 

Sardanapalus, the king, for it was he, 
was borne aloft by twelve sturdy Nubian 
slaves dressed in brilliantly colored gar- 
ments, finely contrasted with the black- 
ness of their muscular arms, that glis- 
tened like polished ebony as they moved 
forward with stately tread. The chair 
of state in which their imperious master 
rode was literally coated with golden 
plates cunningly wrought into designs 
representing birds, beasts and flowers, 
while precious stones gleamed and spar- 
kled in the sunlight. 

The monarch was arrayed in flowing 
robes of a surpassingly beautiful texture, 
which well set off his fine martial figure, 
and the regal effect of his presence was 
heightened by his lustrous black eyes, 
now angrily glittering beneath his bushy 


brows as they rested upon the erect fig- 
ure of Hardinge, standing alone in re- 
spectful silence but evident disregard of 
the national custom. ; 

Warriors and statesmen, clad in gar- 
ments less magnificent than their ruler, 
but nevertheless of great beauty, sur- 
rounded him upon all sides. The former 
wore coats of mail and helmets embossed 
with figures of strange divinities, and 
carried the universal short sword, to- 
gether with a thrusting-lance and bow 
and arrows. To one of these attendants 
the king spoke quickly, at the same time 
pointing his jeweled finger with an an- 
gry gesture to where the bewildered 
Hardinge stood watching the scene, and 
at a word of command several warriors 
left the ranks and strode toward him. 

He could not doubt their intentions, 
which were all too apparent, but he made 
no effort to escape, which, indeed, he in- 
stinctively felt would have been futile, 
and he was seized with a grip in which he 
was as an infant, despite his previous ath- 
letic training. Notwithstanding his ear- 
nest protestations against such treat- 
ment, his words seeming in his excite- 
ment a mixture of his native tongue with 
that of the people of the city, he was hur- 
ried through the kneeling multitude to a 
building which proved to be a prison, 
for one of his captors signed to an in- 
visible warder, and the great brass door 
silently swung open, to close upon them 
as silently. 

After being deprived of his sword, the 
prisoner was unceremoniously pushed 
into an inside room, to which entrance 
was gained by another door of the same 
metal as the first. Here the men re- 
leased their hold, and turned to go, when 
Hardinge, fearing that he might not 
have another chance to explain himself, 
grasped one of them by the arm with 
the energy of,despair, thinking to detain 
him long enough to listen to his state- 
ment, but the man, believing himself 
attacked, wheeled quickly and dealt the 
unfortunate fellow a blow in the face 
that hurled him to the floor stunned and 
bleeding, and the door closed with a vi- 
cious clang. 

Well would it have been for the pris- 
oner could he have passed away without 
regaining consciousness, but that was 
not to be. At the expiration of a half 
hour, when his eyes opened and he was 
able to control his thoughts enough to 
realize his position, he groaned bitterly, 
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for that he was in a place from which 
there was little hope of escape was only 
too apparent. The only window was far 
beyond his reach, and, in addition, was 
protected by a heavy brass lattice. So 
smooth were the blocks of stone of which 
the walls were built that no foothold 
could be obtained, and the interstices be- 
tween the courses were matched to a 
nicety unknown to the unfortunate pris- 
oner. No cement had been used, the 
builders apparently having relied upon 
the size of the blocks and the accuracy 
with which they had been quarried to 
keep them in place. 

A heavy bronze staple or ring, embed- 
ded in the floor, held a chain by which 
to confine the miserable wretches for 
whom the cell was destined, and Har- 
dinge ground his teeth in impotent rage 
at the thought that it should have been 
deemed necessary to add any other safe- 
guard to the impregnable walls. With 
discouragement bearing him down, and 
nearly crazed with the throbbing of his 
wounded head, he flung himself upon the 
cheerless stone bench beneath the win- 
dow, and abandoned himself to most 
unhappy reflection. 


That he should be able to explain to 
his jailers the circumstances attending 
his strange entrance into their city, if, 
indeed, they gave him a chance to do 
so, seemed doubtful, and he shuddered 
at the uncertainty of the fate which 


they would mete out to him. Where 
were Eldredge and the Consul? Would 
they not make asearchforhim? Surely 
his countrymen would demand his im- 
mediate release from those who now de- 
tained him, for was he not a subject of 
one of the most powerful kingdoms of 
the earth? Yes, it was all a miserable 
mistake, and he would be liberated on 
the following morning at the latest ; but 
in the midst of these attempts at reas- 
surance his thoughts reverted to his 
singular journey, and a glance at his odd 
garments warned him that his friends 
were utterly powerless to reach him. 

A realization of the worst gave him a 
feeling of self-reliance, and he became 
stolidly calm. He arose quickly and 
examined the cell to see if there might 
not, after all, be a way of escape, but 
no—not a crevice appeared through 
which a mouse might creep. On one 
side the massive door, devoid of a 
peep-hole, shut him in, and in all other 
directions the solidly constructed ma- 


sonry offered no encouragement for re- 
lease. He was about to abandon his 
examination, when he observed that the 
floor had been hewn from one immense 
block, and where this joined the base 
of the walls were a number of minute 
piles of sand, evidently produced by the 
friction of one stone upon another. 

His curious mind led him, forgetful for 
the moment of his misery, to a mental 
inquiry into this phenomenon, and its 
solution came to him with dreadful 
force. He had read of persons stand- 
ing over an active volcano, unsuspicious 
of danger, but how much more terrible 
his own position! Zhe mass upon which 
he stood was arranged to move downward 
and backward below the foundation of 
the walls, and at the caprice of his 
jailers he might be cast into space, and, 
far removed from his friends by a vast 
expanse of time and distance, who would 
ever know? 

The fiendish ingenuity of him who 
had planned the cell well-nigh caused 
the unhappy prisoner to lose his intelli- 
gence. His thoughts traveled like light- 
ning to his home in remote England, and 
before his eyes appeared a vision of the 
sweet face of his only sister Molly, 
and Eldredge. To be sure, they would 
mourn him sincerely, but would be 
happy in each other’s love. England! 
Molly! Eldredge! Were these names 
nothing more than the creations of his 
puzzled fancy? Did they or did they 
not exist? 

In his distracted state inaction meant 
but an earlier death, and that at his 
own hands, and he feverishly examined 
the cold walls again. The bench—ah, he 
could still escape them by standing upon 
that when the floor slipped from be- 
neath his feet! But no; even this con- 
solation was denied him, for it, too, was 
arranged to move with the floor, of 
which it was a part. 

How he did it he could not have told, 
but the importance of making an effort 
to save himself was before him, and 
with superhuman strength he sprang 
upward from the bench and felt his 
bleeding fingers close upon the brass 
lattice of the window. There he hung, 
not daring to look downward; his 
strength fast ebbing, his thoughts— he 
had no thoughts, for the disjointed 
fragments of impressions which flitted 
through his mind could not be so called. 
In strange contrast to his terrible plight, 
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the air without, redolent with the scent 
of flowers, always suggestive of peace, 
was wafted through the grating to his 
panting nostrils, telling him of the free- 
dom which should have been his. 

Feeling a breath of dampness against 
his limbs, he turned his eyes and looked 
over his shoulder toward the floor upon 
which he had so lately stood. It had 
noiselessly moved away, and in its 
place yawned a gulf whose black in- 
terior his eye could not pierce. His 
brain reeled in delirium; he felt his 
hold upon the lattice gradually slipping, 
slipping away, despite his frantic efforts 
to retain it, and with a pitiful cry he 
lost consciousness and fell backward and 
down, down, down, grasping at the va- 
cant air, 

As silently as it had disappeared, the 
great stone returned to its place, and the 
majesty of the king was upheld. 

* * * * 


At a late hour in the same night in 
which Hardinge had set out upon his wild 
errand, a party of a dozen horsemen left 
the city gates and took the path leading 
to the ruins. At the head of the little 
company rode Henry Eldredge, deep 
anxiety written on every lineament .of 
his thoughtful face. The protracted 
absence of his friend had caused him 
great unrest, and each hour as the night 
wore away he had started from troubled 
dreams only to find the bed on which 
Hardinge should have been soundly 
sleeping still vacant. He-had there- 
fore aroused the Consul and explained 
the situation, at the same time express- 
ing the fear, which he could not throw 
off, that his friend was in need of as- 
sistance. 

The Consul’s face assumed a look of 
deep concern as he listened to the recital 
of his guest’s folly, and he promised to 
have an immediate search made for the 
missing man. In order to do this, he sum- 
moned his body servant and instructed 
him to have two horses made ready for 
instant departure, and seizing pen and 
paper, scrawled a few hurried lines, 
which he sent, notwithstanding the hour, 
at top speed to the Pasha of the dis- 
trict, with whom his official duties had 
brought him into friendly relations, 
briefly stating the facts and requesting 
a cavalry escort to assist in the search. 

The messenger soon returned with 
the reply that his Excellency begged 
leave to express his sympathy with the 


Consul and Mr. Eldredge, and would 
personally accompany them, if agree- 
able. Furthermore, the desired escort 
would be ready to leave without delay, 
and would at once repair to the consul- 
ate. This accomplished, nothing more 
could be done until their arrival ; but the 
time consumed while waiting for them 
seemed to Eldredge ages long, though 
it was in reality but a few minutes. 

Promptly upon their appearance, the 
party set out, under the leadership of 
the Consul, the Pasha for the time be- 
ing having resigned this responsibility 
into his care. As they galloped through 
the deserted streets, the sound of their 
horses’ hoofs echoing loudly through 
the stillness of the night, and rousing 
from slumber such of the natives as the 
heat had driven to the house-tops for 
comfort, Eldredge’s anxiety seemed to 
communicate itself to his companions, 
for no word was spoken. The gates 
were quickly left, no halt being made 
for the exhibition of passes, as the 
guards readily recognized the uniform 
of the Pasha’s household troops, and 
they were soon riding hard upon the 
path taken by the missing man earlier 
in the night, guided by the Cawass, to 
whom the surrounding country was fa- 
miliar. 

It was not long before the distance 
separating them from the ruins was 
covered, and within the shadow of the 
mounds the party divided itself into 
several groups, with instructions to make 
a rigid search for any evidences of the 
presence of Hardinge. Several of the 
troopers were to remain at the point at 
which the party broke up, lighting a 
fire for the double purpose of keeping 
off such beasts as prowled around the 
ruins at night, and as a guide to the 
searchers in the event of it being 
thought wise to come together again 
for further consultation. 

Eldredge and the Consul rode to the 
river bank, calling loudly Hardinge’s 
name, and stopping at brief intervals 
to listen for any sound in reply, but 
nothing was heard beyond the howling 
of the skulking hyenas and jackals, who, 
however, kept at a safe distance from 
the friends. By the light of the still 
brilliant moon the marks of many hoofs 
could be discerned in the mud at the 
ford of the river, and Eldredge uttered 
an exclamation of dismay when he dis- 
covered signs of a considerable body of 
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horsemen having recently crossed there. 
The small imprint of the hoofs left but 
little room to doubt that the horses were 
from the desert, and, if so, their riders 
were in all probability the very per- 
sons against whom Hardinge had been 
warned, 

Eldredge and his companion were 
able to follow the tracks to within 
a short distance of the ruins, where 
the trampled condition of the ground 
showed a halt to have been made. They 
carefully examined the vicinity for any 
trace left by the missing man, and had 
given up hope of finding any, when an 
exclamation from the Consul, who was 
some distance away, brought Eldredge 
to his side. The sight that met his eyes 
was little calculated to allay his fore- 
bodings of evil. 

At the bottom of a gully which had 
been left by the spring rains, lay the 
body of Hardinge’s magnificent horse, 
shot through the temple. The saddle 
and bridle had been maliciously slashed 
in a dozen places, but had not been re- 
moved, probably because too likely to 
be discovered if in the possession of any 
but the rightful owner. 

Eldredge sank upon the ground, a 
chill of dread stealing over him at this 
evidence of the character of those into 
whose hands there was good reason to 
believe his friend had fallen. The Con- 
sul, hoping to arouse him from the un- 
happy frame of mind into which this 
discovery had thrown him, called his 
attention to the probability that Har- 
dinge’s captors had taken him to the 
desert to be held until ransomed by his 
friends, and that the finding of his 
horse’s dead body was not of necessity 
to be accepted as a sign that its owner 
had been foully dealt with, as the pres- 
ence of the former in the possession of 
the thieves would at once have directed 
suspicion to them. 

This reasoning seemed so plausible 
that Eldredge could not but acknowl- 
edge its truth, and they had started back 
to the spot where their horses were pa- 
tiently standing, intending to remount 
and return to the point of rendezvous, 
when a distant bugle-note was borne 
down the wind to their ears. This had 
been agreed upon as a signal in case 
anything of importance was discovered, 
and as the ominous sound died away, 
the two men with sinking hearts turned 
their horses’ heads in the direction 





whence it came, and galloped as fast as 
the unevenness of the ground permitted. 

Their way led them back past the 
brightly blazing watch-fire, and a hasty 
inquiry of those who had remained there, 
for any news, met with the answer that 
they, too, had heard the bugle-note, 
but having orders to remain where they 
were, they had refrained from following 
it to its source. Other than this they 
had nothing to report, and the two men 
urged on their horses as fast as possible, 
guided by the mournful sound of the 
bugle, which was blown at intervals by 
a trooper stationed upon a prominent 
point with a brightly blazing torch. 

As they rounded that portion of the 
mound which abutted upon the plain, 
they swung themselves from their sad- 
dles and scrambled as well as they might 
up the steep ascent, and to the edge of 
one of the trenches, preceded by the man 
with the light. In the excavation were 
grouped a number of his comrades, and 
in their midst Eldredge could discern, 
in the flickering glare of the torch, the 
form of his friend, lying as he had fallen 
from the height above, his handsome 
face covered with dust and blood, and 
his arms outstretched, as though having 
tried to stay his downward course. 

Fortunately the body had fallen into 
a well-like depression, the straight walls 
of which had made it inaccessible to the 
beasts of prey, who had been put to 
flight by the finders of the body. In- 
deed, the snarling pack had rendered 
good service to the search-party, who 
had been attracted to the spot by the 
commotion made by them in their 
vicious attempts to reach their quarry. 

In an instant Eldredge had swung 
himself down to the side of his friend, 
who, to all appearances, was past human 
assistance. A terrible wound in the 
back of the head, sufficient to have 
killed a man of less vitality than Har- 
dinge, showed clearly why he had not 
returned. The pockets of his clothing 
were inside out, and so thoroughly had 
the thieves done their work that noth- 
ing of value had been left behind. 

By this time the remainder of the 
party had gathered, and the still-breath- 
ing form was tenderly lifted to the sur- 
face and deposited upon a stretcher 
roughly improvised from the stunted 
trees growing about, and they returned 
to the city as rapidly as the condition of 
the wounded man allowed. 























His Excellency placed the services of 
his own physician, an Armenian grad- 
uate from one of the best schools in 
Europe, at the disposal of Eldredge, and 
his skillful treatment, coupled with the 
untiring devotion of the latter, who felt 
that he was in some degree responsible 
for the trouble, soon restored the incor- 
rigible Hardinge to consciousness, and 
he was able to relate his singular expe- 
rience. With his characteristic humor 
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Eldredge vowed that he would never 
again indulge in “serious thoughts,” 
unless positively assured that they would 
not result in such misfortune to himself 
as had just visited him. 

The Pasha, whose chagrin was un- 
bounded at what he was pleased to 
consider, in Hardinge’s ill-treatment, an 
insult to his own person, caused a strict 
search to be made for those to whom 
the latter so nearly owed his death. 





DAYBREAK IN 






EGYPT. 


AR to the East, along the lonely Nile, 

The dawn its roseate incense softly burns; 

Upon the dewy banks the chiseled ferns 
Bend o’er the depths and make soft etchings, while, 
Amid the tangled grass for mile on mile, 
The Egyptian lilies rear their golden urns; 
And here and there the drowsy lotus turns 

In sadness from the coming sun-god’s smile. 
Before me, silvered in the moon’s last ray, 

A ghostly figure looms up as of old; 

And as a zephyr bids the veil of haze 

Loosen its tender hold and fade away, 

It shows the Sphinx, majestic, awful, cold; 


A riddle still in that hard, smileless gaze ! 





EvuGENE FELLNER. 























CANOEING ON THE CONCORD AND 


MERRIMAC. 


BY JOHN N. DRAKE. 


y, E were off at last for 
our long-talked-of trip 
by paddle and port- 
age on the Concord 


and Merrimac. For 
the next two weeks we were to eschew 
the habits and garments of civilization, 
forget business and office cares, and, 
relapsing into barbarism, lend our minds 
to camp life and cookery. 

Our load included a camera with all 
the necessary paraphernalia for photog- 
raphy, and a pleasant burden it proved, 
securing for us many a pretty view. 
The start was made from Riverside on 
the Charles River, and the day appointed 
proved one to tempt a hermit from his 
cell. The last package was securely 
stowed and canteens freshly filled, and 
we dipped our paddles in the gently 
flowing stream and started on the first 
stage of the trip, our intended destina- 
tion being Cow Island on the Charles, 
where we knew there were good camp- 
ing ground and plenty of fire-wood. 
The river was low at this point, and it 
was not long before the cry of my com- 
panion of “Out and push!” was heard, 
and wet feet were the order of the day. 
Shoes were however necessary, for the 
bed of the river was covered with clam- 
shells and sharp pebbles, making walk- 
ing with bare feet impossible. We 
waded up-stream, dragging the canoes 
until deeper water allowed us to pro- 
ceed under paddle. 


The Charles at this point is a beau- 
tiful stream, winding through rich past- 
ures, under the shadow of venerable 
oaks and willows growing to the water’s 
edge. How cool it seemed when, after 
a two hours’ paddle beneath the scorch- 
ing sun, we ran in under the shadow 
and descried through the trees our first 
“carry,” one of a series of magnificent 
stone arches and dams! 

It is stiff work carrying our craft over 
the dam, and as we stop for a breathing 
spell, let me introduce the voyageurs. 
First comes Charley D , a prosperous 
merchant in the “Hub” and the recently 
elected vice-commodore of a prominent 
canoe club. He is an old canoeig, an 
A.C. A. man, and a boon companion 
for a trip by land or water. He is also 
an excellent cook. Nor are his powers 
limited to the culinary department, for 
the dampest fuel and the most stubborn 
fires burn brightly under his magical 
touch. The camp is quickest made 
under his directions, and if it takes a 
woman to pack a trunk, a dozen could 
not load a canoe with half the rapidity 
and skill of this devoted knight of the 
paddle. Charley uses a canoe of the “Rob 
Roy” model and to windward in a sea, 
in rapid water requiring a nice touch 
and quick work; and for easy paddling, 
the little Halcyon has few superiors. 

The author has less experience than 
Charley ; nevertheless he is an eager 
disciple of MacGregor. His powers lie 
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CANOEING 


not so much in the cooking as in the 
eating line, and as he understands the 
mysteries of fixing a camp and unpack- 
ing a canoe, and general handiwork, these 
duties generally fall to his share, as also 
the not unpleasant work of foraging at 
the neighboring farms for fresh provi- 
sions. His hungry companion waiting 
by the fireside often thought that much 
more time than necessary was consum- 
ed in bargaining with farmers’ buxom 
daughters for fresh milk and eggs. The 
canoe that carried him was a double 
open craft, rather heavier and a foot 
longer than the Hadcyon, very “cranky” 
when loaded, and called, for want of a 
better name, the Blackballer. 

The dam was finally surmounted, and 
another half mile of paddling brought 
us to Echo Bridge and another dam, 
and here the machine was unpacked 
and several views taken. After this 
three more dams were passed, at which 
we were obliged to completely unload 
the canoes. We finally entered the 
smooth stretch to Cow Island, where we 
were only too glad to turn in early after 
a hard day’s work. 

Welcome sleep brought sweet relief 
to tired muscles, although it seemed but 
amoment before 1 was awakened by 
Charley’s brisk whistling outside the 
tent. Emerging from the blankets, I 
found my companion squatting over the 
embers of a hard-wood fire, busily en- 
gaged in broiling ham and tossing flap- 
jacks. A plunge into the cool water 
of the river, then breakfast, and canoes 
packed and launched ere the sun showed 
over the trees. We intended reaching 
South Natick by noon if possible, but alas 
for human calculations! the river was 
winding, the temptation torest often was 
strong, the views took much time to se- 
cure, and—well, those pretty girls from 
Wellesly inthe boat, you know! Atany 
rate, when we reached the town it was 
close to camping time; so after hauling 
the canoes into the bushes, we got sup- 
per at the only hotel in the sleepy little 
place. After propping up the canoes we 
erected the tents, and crawled into the 
“cockpits,” and lighting the old brier 
root, smoked and discussed the day un- 
til, soothed by the wind in the trees and 
the babble of the water, we fell fast 
asleep. 

Shall I ever forget the morning ride 
to Lake Cochituate, where we launched 
our canoes for the next stage? The 
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night before we had engaged a man to 
take canoes and canoeists with his team 
to the lake. Prompt to his promise, he 
appeared with a pair of colts and a 
lumber rack; but in such a condition! 
As he expressed it, he was “roaring 
full, but he calc’lated he could pack 
them boats daown to the pond, right 
side up, ’specially ef we guv him a 
drink uv licker to settle his narves.” 
In despair of finding any one else at 
that hour, we loaded his team, he 
saying he guessed as how we knowed 
the way to pack boats, and he would 
watch the hosses; but in reality he fell 
asleep. 

Then began a long ride, not without 
fears on our part for our frail craft, for 
our Jehu cared not whether he drove 
in the road or down a ditch or water- 
course. His hat was picked up from 
the road every five minutes, and at last 
Charley sat with him to hold him on and 
keep an eye on the colts, while I walked 
in the rear to see that everything held 
fast and the boats did not slip. Our trip, 
however, was attended with no mishap, 
and after paying our driver, and much 
disgusting him by the smiall amount of 
“licker” that we gave him, we started 
down the lake. 

The paddling was delightful, and at 
noon we branched off into the natural 
outlet of the lake, which we mistook for 
the Sudbury, or, as it is called below 
Concord, the Concord River. The dam 
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at the foot of the lake being under re- 
pair, the water was shut off, and the 
view down-stream gave small hope of 
reaching Saxonville that day, or, in fact, 
of going farther at all. In the afternoon 
we toiled along the almost dry water- 
course, dragging the canoes through wet 
meadows and taking short cuts over 
high ground. We were eaten alive by 
mosquitoes and tortured by intense heat, 
and thus far enjoyed this day’s trip the 
least of any. It wasnot until five P.M. 
that we reached a point half a mile 
above the town and cooled ourselves by 
adip ina convenient pool. Then we 
realized that this kind of work gives the 
spice to inland canoeing. 

By dint of questioning we learned 
from a son of the Emerald Isle cutting 
grass by the river-side—who would not 
vouchsafe any answer until we told him 
we didn’t belong to “any of thim rigi- 
ments beyant there at Framingham ’— 
that we could get a team at the town 
to carry us to Stone’s Bridge. Perhaps 
his curiosity arose from the fact that 
we both wore blue trousers and naval 
caps, or from the sight of the revolvers 
which we each had on our hips. We 
were too tired to talk much with him, 
and leaving the canoes in the meadow, 
started for the town. 

These handy little pistols, by the way, 
had a wonderful effect on two of the 
tramping fraternity who wandered into 
camp one day about dusk. On their 
inquiring why we carried pistols and 
how they shot, I pointed to a flapjack 
pinned against a tree-trunk, riddled 
with holes, and said that it was the re- 
sult of five shots from my companion’s 
weapon at twenty-five yards, and that 
we carried them to scare thieves. This 
may have had the effect of cooling their 
possible longing for our provisions, for 
after a muttered consultation they saun- 
tered off. Charley was a good shot, and 
many a turtle have I seen him knock 
off a log, as we floated past, in the river ; 
and his stories of Western ranch life 
made no unwelcome addition to our 
camp-fire chats. 

Camping was an impossibility that 
night, for the mosquitoes on the marsh 
below Stone’s Bridge were thicker than 
flies round a honey-pot, and savage 
enough to carry away canoes and all. 
After a cold supper we crawled into the 
canoes and, with netting pulled over 
the cockpits, passed a miserable night. 


Next morning breakfast was eaten at 
Fairhaven Bay at a farm-house, four 
miles below our camping ground. What 
subtle influence the sight of a canoeist 
exercises over the rustic female mind 
I cannot say, but after declaring that 
they could not sell us anything or give 
us breakfast, as the hens had failed 
them and there was no meat in the 
house, they invited us to breakfast with 
them. And such a breakfast as it was! 
Plates of delicious blueberry cake, pota- 
toes stewed in milk, ham and fresh 
eggs, hot biscuits and very fair coffee 
were heartily relished, and we started 
for the canoes, laden with eggs, milk, 
bread and apples. I am ashamed to 
say that we could not induce them to 
accept more than a quarter of a dollar 
apiece for it all—and Delmonico could 
not have suited us better. 

For some miles above Concord the 
river was much choked with grass and 
lily-pads, which retarded our passage 
to such an extent as to oblige us to pull 
the canoes along the bank on several 
occasions. A swarm of small-winged 
insects collected on the weeds and grass- 
stems, and the movements of the pad- 
dles caused them to fly into our noses, 
mouths and eyes, greatly annoying us. 

All things must have an end; but it 
was late in the afternoon when we came 
out on the wide stretch of water above 
Egg Rock, and the beautiful bluff, with 
the carved tablet relating to the treaty 
of the first settlers with the Indians, 
looked, with tents crowning the summit, 
so inviting, that we agreed to camp 
there for the night. We found the 
campers to be two brother canoeists, 
who with their wives had been voyaging 
by easy stages down the river and had 
put in here for a few days’ camping. 

Very pleasant comrades indeed were 
they, and very handy boats they had, 
built from their own designs. 

After a truly pleasant evening varied 
with song and story, we turned in on 
the sweet hemlock boughs, to dream of 
swarthy savages lurking in the bushes, 
and started in our sleep to hear the 
blood-chilling war-whoop of two hun- 
dred years ago. 

We left ournew friends about nine a.m., 
having secured pictures of the camp 
and added material to the note-book, and 
then paddled down-stream to Concord. 
On the left bank of the stream stands 
the statue of the “Minute Man” of ’76 
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marking where the “farmers stood, and 
fired the shot heard round the world.” 
The statue is of bronze, and represents 
him leaving his plow and grasping his 
musket to fight for home and country. 
On the opposite side of the “rude 
bridge which spans the flood” is the 
battle monument marking the graves of 
the British regulars killed in the fight. 

The old town is full of interest to 
the newcomer, and it was not till after 
visiting the old church. and burying- 
ground, the old “manse” of Hawthorne, 
and the many points of interest, that we 
pushed off, and paddling steadily past 
Billerica, reached Bleachery station out- 
side of Lowell by nightfall. 

Here a portage must be made if 
the voyage is to be continued down- 
stream. At North Billerica we met 
a gentleman and his wife canoeing up- 
river. Hevery kindly gave us the direc- 
tion of the canoe club at Bleachery, the 
Wamesitt C. C., of which he was a mem- 
ber, and said we would no doubt find 
some members, who, if we mentioned his 
name, would render us any assistance in 
their power. Following his directions, 
we found two members of the club, who, 
by their many acts of courtesy, rendered 
us much valuable assistance, helped us 
to find an expressman to cart our canoes 
across the city, and offered us the use 
of the club-house as a sleeping-room. 
As the night was damp and chilly, it is 
needless to say we accepted their kind 
offer. 

Bright and early in the morning our 
jovial expressman appeared on the scene 
with a commodious wagon and every- 
thing necessary for safe transportation 
of our frail craft. The boats were 
packed with great care, and after bid- 
ding good-by to our kind friends, we 
drove through the still-sleeping city 
and launched just below Hunt’s Falls. 
After much previous discussion with 
our friends at the Wamesitt C. C. house 
we decided not to run the falls, although 
they said Dr. Pillsbury had done so 
with wife and child, without taking in 
adrop. It seems, however, a most fool- 
hardy thing to do, for the water boils 
and surges like a mill-race, and the 
river bed is covered with ugly rocks 
of a slaty formation, between which are 
narrow channels and sharpturns. Woe 
to the canoe that struck upon one, for 
it would be split from stem to stern 
instantly, so furious is the rush of water. 


No further incident occurred until 
reaching Lawrence, when it was found 
advisable to leave the Halcyon, which 
was leaking badly, for repairs, and to 
continue our voyage in the Blackballer. 
So weeding out several traps which ex- 
perience had taught us we could do 
without, and stowing the rest of the 
baggage on the Slackballer,which, when 
loaded, would comfortably carry two, 
we started on down-stream. At the 
lock just below the mills we encoun- 
tered a party of “Teck” boys, jolly fel- 
lows, like us canoeing to Boston, and 
joining company, we camped about three 
miles below the city for the night. 

The next day was Sunday, and prop- 
erly a day of rest. So we had decided ; 
but Charley having a bad stone bruise 
on his heel, was suffering intense pain, 
and we thought it better to go on to 
Newburyport for arnica and salves, and 
thence, if it still continued painful, to 
Boston by train. Easy paddling and 
the slight excitement of running the 
Lower Falls or rapids brought us about 
camping hour to Ram Island, across the 
river from Newburyport,where, drawing 
up the canoes, we pitched camp for the 
night. A couple of the boys went to 
the town to secure fresh milk and pro- 
visions. Stories and songs and the ever- 
enjoyable pipe occupied the evening. 
The gay glees and beautiful “ yodels” 
of our new friends sounded sweetly to 
the Newburyporters, to judge from the 
crowd which one of the boys, going to 
the canoes, spied on the opposite wharf. 
By ten o’clock only a few smoldering 
embers of the fire and an occasional 
heavy snore gave life to the camp, and 
we slept as if we already knew that the 
next day’s work would be a hard one. 

The morning broke cloudy with a 
fresh east wind, which meant hard pad- 
dling until we could strike the mouth of 
Plum Island River. After breakfasting 
in the town, we started amid an admir- 
ing crowd of natives, who, with many 
speculations and inquiries about our 
craft, seemed of the opinion, one and all, 
that we would surely drown if we went 
outside that day. 

The wind having hauled around a 
point or two, by steady paddling and 
with the help of the lateen foresail 
we passed Castle Neck by noon and 
entered the river. Now the rain, the 
first storm in a week, came down in 
torrents, and a nasty, cross sea made 
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paddling disagreeable. Hatches were 
drawn and sou’westers donned, and 4 
tough pull of five miles brought us by 
three o’clock off Coffin’s Beach, on the 
north side of Annisquam harbor, and 
right into the teeth of a roaring squall. 
For a few minutes it was black as night 
and the waves rolled completely over us, 
several times nearly capsizing us, and, as 
it was, soaking everything in the canoe. 
But she proved herself a good sea boat, 
and we ran ashore and pulled her up, 
wet to the skin and half frozen. The 
other canoes were not in sight, but the 
mist lifting we saw them huddled in a 
bunch about half a mile off shore. 

A pistol-shot showed them our where- 
abouts, and by luck in a short time 
we struck a small road or beach house, 
closed on account of the temperance 
laws. Finding the proprietor about the 
place, we bargained with him for the 
use of the tavern for the night at fifty 
cents a head, and took immediate pos- 
session, using the empty rooms to spread 
our wet blankets and clothing. A 
rousing fire was built in the kitchen 
stove, and we brewed a pail of some- 
thing hot. How it rained that night! 
The old house shook and groaned, and 
the blinds rattled and slammed; but we 
were sheltered, and the storm might 
rage at will. 

Our last day proved cloudy, with oc- 
casional showers. An early start was 
made, and Gloucester was reached 
about 10.30 A.M., and we pulled up at a 
staging, where the owner, with an eye 
to the main chance, charged twenty-five 
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cents apiece for landing our boats. A 
council was held, and we found the ex- 
perience of the day before had decided 
the “Tecks” to go home by steamer or 
sailing vessel, if possible. Accordingly 
Charley and I went to the clearing- 
house, and finding that a brick schooner 
was ready to drop down the bay for 
Boston at the first fair wind, a bargain 
was struck with the captain to take us 
and our canoes thither. Saying good- 
by to the old town, we shipped, and 
making a bowl of punch, enjoyed our 
last evening together. 

Four bells from a schooner yacht at 
anchor near us, the flagship of the lit- 
tle fleet at anchor in the harbor, found 
us at the windlass, and as soon as the 
anchor was hove short, the jib was run 
up, and we started for Boston with a 
fresh breeze. This, however, became 
by noon a dead calm. After drifting 
off shore for an hour, during which we 
had aswim, the breeze sprung up and 
we bowled steadily past Magnolia and its 
cluster of cottages ; past the dreaded 
reef of Norman’s Woe, in Longfellow’s 
poem ; past Eastern Point and Marble- 
head, with its squadron of yachts; past 
Half Way Rock, and soon Boston Light 
loomed into sight on the port bow. 

Good-by were spoken, and the 
“ Tecks” dropped off to paddle to Hull 
and Boston, while, as our craft was 
going directly to our wharves, we 


stayed aboard. By six o’clock Pp. M. we, 
too, had dropped off and were pulling 
up at our boat-house, and our pleasant 
cruise was ended, 











‘© THERE’S REST FOR THE WEARY.” 











HUNTING A TAPIR. 


BY ALLEN CHAMBERLAIN. 





OUR of us were gath- 
ered to a little feast 
in honor of a friend 
who had lately re- 
turned from toilsome 
engineering work in 
the wilds of Central 
America. He was a 
keen sportsman, and 
a close observer, and 
had given a number 

of interesting descriptions of wild life, 
when a chance remark turned the con- 
versation upon big game. Many ques- 
tions and answers followed, until at last 
he remarked that “as we seemed bent 
upon pumping him dry anyway, he 
might as well spin a yarn, and be done 
with it.” He continued as follows: 

“We were in a rough country, and 
my ‘pard’ and I divided the work of 
keeping the camp supplied with meat. 
Sometimes it was a turkey or a monkey, 
and occasionally we would try together 
to stalk a deer, but those fellows were 
too few and far between. At rare in- 
tervals some larger game would come 
within our range. For instance, there 
Was a puma that annoyed us for a week 
once, by raiding our provisions every 
night, while we were located on the Rio 
San Francisco. We laid for him, and 
got him. Four men to one poor lion. 
Then there was the old alligator—the 
natives respectfully called him Commo- 
dore—who used to sun himself on the 
river-bar just above Greytown. He 
never did ws any harm, but then, the na- 
tives told us that in the course of his life 
—something over 100 years, I wouldn’t 
dare to say how much—he had eaten 
seventeen men, and this alone was prov- 
ocation enough to cause us to resolve 
upon his extermination. 

“We adopted the old ‘Commodore's’ 
invulnerable hide as a target, and every 
morning we used to pop at him while 
the cook was making coffee. We never 
hit him, and I have an idea that he used 
to enjoy the fun as much as we, for 
when a ball would strike in the sand 
close beside him, sending a veritable 
shower-bath of granulated shells in his 





face, he would extend his chronic grin 
into a gigantic smile. Suffice it to say 
that he is still alive, or was when I sail- 
ed from Greytown. 

“Tf you want a hunt in which there shall 
be a refreshing combination of real sport 
and just enough of the dangerous ele- 
ment to make it exciting, go to Central 
America and find a tapir. Ah! that 
was game, big game, and the morning 
that I shot my first tapir was one of the 
most eventful in my whole career. 

“We had been working up a line along 
the valley of the Rio San Juan, and hav- 
ing struck a rather difficult piece of 
swamp-land we were kept within a few 
miles of the point where we started in 
for over a week. Game was not very 
plentiful, and having had our fill of 
monkey stew and parrot fricassee (which 
I may say are all very well in their way), 
all hands began to clamor for something 
heavier. My ‘pard’ suggested venison, 
but Ansel, our Carib guide, informed us 
that there were no deer in that locality. 
So we dropped the question for a few 
days and lived on canned beans and 
corned beef by way of variety, but this 
only served to whet our appetites to 
even keener edge for something fresh. 
At last, one morning, Ansel said to us 
at coffee, ‘I dream ob danta las’ night, 
boss. Fo’ two nights I dream danta. 
Ef I dream danta to-night we shoot 
danta to-morrow fo’ shoo, sah !’ 

“This was a cue for my ‘pard’ and 
me. Danta! Why on earth hadn’t we 
thought of danta before? And without 
waiting for Ansel to dream again, we 
determined to hunt a danta the follow- 
ing morning. 

“ Right here I will interrupt my nar- 
rative, and say a word or two about 
this curious animal. He is more com- 
monly known as the tapir by the gen- 
eral public, but the natives call him e/ 
danta. In color, size, and form he re- 
sembles somewhat a baby elephant, his 
trunk being rather shorter than that of 
his African and Asiatic cousins. He 
has the thick, tough skin of the elephant, 
all bristling with sparse, coarse, black 
hair, and the small, bead-like eyes of his 
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Oriental relative. Unlike the elephant, 
however, he has no tail, and instead of 
the broad, flapping ears, he has a pair of 
aural appendages like those of a clipped 
bull-terrier. His body is heavy and fat, 
supported on short, stumpy legs, and 
averages in weight about eight hundred 
pounds. 

“Now the work on the line had to be 
carried on just the same, for the wet 
season was pressing on and in a few 
weeks we should be shut out from that 
swamp tract for several months by the 
freshets. We therefore decided, in coun- 
cil of two assembled, that one of us 
was all that would be needed on the 
line for one day, and we would draw 
lots then and there to see who should 
hunt and who should labor. With 
unusual good fortune the hunt fell to 
me, and I believe the anticipation of 
the promised sport acted as an incentive 
to labor and good spirits, for I accom- 
plished more that day and felt less fa- 
tigued than I had in an equal time for 
many moons before. 

“That night I turned in early, for we 
were to start before daylight in the 
morning, and with my thoughts full of 
danta, Ifellasleep. Believing thorough- 
ly in Ansel’s theory of prophetic dreams, 
I was determined to ‘dream danta’ that 
night myself so asto insure success should 
Ansel fail. The result was altogether 
startling, but none the less assuring. 

“It seemed to me that I must have 
dreamed pretty much all night, for in 
my slumbers I traveled hundreds of 
miles, back to the United States. I 
thought that the hunt was over, that I 
had killed a mammoth tapir, for which 
feat of prowess I had almost instantly 
gained a world-wide celebrity, and that 
I had accepted an invitation to return 
to New York and lecture upon the danta 
under the auspices of the Cooper Insti- 
tute. I was just alighting at the City 
Hall, feeling mightily important, amid 
loud, prolonged cheers and the last dis- 
cordant clashes of a brass band, when 
I was rudely awakened to a realiz- 
ing sense that the only resemblance 
to a brass band within many hundred 
miles was the fist full of tin dippers 
which the negro cook had been rattling 
in my ears, and the only shout audible 
was his everlasting morning salutation 
of ‘Mawnin’, boss! carfee, boss!’ with 
which I had been awakened every day 
for months and months. 


“‘ Before I had finished my pint of that 
vile concoction which goes by the name 
of coffee in the South, my two compan- 
ions of the hunt appeared in the door- 
way of the tent, Ansel, the foremost, 
saluting, and assuring me that we could 
not fail to find and kill our game to-day, 
as he, too, had ‘dreamed danta.’ There- 
fore, while munching my last piece of 
pilot-bread, I followed them down to 
the dugout by the river. 

“It was still bright starlight, and the 
huge full moon of the tropics threw a 
farewell stream of silver light across the 
tree-tops on our side of the river, show- 
ing the opposite bank an apparently un- 
broken wall of dense jungle. Ansel, 
the Carib, took the stern paddle, 
Leocardio, a full-blooded Ometepec In- 
dian, the bow, while I, wrapped in my 
blanket amidships, nursed my rifle across 
my knees. Witha few powerful strokes 
we shot directly across the river and, 
diving into that wall of jungle, entered 


‘one of those little tributaries which feed 


the larger stream at every mile or two. 
Here all was darkness, the tall trees on 
either hand shutting out what was left 
of the light of the fast-sinking moon ; 
but the Indian, with an eye like a cat's 
in this Egyptian blackness, spied out 
and evaded or jumped the innumerable 
sunken logs which lay across the stream. 
Thus we shot silently ahead without a 
word or sound of any kind to break the 
loneliness. At length we left the woods 
and wound along through a low swamp 
for some two miles, and at last reached 
a broad grass swamp covered for several 
acres with tall reeds through which the 
stream ran narrowly. Passing through 
this in turn, my guides ceased paddling 
just on the outskirts of the swamp, 
where the ground began to rise, and 
pushed the canoe in among the tall 
reeds, thus completely concealing both 
canoe and men. 

“ Aswe lay waiting for our prey, with 
naught but the vault of the heavens 
visible beyond our blind of grass, the 
stars began to fade out one by one, and 
the first faint gray of dawn appeared, 
heralded by the usual tropical signal 
of coming day, the howling of hordes 
of Congo monkeys—an uproar which 
the novice might easily mistake for the 
cries of a hundred lions and tigers in 
desperate encounter. 

“Thus we lay for a few moments, when 
Ansel softly touched my arm and, with 
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a warning signal to be quiet, directed 
my attention to the opposite bank. 
After listening a moment, I distinctly 
heard a rustling noise among the reeds, 
as if some large animal were pushing 
his way through the tall grass. Leocar- 
dio had heard it too, and turning, whis- 
pered cautiously in Spanish, ‘viene el 
danta.’ I was now all eyes and strain- 
ing every nerve to get a peep at the 
game. As he emerged from the edge 
of the rushes there was scarcely light 
enough to get a good shot, and knowing 
his fondness for a morning tub, at which 
he generally spends at least half an 
hour, and as we were well to leeward, 
thus preventing all possibility of his 
scenting us, I waited for a more au- 
spicious moment. In the uncertain 
light, and half hidden as he was among 
the reeds, the fellow looked as big as an 
elephant. After a moment’s hesitation, 
apparently for a reconnaissance, he came 
out upon the bank, and with a long- 
drawn wheeze slipped contentedly down 
into the water. 

“Here he stood about half submerged 
and all the while keeping up a most dis- 
tressing asthmatic wheezing. Naturally 
I began to get just a bit anxious for a 
shot and commenced to pull myself to- 
gether for action. Crawling up from 
the bottom of the canoe on to my knees 
I began peering about among the reeds 
for a sight at the beggar, and in my ea- 
gerness leaned a little too far out on one 
side, almost capsizing the craft before I 
realized that I was not on board a ship 
and must be careful. In the sudden 
jump that I made to right the canoe, 
unluckily my foot struck against a pad- 
dle, making a most uncalled-for racket. 
I could have torn my hair with rage at 
my carelessness, but at that instant, 
with a loud snort and a splash the tapir 
rushed for the bank, and, forgetting all 
else save the fact that my game was get- 
ting away, I seized my Winchester and 
sprang to my feet. Now Icouldsee him 
clearly, scrambling as fast as he could 
with his short stumpy legs to scale the 
slippery bank, and fearing lest he should 
succeed and get away, I brought up my 
rifleto shoot. In my excitement I had 
forgotten to pump up a cartridge into 
the chamber, and the result was that 
the gun only snapped. By this time the 
tapir had given up all hope of climbing 
the bank, and turning, swam rapidly 
down-stream with only the tip of his 
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short black snout above the water. 
With a yell and a great clatter of pad- 
dles the men urged the canoe from the 
reeds and we were after him in hot pur- 
suit. But that danta swam remarkably 
fast for one so large, and it required a 
lot of well-applied muscle to overtake 
him. 

“When we had come within twenty 
feet of him I again tried my luck, and 
fired at the black spot on the water, 
The first shot missed, but another hit, 
when instantly the danta turned and, 
raising his head farther out of water, 
swam directly for the canoe, his little 
black eyes glistening viciously, clearly 
showing that he meant blood. It didn’t 
take me long to pump another cartridge 
into that rifle, but he was nearly along- 
side by the time that I was ready for 
him, so that the muzzle almost rested 
on his head when I fired. This finished 
him, and with one final snort he threw 
up his head, nearly capsizing the canoe, 
—for we had drifted directly on to him 
—and sank slowly out of sight. A few 
bubbles rose to the surface, nothing 
more. The spot where the carcass had 
sunk was very nearly in midstream and 
in about twenty feet of muddy water. 
Scarcely had the huge black body dis- 
appeared beneath the surface when 
Leocardio, after quickly divesting him- 
self of his scanty clothing, plunged after 
it. After a few seconds he rose to the 
surface and informed us that he had 
located the body on the bottom. How 
he had been able to see anything down 
in that dark water I never was able to 
understand, and I have sometimes been 
led to believe him almost superhuman, 
for he would find his way through the 
jungles on the blackest night, almost as 
readily as by day. 

“Having regained his breath, Leo- 
cardio dived again, this time taking with 
him the long painter of the boat, made of 
plaited thongs. Again he rose, bring- 
ing one end of the rope with him, while 
the other he had made fast to one of 
the danta’s hind legs. With great care 
not to upset our craft, all hands then 
manned the rope and drew our victim 
to the surface. With considerable dif- 
ficulty the carcass was towed ashore 
and taken into the canoe, his weight 
loading the little shell almost down to 
the gunwale. 

“ Well pleased with the morning’s sport 
we started back toward camp in the 
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clear,broad daylight. Silently we drifted 
down the stream, the death-like still- 
ness of the jungle only broken by the 
scream of an occasional macaw, startled 
at our approach. As we swung around 
one of the many short, sharp bends 
there loomed up before us another 
danta, looking even bigger than the 
one in the canoe. 

“There he stood beneath the bank, his 
fat sides sleek and glistening after his 
morning toilet. Our recognition had 
been mutual and instantaneous, and 
without waiting for any further saluta- 
tions, with one terrific wheeze and snort 
he started for the shore. In atwinkling 
he was up the bank, and as I sprang 
ashore I could hear him crashing through 
the thick underbrush, which soon wholly 
concealed him. I was forced to aban- 
don the pursuit, and as all hands had ar- 
rived at a ravenous point, we agreed to 
run into camp as soon as possible. 

“ Even if one bags no game on atrip of 
this sort, he feels amply repaid for his 
early rising and hard work by the rich 
feast of form and color which Nature 


in that land sets before his eyes with a 
lavish hand. Speeding down-stream, 
we shot under huge cables of twisted 
vines, forming natural bridges from bank 
to bank, and depending from the tree- 
trunks overhead the tropical hanging 
baskets stooped toward us. Along the 
banks grew scarlet passion-flowers, while 
flocks of brilliant and unceasingly noisy 
macaws flew hither and thither across 
the stream, their long tail-feathers 
streaming after them, adorned with all 
the iridescent colors of the rainbow. 
“Coming into camp my partner and 
the rest of the men ran round to ask what 
luck, and amid exclamations, grunts, and 
tugs, we succeeded in hoisting up on 
shore what Leocardio then pronounced 
to be the biggest danta he had ever seen. 
In an incredibly short time the men had 
the carcass dressed, and—this is not a 
fish yarn—the hide was almost an inch 
in thickness, but the meat was as tender 


-as the finest beef, albeit a trifle gamier 


in flavor, and a darker shade in color. 
After that we did not want for meat for 
many days.” 





A SHOT AT CLOSE QUARTERS, 
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‘‘Were we up with the birds, the night- 
hawks?” 


F there is a climate more favorable 
| to a healthy growth of laziness 
than that of the winter season in 
southern California, I have never 
found it: a long-continued flood of 
sunshine as brilliant on New Year’s 
day as on May day, and as brilliant on 
May day as on the Fourth of July. Es- 
pecially is one inclined to enjoy one’s 
self when each regular mail brings 
news of the discomfort of friends and 
the unbearableness of a series of bliz- 
zards. It feeds one’s fancy to be more 
comfortable than one’s neighbors. 

We had spent four months in Cali- 
fornia. We had come with the earliest 
tourists and had basked in the sunshine 
nearly every day of the one hundred 
and twenty-four which had elapsed 
since our arrival. We had gathered 
our chairs into little groups on the pi- 
azza and studied the views in every pos- 
sible direction. We had admired Mt. 
San Jacinto and criticised Mt. San An- 
tonio quite to our own satisfaction. We 
had eaten hearty suppers and slept after 
dinner, until we were total wrecks, so 
far as ambition was concerned, when 
lo! our ideal world began slowly to 
vanish before our eyes; for what makes 
up a world if not the people? and the 
people were vanishing. 


It was one morning in April that we 
awoke and found our little party the 
only guests in our great hotel. We were 
lonesome. Our bouquets of roses and 
heliotrope were not half so fragrant, now 
there were none to envy and admire 
them, and, altogether, we were quite 
disconsolate. Nature was more beauti- 
ful now. The scent of peach and apri- 
cot blossoms was rich on the air; be- 
sides, the grass was still green, and 
soon it would be an ugly brown and 
quite dead. 

It was the second evening of loneli- 
ness that we gathered our little party 
on a side veranda and held a consulta- 
tion. It was very evident that we must 
return home. To stay longer would be 
like lingering in one’s box when the 
play was over; but one thing was cer- 
tain: we must have one final jaunt. 

The gentlemen of our party fell 
readily into our plan, and, while we 
were still discussing as to where our 
jaunt should lead us, began disposing 
of us with as little concern as though 
we were part and parcel of their be- 
longings and worthy of only as much 
consideration as their fishing-tackle and 
portmanteaus. 

We objected to climbing. We had 
tried our muscles in that direction quite 
to our satisfaction in a climb up Mt. 
San Antonio that made our heads dizzy. 
The gentlemen would please make an- 
other choice. It took some little time 
to bring our already determined plan 
into a vortex of favorable opinion; not 
so long, however, for the men to really 
agree that the jaunt might be a pleas- 
ant one, and plan the morrow for its 
taking place. 

There really seemed but one way for 
us to get to San Gabriel Mission, and 
this was the most agreeable way. Our 
horses, which had been hired for the 
season, had been returned. There was 
no railroad ; our bicycles only remained. 
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But, thanks to California! the roads were 
smooth even if they were dusty, and 
the distance but thirty-three miles, 
When we rose the next morning and 
began making preparations, there was 
hardly a glimpse of daylight. I do not 
know but that my good resolutions 


would not all have been thrust aside, | 


and I have left California without see- 
ing this venerable pile in Easter array, 
had not F persisted in waking me 
up. When we were once out in the cool, 
bracing air, wheeling our way from the 
great hotel and the village itself, how 
different were our sensations! The 
eastern sky seemed ablaze with a far 
distant light; the hills were bathed in 
the first glimmering dawn. 

It was the hour that inspired Corot to 
paint those wonderful, misty, impossible 
landscapes that have made him famous. 

As we passed round a sudden hill- 
side curve, I buttoned my jacket closer 
about my throat. There was nothing 
in the atmosphere now to warn one that 
before noonday we should be swelter- 
ing with heat. My fingers tingled a 
little as they grasped the metallic 
handles of my wheel. But instantly we 
were around the curve and sheltered 
from the wind, when we were quite 
comfortable. 

We were on the hard adobé roads 
now, without even dust to impede our 
progress. S , the one marriageable 
lady of our company, boldly led the 
way, supported on either side by two of 
the men who had shadowed her foot- 
steps since first we entered the State. 
I felt sorry for the one, for I knew he 
was as much dut of his reckoning asa 
dog inchurch. Later, however, he fell 
back, when our party moved on, pro- 
tected in the rear by F and me. 

The sun was putting in an appearance 
now. The golden clouds had disap- 
peared from the east, to rally in scat- 
tered platoons in every corner of the 
heavens. The hills were growing a 
brighter and livelier green; but, de- 
spite the brightness, I was decidedly 
uncomfortable. The stimulant afforded 
by my light breakfast of coffee and rolls 
had been expended in my effort to com- 
plete my toilet. Besides, I had not 
come to California for my health, and 
had always suffered friendly taunts con- 
cerning my appetite. At this direful 
complaint F pulled out a couple of 
sandwiches, which he had managed to 














- doors. 


store in-an outside pocket, probably in 
view of this crisis, and we indulged, 
as two well-developed starving humans 
can, upon a couple of hotel sandwiches. 

As the sun rose higher, we discovered 
we were traveling through a bed of 
bloom —not patches of flowers here 
and there, but the earth one perfect 
floral mat. The sweet little pink and 
blue babyeyes nestled close to the 
earth, as if fearing to lift up their heads 
among tall grasses and statelier flowers. 
Delicately tinted cream-cups, blue star- 
flowers and lavender feather-balls min- 
gled freely with gorgeous Chinese pop- 
pies and red warriors. We were in the 
“land of the lily; the gay, blooming 
flowers.” 

When the effects of our sandwiches 
had passed away, and I was feeling very 
much in sympathy with a sinking ship, 
we came in sight of ahouse. It was an 
“adobé,” with a low roof and wide, open 
A low, broad veranda extended 
along three sides of the building and was 
the most occupied portion of the house. 
N interviewed the owner and or- 
dered our breakfast. He had. been 
chosen chief barterer and beggar on 
our first jaunt, and had since held his po- 
sition to the perfect satisfaction of the 
whole party. 

The house had a half-neglected air, 
possibly interesting. The windows were 
dingy and the doorstep was worn half 
intwo. But forgive my even mention- 
ing it; for had you seen the children, all 
ages, sexes and sizes, your only wonder- 
ment would have been that there were 
any windows left. I have seen children 
before. I have admired their smiling 
faces and washed their faces that I might 
admire them still more, but this swarm, 
this never-ceasing flow of young human 
animals that came from the rear end of 
that house and poured into the kitchen, 
was beyond my comprehension. I am 
happy to say they swarmed back again 
at the sight of strangers, else the frugal 
meal might have been shared amongst 
them, and I never rescued from famine, 
and this account never have been written. 

Another stretch of cactus fields, an- 
other grassy plain thickly strewn with 
wild flowers, by a row of hills, and we 
were in sight of the Mission. 

If the Mission was not equal to my 
expectations in some respects, it cer- 
tainly surpassed them in others. It was 
in good condition, though having stood 
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one hundred and twenty years, and was 
in every way roomy and comfortable. 
If we could have worked changes by 
magic, we might have moved the string 
of chime bells from the rear of the church 
to the front, but, undoubtedly, we would 
only have exasperated the old friar. 

As we neared the building, the group 
waiting outside the church doors eyed us 
curiously. Had they seena phantom, or 
the crew of the Flying Dutchman sud- 
denly betake themselves to wheels, their 
expressions would not have been more 
difficult to analyze. We were allowed 
to dismount unmolested, and placed our 
wheels in the shade of a neighboring 
sycamore. When we returned we found 
them securely fastened to the trunk of 
the tree by means of numerous strands 
of tow string. I have yet to learn 
whether this public-spirited citizen who 
performed this friendly office was more 
afraid of a runaway or an explosion. 

Within the church all was in festal 
array. An archway, made of such flowers 
as we had been wheeling through all the 
morning, stood in front of the altar and 
reached from the floor midway to the 
ceiling. The altar, itself, was literally 
covered with bloom. The images, which 
I am sorry to say were few in number 
and poor in quality, were covered with 
roses and wild flowers. Even the pict- 
ures, which I confess looked shabby, in 
comparison with so imposing an edifice, 
trailed their decorations in the dust. 
The seats—they were hardly pews—were 
hard, stiff and uncomfortable, yet a rest 
from our wheels. 

Grizzly seniors, grave senaoras and 
bright-eyed, round-faced sesorttas be- 
gan filling the church. Directly before 
me knelt a sweet-faced girl. Hercheeks 
were full with a touch of roundness, her 
lips were red and well curved, while her 
eyes were Spanish eyes. I fancied I had 
found Ramona, and looked about me for 
Alessandro. He appeared later, a true 
type of Indian. Again I was reminded 
of the pleasure one may enjoy by look- 
ing through other people’s eyes, for 
who but Helen Hunt Jackson could 
find charm in an Indian? 

I was still thinking of my newly 
found Ramona and wishing I could 


pluck her from the dark-faced man and 
the group of children surrounding her, 
when the bells at the rear broke into an 
uproarious, musical chime. I think I 
would have enjoyed their music far 
more if one had not been cracked. We 
did offer to draw lots as to who should 
cut the rope attached to this particular 
bell and thus spare our tortured nerves. 

After an hour and a half spent more in 
looking about us than in listening, we 
were once more in the open air. The 
crowd was more motley now than be- 
fore, while a noonday sun poured down 
upon our unoffending heads, treating 
saint and sinner in the same ruthless 
fashion. 

We had barely succeeded in picking 
ourselves out of the crowd, and I had 
seen my Ramona perch herself on the 
high spring seat of a lumber wagon and 
drive away, when a shrill cry in the 
Spanish tongue attracted our attention. 
“ Nice hot tamales / dear little tamales / 
very nice, very hot! Only try them, 
senors, senoras, and senoritas!” Then 
in the same coaxing voice by another 
salesman: “ Zortillas / warm, light ¢or- 
tillas? Come, senors, here is a dinner 
for your sweethearts !” 

We bought some fama/les and found 
them to be all we desired. The meat 
used in their construction was real 
chicken, and not any of the many sub- 
stitutes too often employed. The olives 
and other condiments were also excel- 
lent. The ¢ortz//as too nearly resembled 
heavy, hot cakes to be inviting. It is 
needless to say we did not buy any. 

After a substantial lunch of such 
viands as we found for sale about us, 
we turned our backs upon the gray old 
walls, the belfry and its many apart- 
ments, the worn plank steps, the path, 
the crowd, and were once more wheel- 
ing our homeward way; not, however, 
until we had heard a certain word fall 
from happy lips which convinced our 
already persuaded minds that even in 
California, young men do not persist- 
ently wait upon young ladies without a 
purpose. We only wish them much joy, 


and feel certain if some of the party 
forget our Easter at San Gabriel Mis- 
sion, all will not. 


JESS. 
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BOUT a year ago, in looking over 
A a daily paper, I came across the 
following sentence, “ Dublin is 

the cyclist’s Paradise, and Ire- 

land his happy hunting ground,” and, 
with the quickened interest of the true 
lover of the wheel, I perused a column 
of attractive statements which followed 
the above-quoted remark. The facile 
pen of the writer described the ways 
and whims of Irish cyclists, their en- 
thusiasm and good fellowship, their 
quaint club-house buried in the beau- 
tiful mountains of Wicklow, their very 
club-name, “ Ohne Hast” (take it easy!), 
and, as I read, a thought grew big within 
my brain, a dream hovered on my mind’s 
horizon, and spread in misty radiance 
over the heaven of my soul. I stood, 
like Moore’s Peri, at the gate of para- 
dise, but not, like her, disconsolate — 
rather daring, planning, working to get 
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through the barrier, which was two- 
fold wide, and long, and deep, and 
strong. A managing editor’s will, and 
the yeasty, briny Atlantic Ocean! 

Then, as the winter months passed 
by, spring came with promise; slowly 
the way opened, the path cleared, as 
ways and paths do when one has will 
and courage, till the thought was ma- 
tured, and the dream took on reality, 
to the extent of a granted vacation and 
an ocean steamship passage, lying tan- 
gible and palely blue, in paper, on my 
writing-table. Along with these two 
precious needfuls were presented vari- 
ous gratuities in the line of advice and 
discouragement. “ You’// never ride that 
distance.” “ From Dublin to Killarney— 
oh, train it; that will do just as well, and 
won’t use you up!” “You'll be shot 
from behind a hedge in that wild coun- 
try.” “Irish roads are something aw- 
ful, and think of the mountains to climb, 
and THE Bocs!” 

I did think of them—oh! how often! 
and the more I thought the more I 
fretted to set out. As to the roads, I 
cheerfully re-read the newspaper ar- 
ticle, and in fancy followed the “ Ohne 
Hasts” on their runs, being strengthened 
by the therein contained assertion that 
old folks with gray hair were among 
the most brisk and energetic of the 
number, who took their pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake alone. The idea of being 
shot at was beneath acceptance, as was 
also the base suggestion of learning the 
true inwardness of Ireland, her beauties 
and her faults, in the stuffy and com- 
monplace precincts of a railway carriage. 
Many were the solemn conclaves I held 
in secret with those who had “ gone be- 
fore,” not in a ghostly and spiritual 
sense, but sturdily pedaling with their 
own good legs, and observing with very 
keen and knowing eyes. A poet, a stu- 
dent and a merchant aided me with 
varied experience, and one delightful 
word, “co!” As to a suitable outfit, 
I could get no pointers from such as 
these, and finally concluded that the 
trim navy serge which had borne the 
burden of the winter and spring wheel- 
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ing was good enough to be engulfed in 
a bog, or riddled from behind a hedge. 
Light shoes and cloth gaiters, chamois 
gauntlets and blue cloth cap went into 
the compact bundle at the bottom of 
the trunk, and with many a bright an- 
ticipation, one more trusting female 
set out to do what pleased her best, in 
spite of the calm disapproval of all and 
sundry. 

“From Dublin to Killarney” rang a 
sweet refrain to the rattle of the train, 
the throb of the steamer, and from 
Dublin to Killarney was the ride finally 
selected. The mountains of Donegal, 
rough and impassable as they looked 
while we steamed past them on the way 
to Derry, seemed to smile at me in grim 
welcome, the soft land breezes sighed 


“come,” the hill torrents laughed and 
beckoned with their watery fingers — 
never was I drawn to any land in such 
sweet way as this! Was it the bicycle, 
or am I Irish after all? 

As we feasted our eyes on the love- 
liness of Lock Foyle, and heard from a 
brilliant Irish girl words of comment 
and loving recognition of every beauty 
spot as we passed it, and received indis- 
putable proof that the Irish roads were 
anything but bad, the line of rosecolor 
began to glow over the fair June sunset, 
it spread to the dream that kept my 
fancy, it glowed through the realization, 
and the afterglow shines yet. If my will 
had needed bracing, pugnacious and 
staunch old Derry would have done the 
job—strength, dogged endurance, con- 
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stancy and victory breathe in the air of 
that historic city—just as palpably as do 
easy-going, /aissez-aller, procrastinating 
whispers float in the very atmosphere of 
“dear dirty Dublin.” 

But I had not been an hour in the lat- 
ter city ere I began to doubt the entire 
accuracy of my newspaper writer’s re- 
mark about the cyclist’s paradise. 
Rather is Dublin the cyclist’s rampage 
ground, racecourse or warpath. Hoot- 
ing, scooting, bellringing, bent double, 
time breaking, life imperiling Dublin 
cyclist, here’s to your appalling mem- 
ory! I got accustomed to you, whilst 
I was your awestruck neighbor, but you 
have grown weird and startling as at 
first, since I have returned to the dolce 
far nienté of Canadian wheeling. The 
Irishman is impetuous on the sturdy 
support of his own two legs—what shall 
we designate him, when, uplifted and 
exhilarated by a high geared pneumatic 


wheel, he drives young men and maidens, - 


old men and children, not to mention 
old women, scuttling like autumn leaves 
in an East wind, out of his way? Faugh 
the ballagh! Clear the track! and he is 
gone, before the affrighted squeak of 
his victims has died in the air. He gets 
there, truly, but just as truly he doesn’t 
care how, through, under or over what 
he flies, so long as he makes time and 
arrives comparatively whole in wheel 
and carcase. He is forever up for re- 
pairs. The cycling depots are busy, 
busy, mending punctured tires, straight- 
ening bent pedals, adjusting handle bars, 
pushing saddles as far back as possible, 
that the “monkey on a stick” attitude 
may be duly observed, and the air re- 
sounds with rumors of slips and slides, 
and contusions and smashes, tales of 
woe of various kinds and degrees. These 
are usually told with a chuckle and a 
grin, as if it were rathera capital joke to 
arrive home, sitting uneasily on a jaunt- 
ing car, with a demented looking wheel, 
wavy in the tire and erratic in the 
spokes, reposing behind the driver, for, 
as a merry-eyed Irish lad told me glee- 
fully, “You see, a jaunting car just 
seems built to carry a wheel.” 

In every direction round Dublin stretch 
perfect roads and pretty scenery; guide- 
books are compiled giving the minutest 
particulars as to distance, state of roads 
and scenic attractions, and if one enthu- 
siast affects the South, and assures you 
that the Northern or Western roads are 
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abominable and uninteresting, there al- 
ways follow him two more ready to pick 
up the gauntlet in defense of the dispar- 
aged localities, and to belittle the beau- 
ties of the Wicklow hills. It must be 
always remembered that what may bea 
trying road, if taken at full speed and 
carelessly, is possibly a very decent high- 
way under other conditions, and I gen- 
erally observed the “ other conditions ” 
myself. I rode a Raglan wheel, and 
the only occasion when my mind mis- 
gave me was when I stood, on the morn- 
ing of my departure from Dublin, look- 
ing the dainty machine carefully over 
to make sure it was in perfect order, 
and thinking of the trials that lay be- 
fore it. I may add that it was as good 
as ever at the end of the trip. After the 
costume and the wheel, came the itin- 
erary. (Isn’t that sequence a confession 
of sex?) I had maps and advice galore, 
and a good share of undiluted Hibernian 
pessimism, with large portions of much 
watered veracity, and highly colored ad- 
jectives. And in the face of it all, I 
often wilted and stormed. However, 
much gabbling and contradiction had 
its final result in a route selected partly 
because of its scenic interest, a good 
deal because of its good roads, and in 
some instances, because of “ pure cussed- 
ness ’’ and obstinacy on my part in fixing 
my hopes on seeing some out of the way 
place, which for one reason or another 
was an object of curiosity or interest to 
me. Pretty and grotesque were the 
names which jostled together in my 
memory, and fell in decidedly un-Celtic 
accents from my lips. The Dargle, 
fondly dilated on by the author of my 
being in far off childish days. Black- 
rock—just under my nose, as it were. 
(Why had I always in fancy located it 
at ornear Cork?) The Scalp, the Pow- 
erscourt Waterfall, Glen-da-lough, En- 
niskerry, Avoka; shades of poets and 
saints—what an essence of romance 
and holiness combined was here! Kil- 
kenny, where a Bishop held out kindly 
hand of welcome; Cashel, where the 
chapel of King Cormac, the Holy Stone, 
and Druids only know what of up- 
turned sacrificial altar and hoary in- 
terest is to be found ; Tipperary, where 
the plucky Smith-Barry and the Land 
League met in mortal combat, and which 
I had determined within myself to visit, 
cotte qu'il cote! Kilkenny Caves and 
Mallow Castle, and various “kils”” and 
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“ballys” and such delightful localities. 
We wanted to go here, there, and to all 
points of the compass at one and the 
same time, but finally succeeded in ar- 
ranging a route which could be gone 
over in the time at our disposal, acci- 
dents notwithstanding, and which I have 
designated in the accompanying map. 
I have dropped naturally from singular 
to plural, because by this time there 
was a “ we”’—a handsome Irish cousin, 
who had pledged himself in black and 
white to ride with me to the world’s 
end, if I would allow him. He knew 
scarcely more of the road than I did, 
had never seen Killarney, and was not 
the least bit interested in the natives, 
but he took keen delight in a pretty view, 
his muscles were in undoubted condi- 
tion, his savoir faire admirable, and for 
these good reasons his offer was ac- 
cepted as a distinct blessing, and as 
eminently comforting to a lone woman 
liable to be shot or engulfed at any 
moment ! 

A week was spent round and about 
Dublin, where I rode blissfully through 
sylvan scenes and intersecting tram- 
lines with equal immunity from far 
worse fates than possible shooting or 
engulfing—to wit : puncturing my pneu- 
matic tire, or landing on a greasy, wet, 
stone pavement and spoiling my clothes. 
I had, at any rate, found my niche in 
the paradise of the newspaper article, 
though I rode very meekly and neither 
shouted at nor scared my fellowmen, as 
is the habit of the gentlemen angels on 
wheels. Some people don’t call them 
by this pretty name, and one crusty 
editor, with an anti-pneumatic soul, and 
a lack of /a polttesse, actually nicknamed 
them “cads on casters.” Perhaps a 
fair medium between the two is about 
what they deserve, for though they are 
“impetuous,” their hearts are in theright 
place. Mine was not, however. It 
seemed to be straying somewhere away 
“over there,” where the blue Wicklow 
Mountains looked down at me, ever 
whispering—even amid the laughter and 
pranks of the merry “ Ohne Hasts,” as we 
skurried out to the farm club-house for 
tea ; even over the “sough” of the sea 
round Ireland’s Eyeas we hilariously pic- 
nicked at Howth; even louder than the 
crash of the band as we trundled easily 
round Phoenix Park, or leaned against 
our wheels on Kingstown pier—ever 
whisperng, “Come, we will please you 





better !”” And so one cool Monday morn- 
ing, after dawdling and forgetting and 
doing and undoing, in true Dublin fash- 
ion, until half-past eleven—until I was 
ready to cry with impatience and ex- 
asperation, we set out southward, and 
sped, too swiftly for an all-day ride, out 
of the tarrying city, where the “ Osne 
Hasts” grow, into the land of promise. 

Our first day’s ride was to end at Glen- 
da-lough, the place of the Seven Church- 
es ; we were to ride through Powers- 
court (don’t say Power, but Pore, please!), 
which is the home of Lord Powerscourt, 
and also the home of a wonderfully 
pretty little waterfall, made by the 
River Dargle, which takes a leap over 
a precipice some seventy feet in height, 
and falls in sprays and sparkles that are 
dainty and tinkling and pretty as one 
could wish to see. We took unapostolic 
purses and two coats, also some small 
toilet comforts, in the waterproof bundles 
on our luggage carriers, and the Irish 
cousin (whom some fellow-student of 
Trinity had basely nicknamed Tim) 
carried a semblance of a watch on his 
chain, which, being interpreted, turned 
out to be a dear little drinking-glass of 
the telescopic variety, with a compass 
on its cover. Of course we had sand- 
wiches. I was the commissariat, and 
carried the provisions in a hand-bag on 
my lamp-hook; Tim was the canteen, 
and relied on the mountain springs for 
drinks. We pedaled merrily along, 
only arrested by the small catastrophe 
of my chain-guard becoming loose unbe- 
known to me, and getting promptly 
whirled by my left pedal into a shape- 
less lump of twisted wires. “ Shall we 
go back and get it mended?” said Tim 
doubtfully. But I was too much afraid 
that if we turned back we should never 
get started again, to listen to such a 
suggestion ; so I climbed on my wheel 
after freeing the pedal of its bedeviled 
necklet, and by dint of sitting on my 
skirt, contrived to keep it from catching 
in the chain. Of course it wasn’t pret- 
ty, nor very comfortable to the cyclist, 
whose one care in mounting is to adjust 
her skirt as carefully as an exquisite 
parts his hair; but it was better than 
the misery of turning back, at all events, 
and in the beauty of the mountains and 
the smoothness of the road, I soon for- 
got to consider appearances. Ennis- 
kerry came upon us in pretty wise 
nestling in the shadow of the “Sugar, 
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loaf,” a grand cone-shaped peak which 
is a landmark far across the country 
side. sThe canteen located a mountain 
spring, the commissariat dispensed the 
toothsome sandwiches, and we lunched 
on the top of a low wall, and looked 
across admiringly at Enniskerry. It is 
a sweet little picture with its church 
spire, its white cottages straggling along 
the street, and cuddled into a little 
bunch of a village, while the protecting 
Sugarloaf towers heavenward behind 
i. W e ‘ve got to get to the other side 
of Aim,” said Tim, waving a sandwich 
in the direction of the mountain. “We 
go through the Scalp (which means a 
cleft or gorge), and if you don’t get a 
hill long enough to satisfy you before 
night and an expressive pause en- 
sued as Tim engaged his energies on 
the last sandwich. “How long?” I 
asked, with the confidence of the green- 
horn. ‘Three miles,” muttered Tim, 
in a rather muffled and sandwichy voice. 
“ What /” Igasped. He nodded grave- 
ly. “A scorcher; you'll have to walk 
it,” he said, calmly. “I won't.” “All 
right, old lady, let’s get on to Powers- 
court. Have another drink?” Tim 
had by this time arrived at a sufficient 
estimate of me never to argue with me ; 
he made his statement, and when I dis- 
puted it, or rebelled, he simply said, 
“All right,” and allowed subsequent 
experience to convince me. 

We got on to Powerscourt in peace 
and satisfaction, and on .-producing an 
order, which we had got for the asking 
from Lord Powerscourt’s agent, we were 
admitted by an ancient lodge-keeper 
into the beautiful demesne, and took a 
ride through that sixteen thousand acres 
which own Lord Powerscourt as lord of 
the soil. Of course it goes without 

saying that the roads here were some- 
thing perfect, and on either side clumps 
of rhododendrons, white, pink and crim- 
son in full bloom, ferns and wild flowers, 
rustic bridges and shaven turf, grand 
old trees, and many a tinkling rill, at the 
sound of whose silvery voice we always 
fancied we heard the first echo of the 
far-famed waterfall. But sixteen thou- 
sand acres gives quite a lengthy ride, 
and we were surfeited with glimpses of 
lovely places, soft lawns, bosky dells, 
dainty deer flitting under the great oaks, 
or staring knee-deep in the feathery 
ferns, before we came to the foot of the 
cliff and in sight of the little lace-like 





fall, leaping and dashing from a rock 
seventy feet above us. This is one of 
the picture places of Ireland, and the 
only part of it reserved from the tourist 
is in the immediate vicinity of the Hall, 
where one reads on a signboard that 
tourists are requested not to take the 
road past the front of the residence. 
Out of the handsome demesne, in a sud- 
den flurry of mist and rain we presently 
wheeled to face the scorcher—that three- 
mile hill of which I had lightly spoken 
at lunch. Of course I tried to ride, but 
the stones were damp and slippery, and 
I was soon glad enough to dismount 
and even accept the help of Tim’s sturdy 
hand to assist me in pushing along my 
wheel. The mountain air was sweet 
and light and bracing, and a grand view 
rewarded this long climb—not to men- 
tion the happy consciousness that for 
all this mounting there must be a cor- 
responding descent once we had passed 
the Scalp. One can always bear hard 
things if one is sure of their reward. 
The climb had been absolutely: lonely 
and desolate, but now we began to meet 
people, on cars and on foot, with cloaks 
and shawls over their heads, and on all 
those patient faces was a smile gentle 
and kind. I don’t deny that I smiled 
first, often I laughed, too, at the quaint 
greetings of ‘“ More power to you, 
ma’am!” “God bless the lady!” “Eh, 
it’s you that do be going!” with which 
our hurried passing was announced. 
One quaint carload, an Irish wedding 
party with a smiling, pretty bride in a 
tulle veil and white wreath, and a very 
tipsy but beaming bridegroom, halted 
at the inn at Roundwood, where we were 
having our tea, and very strange and 
peculiar it seemed to my American eyes 
to see the cars turn by the inn door, and 
the host bring out the tiny glass of 
totheen, which the bride must sip and 
the groom drain at every hospitable 
door. No wonder the poor fellow was 
heavy-headed and rather unsteady on 
hisseat ! Tim gravely informed me that 
it is the duty of the best man at Irish 
weddings to produce the groom at the 
ceremony in a state of almost inebria- 
tion, hardly knowing what he is doing 
or saying. We temperately confined 
ourselves to tea, the good Irish tea, 
which puts to shame many a modish 
brew in this our land, and the inn ser- 
vant put bread and butter galore at our 
disposal, and charged us a quarter 





‘* WE LUNCHED ON THE TOP OF A LOW WALL.” (2. 32.) 
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apiece. It was not far to Glen-da-lough, 
where our dinner was ordered; so we 
partook more delicately of the bread 
and butter than we usually did, and 
soon wheeled out of Roundwood in the 


‘*MORE POWER TO YOU, MA’AM.” 


EASTER 


In the land of pine and palm, 
The lilies that know no frost and snow, 
For a joyful Easter psalm. 


ve 
Wid 
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The font, at the foot of the shrine, 
Till each gold heart glows like the soul of the 
rose, 


In the consecrated wine. 


They say in the icy northland 
That without the Winter’s sting, 
And the cutting wind, we can never find 
All the beauty and warmth of the Spring ; 


That joys are sweeter if sorrow has wrung 
The tortured heart alway; 

But the scar of the pain must ever remain 
I care not what they say. 


(p- 32:) 


most charming sunlit evening that I 

ever looked at. The ruined chapel of 

Annamoe necessitated a halt, an agon- 

ized climb over an iron-spiked gate and 
an inspection of the quaint little chapel, 
where two jfotheen bot- 
tles reposed in the font, 
and scores of names 
were scribbled over the 
whitened walls. “Sure, 
‘tis Annamoe Chapel, 
my lady; we do not be 
goin’ there now,” ex- 
plained one of a loung- 
ing group by the way- 
side, as, flurried and 
breathless, I scrambled 
over the gate into 
their midst. “A straight 
wheel to Glen-da-lough 
and no more halts!” 
ordered Tim, who was 
thinking of his dinner ; 
and so we proceeded 
down a charming road, 
and at a quarter to eight 
we alighted at the low- 
eaved white cottage 

‘ where we were tospend 
the night. It is not an 
inn,though tourists may 
stop there in very limit- 
ed numbers, but it is the 
cleanest, coziest, most 
reasonable and _ best 
managed cottage in all 
Ireland, and its name is 
“ Richardsons,” 


To be continued. 


LiLifes. 


The flowers are none the fairer 
For the Winter’s weary thrall, 

And undefiled is the joy of a child 
That has never known grief at all. 


So the lilies that swoon in their scented breath 
Are the Easter lilies to twine; 

Spring sings them a song the whole year long, 
In the land of the palm and pine. 


Then gather Ascension lilies, 
In their pure perennial bloom ; 

Let there be no taint of sorrow’s plaint 
At the Saviour’s empty tomb. 


Let the languorous Easter lilies, 
In the Summer land of the palm, 
Chant the glorious theme, He rose to redeem, 
In a glad thanksgiving psalm. 
EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 





SOCIAL philosopher has asserted 
that the less intellectual a people 
are the more they dance, be- 
cause, being unable to enjoy the 

higher mental pleasures, they resort 
to mere bodily movement for amuse- 
ment; and another has stated that those 
who are fondest of dancing are most de- 
ficient in brain power. This proposi- 
tion he tries to prove by calling atten- 
tion to the rage for dancing among 
savages and, in fact, all primitive peo- 
ple, whether they are black, red, or 
white. 

Light heels and light heads are sup- 
posed to go together in modern life, but 
this is evidently somewhat of an exag- 
geration, as persons of the highest cul- 
ture may be the most airy and graceful 
of terpsichoreans, their subtler intelli- 
gence enabling them to express in their 
actions the veritable poetry of motion. 

It may, perhaps, be fairly said that, 
as a general rule, those hare- brained 
creatures who consider that no pleasure 
in life can equal that found in a ball- 
room are the least serious in the com- 
munity, and, to use a military phrase, 
“exceedingly light artillery” in any 
contest requiring brain or brawn. 

There are exceptions to this rule, as 
there are to all others, but I think it will 
hold good as applied to those who like 
dancing for the mere sake of dancing, 
and not for the opportunities it affords 
for being sociable. 

One of the old maxims on dancing as 
it should be practiced in public by well 
bred people is: “If you dance well, 
dance seldom ; if you do not dance well, 
do not dance at all.” 


The object of this advice was, appar- 
ently, to prevent good dancers from 
displaying their ability or agility in too 
pronounced a manner, as if they were 
so many dancing masters, and to save 
the poor dancers from making a laugh- 
ing stock of themselves. 

This delicate counsel is rarely acted 
upon, however, even by well-bred peo- 
ple, their vanity being greater than 
their power of self-denial, especially 
if they are adepts in the terpsichorean 
art. Itis related of the famous Mar- 
shal Saxe that nothing pleased him so 
much after one of his victories as the 
opportunity to display his fine person 
and gorgeous uniform in a bali-room.to 
the admiring gaze of bright eyes, and 
that he was one of the best patrons of 
the floor. The English royal family 
are reported to be very fond of dancing 
and excellent dancers, the Prince of 
Wales being considered one of the best 
waltzers among the prospective crowned 
heads of Europe. 

Whoever has 


seen him 


whirling 


PINNATED GROUSE. 
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around a ball-room in Homburg or 
Nice could readily believe this, as he 
seems to dance with his whole heart 
and soul, and as if it were the greatest 
pleasure on earth. I have seen many 
an untutored Indian, however, who ex- 
celled him in strength and intensity of 
action, and who danced as if his life de- 
pended on its perfect accomplishment. 
If I were asked to give an opinion as to 
who are the greatest dancers in the 
world I should point to the Western 
Indians, as they introduce dancing at 
every feast and fast and for every imag- 
inable purpose on every possible occa- 
sion, from a preparation for war to 
rejoicing over the capture of a deer, 
bear, wolf, or rabbit. It is with them, 
however, as it was with the ancients, 
more of areligious than a social cere- 
mony, and they depend upon it as be- 
ing their greatest, in fact only, means 
for obtaining the “good medicine,” or 
magical power, with which they hope to 
overcome all the difficulties of life, be- 
come successful in war, chase and love, 
and checkmate or defeat all enemies. 
It is to them what prayer is to a Chris- 
tian or Buddhist. 

Victory or defeat, disease or death, 
good news or bad, abundance or starva- 
tion are equally made the occasion for a 
dance; yet they rarely permit the 
women to join in it, even when it is of a 
purely social character, as they consider 
that such a display of equal rights would 
result in “ bad medicine,” or 1ll-luck. 

On the few occasions in which females 
are allowed to indulge in the amuse- 
ment, or rather violent and laborious 
exercise, they are treated more as 
accessories than participators, as if they 
were merely intended to heighten the 
dramatic effect of a scene and to enable 
the warriors to contrast the vast differ- 
ence between themselves and_ the 
squaws by recounting their own mighty 
deeds by flood and field and indulging 
in the most extravagant boasting con- 
cerning themselves and their paternal 
ancestors. 

Thus, while ladies in civilized com- 
munities are the great attraction ofa 
ball-room, and are expected to lead in 
the mazy evolutions, the light or bril- 
liant conversation, and to display their 
most exquisite dresses and fascinating 
manners, they are, in savage society, 
expected to act as wall-flowers, keep as 
silent as they can, and confine their 
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taste to admiring the dress and antics 
of the madly bounding braves jumping 
in circles before them. 

We can see from this that man occu- 
pies much the same position as to dress 
and dancing in primitive society that a 
woman does in civilized circles, and 
that the lower we descend in animal 
life the more of a coxcomb does the 
male become. 

We find this fully illustrated among 
both birds and quadrupeds, the deep- 
voiced lion, with his shaggy mane and 
powerful frame being equally as con- 
scious of his strength and beauty as 
the proudest peacock is of his gaudy 
plumage, or the sweetest songster of the 
grove of his most brilliant and dulcet 
notes. 

These animals receive their power, 
gay feathers or harmonious voice in or- 
der to win the admiration of the less 
pretentious females, and they use them 
mainly for that purpose, just as the 
painted savages of the Far West dance 
best and vaunt loudest in the presence 
of the squaws, or the dandies of a “‘Ger- 
man” assume their most gracious airs 
to captivate the attendant belles. 

Man being a compound of all the vir- 
tues, vices, and habits of the lower ani- 
mals, it is only natural that parallels 
should be found in their manners and 
customs, whether it be in war or in love. 
The gallinaceous birds of the United 
States are, probably, his best imitators 
in dancing, it being almost as prominent 
a feature in their existence, especially 
during the mating period, as it is in 
that of the Indians before one of their 
raids, or the youths of both sexes in 
civilized communities during the win- 
ter. 

The latter and the birds employ dan- 
cing largely, if not mainly, for the same 
purpose, that is, to win the admiration 
or companionship, for better or worse, 
of the opposite sex, but with this differ- 
ence, that the birds, knowing nothing 
about any other method of wooing, 
always resort to it whenever they want 
a mate. Like the savages, the birds 
only allow the males to indulge in the 
amusement, the females being on all 
occasions mute but admiring  wall- 
flowers, or lookers-on from a distance. 

The most enthusiastic devotees of 
dancing among the American avi- 
fauna are the sharp-tailed grouse (Pedi- 
ocetes phasianellus), whose habitat 
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extends from Illinois to Alaska. This 
species varies slightly in coloring in dif- 
ferent localities, but that which is best 
known in the Central West is blackish 
above, variegated with brownish-yellow; 
the scapulars are broadly streaked with 
white; the head, neck and ground color 
are white; the under markings are 
dusky ; there are dusky spots on the 
throat; the toes are feathered, and the 
two long feathers in the tail, which have 
given it the general name it bears, are 
very conspicuous. It is about the size 
of the prairie chicken, and its flesh is 
both succulent and palatable. Although 
the males of most of the gallinaceous 
order indulge in various forms of what 
might be called dancing to win their 
brides, yet none practices it so assidu- 
ously as the sharp-tail, or spotted 
chicken. 

The terpsichorean evolutions are be- 
gun in the spring, soon after the birds 
are in their gayest plumage and most 
vigorous condition. The grouse 
assemble in small flocks, and these 
increase steadily in numbers until 
in the course of a week perhaps they 
amount to scores. If this number is 
considered too great for one party, 
secessions occur until the assembly is 
reduced to the proper proportion ; then 
immediate preparations are made for 
opening the season. 

The first movement of the males is to 
find a suitable plot where shrubbery 
grows, and to trample down the grass 
over an areca of thirty or forty square 
feet. When this a/ fresco ball-room is 
ready those intending to become bene- 
dicts frequent it every morning and 
evening for fifteen or sixteen days, and 
indulge in the most ludicrous antics ever 
witnessed by civilized man. 

The females retire to one side and 
look as coy and demure as they can, 
while the masculine ballet-dancers step 
boldly into the cleared space and begin 
to display their airs and graces, their 
stately forms and new spring suits, and, 
above all, their perfect knowledge of 
the terpsichorean art, with all the self- 
consciousness and assurance of an old- 
time fop or a modern coxcomb, 

They first ruffle up their neck feath- 
ers, clevate their tails, drop their rigid 
wings close to the ground, and, while 
keeping up arapid vibratory or drum- 
ming sound with them, circle round and 
round one another in slow waltzing time. 


first © 


They chassez to the right and left, stop, 
and bow to partners, then squat on the 
ground in the most ridiculous postures 
and gaze rapturously, or rather lacka- 
daisically, at each other for several 
moments. 

On arising they inflate their bodies 
as much as possible, strut around like 
Belgian drum-majors, assume the most 
pompous attitudes, and act as if they 
were overcome with their own import- 
ance. They move in couples, fours and 
groups, advance and retire, balance 
partners, and when wheeling indulge 
in gentle clucking, as if they were com- 
plimenting one another on their fine 
appearance, the success of the meeting, 
and the “ exquisite and delightful pleas- 
ure of your company, don’t you know.” 

They certainly act as much like prigs 
as the bipeds of the civilized ball-room, 
but they are far more interesting, be- 
cause there is some character in their 
movements, and not a little amusement 
for the human spectator. The figures 
of the grouse dance are like those of a 
minuet, but more complex, for, though 
all the birds go through the same move- 
ments, each couple or group acts in- 
dependently, and dance as they please. 
Their style is strongly suggestive of a 
rustic ball where only two or three are 
acquainted with the figures, and they 
try to push or drag the others through 
them. 

The pace of the feathered terpsicho- 
reans varies considerably, being some- 
times quite fast, though oftener slow 
and measured, but in either case they 
act as if they thought the proper execu- 
tion of the dance was the most serious 
work of their lives. And so it is, for, 
unless they acquit themselves credit- 
ably, they are liable to remain bachelors 
for that season. 

When a bird gets tired it leaps to 
one side and gives a gentle cluck, 
apparently to excuse its conduct to its 
partner. It plays the part of spectator 
after that until it is rested, then bounds 
in and dances with as much vim as 
ever, as if it were bound to show the 
gentle wall-flowers that it could out- 
waltz all its congeners. It seems to 
be quite ignorant of the aphorism “ If 
you dance well, dance seldom,” or else 
it defies such counsel by doing the very 
opposite. 

As soon as the males have shown the 
ladies all their accomplishments they 
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choose partners for the season and de- 
vote the remainder of the year to rear- 
ing young waltzers. 

Their ball-rooms, which are known as 
“chicken stamping grounds” in the 
West, can be readily recognized by the 
way in which the grass and low shrub- 
bery are trampled down, and _ the 
numerous runways in the adjoining 
bushes. 

Old hunters and ranchmen assert that 
each flock, if itis not disturbed much by 
sportsmen or stock, returns to the same 
ball-room or stamping ground year 
after year, and that if driven from there 
temporarily it will wait for some time to 
see if it is safe to return before attempt- 
ing to prepare another. 

Young birds do not always follow 
their parents, however, for if they did 
they would have more opportunities for 
fighting than dancing and for running 
than wooing. One maysee from ten to 
fifty of these ball-rooms close to a stream 
in a day’s march in parts of the West, 
particularly where shelter and food are 
abundant and settlers scarce, for the 
sharp-tail, unlike the prairie fowl, flees 
before man, while the latter accompanies 
or follows him in his migrations. 

The pinnated grouse, or prairie fowl, 
(Cupidonia cuptdo), are also fond of the 
saltatorial art, but their dances, like 
those of some human denizens of the 
Western border, are very liable to end 
in bloodshed, particularly if female 
partners are not so abundant as they 
should be. These birds select an open 
ridge covered with short grass for their 
ball-room and run over a large area, 
now strutting in the most stilted style, 
inflating the distensible sacs on each side 
of the neck, expanding the little wings 
or tufts beside them, erecting and 
spreading the tails, and tooting or 
booming in a clamorous manner; or 
they may engage in a lively and original 
quadrille in which dancing and quarrel- 
ing are about equally mingled. 

If two engage in a combat, it ter- 
minates only with the flight or death of 
one of them. They are much addicted 
to the habit of calling the hens to gaze 
on their forms or to witness their con- 
tests on the field of Mars or Terpsichore, 
and if they succeed in their purpose 
they seem to attain the acme of hap- 
piness in the grouse world. This “call- 
ing” is done with the air reservoirs, 
which are alternately filled and emptied, 
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and produce sounds simular to the roll 
of a muffled drum. This roll can be 
heard a mile or more in pleasant 
weather, and is always the signal for 
the hens to assemble as spectators at 
rout or tourney a fa pied and choose 
their companions for the year. 

While not so interesting as that of 
their congeners, the spotted chicken, 
still, the dancing of these prairie roam- 
ers is quite unique and amply repays 
one for the time spent in witness- 
ing it, particularly if the martial god 
rules the assembly in place of the gentle 
goddess with the plectrum. 

When the females have selected their 
partners all the drumming, parading, 
dancing and fighting cease among 
these feathered knights, and they be- 
come as peaceable and unobtrusive as 
so many turtle doves. Is this an ad- 
ditional proof of the truth of the adage 
that a female is at the bottom of all 
trouble on earth? If it is, then it may 


‘safely be stated that she is not to be 


blamed for it, as the fault—if fault it 
is—does not originate with her. 

The males of the Canada grouse or 
Spruce partridge (Canace canadensis), 
whose range extends as far north as 
70°, woo their companions by display- 
ing their forms, fighting, and calling or 
drumming. They expect to win their 
partners more by their drumming than 
dancing ability, still they resort to a 
certain form of march when they wish 
to appear most fascinating. They have 
the habit of rising spirally in the air at 
intervals, and making a drumming, me- 
tallic sound which is loudest as they 
descend. The cause of this is ap- 
parent in the broad spread of the tail, 
which is turned over the back, and the 
acute angle which the wings make with 
the body so that the filaments act like 
taut harp strings and produce a metallic 
resonance. 

The dusky grouse (Canace obscura), 
which is probably the handsomest mem- 
ber of its family when in full plumage 
during the spring and early winter, is 
evidently very proud of itself, for it 
struts about with the self-conscious air 
of an invincible lady-killer, and calls 
loudly to the hens to view it on dress 
parade. 

An adult male swells with pride if he 
fancies some coy female espies him, and 
marches slowly, and with a mien that 
always reminds one of a dark dandy in 
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DUSKY GROUSE, 
holiday attire walking proudly in front 
of a bevy of dusky belles. 

This species of grouse is probably 
the best ventriloquist on the continent, 
for on hearing the “call” one might 
think it quite a long distance away, 
when in fact it may be only a few feet, 
and he may seek the retreat for hours 
‘without finding it, yet the sexes fly to 
each other without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. 

The dusky grouse is a most persistent 
troubadour during the mating period, 
often keeping up his courting song night 


and day with only slight intermissions, 
This song is a deep, prolonged whirring 
noise, which is repeated several times, 


then stopped for awhile. Itis supposed 
to be produced by the alternate inflation 
and contraction of the air sacs on the 
sides of the throat. Although this bird 
may be considered a dancer to a certain 
extent yet it places its main dependence 
for winning a mate on its drumming 
and ventriloquial power. 

The ruffed grouse (Bonasa umbellus), 
which is found from Hudson Bay to 
Texas and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, may be considered both a 
drummer and a dancer, for, though the 


RUFFED GROUSE. 


male is perhaps unexcelled among his 
family in the former capacity, he may 
also be said to be unapproachable as a 
dancer. He is too proud and stately to 
condescend to dance the minuets of the 
sharp-tails or the quadrilles of the prairie 
fowl, so he confines his saltatory ex- 
ercise to exhibiting his swelling form 
while parading on a log to the music of 
his own drumming. 

During the wooing season he marches 
steadily for hours and clucks his sense 
of satisfaction at his own importance 
quite frequently. He often stops ab- 
tuptly in his marching and flaps his 
wings so vigorously that they produce a 
booming sound, which reverberates for 
half a mile or more through the forest. 

After drumming for several minutes 
he ceases suddenly, then resumes it, 
and sustains it until he becomes weary. 
This booming is not unlike the roll of a 
kettle-drum, and is so very deceptive in 


- woods that one is often misled as to its 


direction. The drumming and parad- 
ing begin between February and 
April, according to the mildness of the 
climate, and continue until all the fer- 
tile birds have paired. Barren hens 
frequently drum during the summer, 
and young males in the autumn, soon 
after leaving the family brood. 

The drumming is heard more in the 
morning and evening than at any other 
time, and is persistent in cloudy 
weather and often continued all night. 
Old farmers and hunters say that the 
drumming is always heard before a 
rain; therefore, if they see the birds 
flying to the trees when the day is fine 
they expect rain, but if they remain on 
the ground, though the sky should be 
never so threatening, fair weather is 
expected. 

Few woodland scenes are more inter- 
esting to a lover of nature than behold- 
ing a couple of these birds marching up 
and down a log in all the glory of a 
new plumage, and drumming vehe- 
mently for the females to come and ad- 
mire them. The latter at first seem to 
be totally unaware of the presence of 
such ardent wooers, though they are 
looking directly towards them ; but, de- 
murely pecking at imaginary seeds or 
insects, they gradually approach the 
parade-ground of the drummers. 

Should one coyly reply toa drummer, 
the other considers this an insult that 
can only be wiped out in blood, so he 






























































boldly issues from his retreat and at- 
tacks his rival with all the fire and fury 
characteristic of his pugnacious family. 
The contest is opened without any pre- 
liminaries and continued until termin- 
ated by the flight or death of the weaker. 

The victor then marches away with 
his feathered Helena and tries to breathe 
his notes of love into her ear before he has 
recovered from the exhaustion of the des- 
perate struggle he waged in her behalf. 

The plumed knights of old were 
always ready to throw down the gauge 
of battle to all rivals in honor of some 
“faire ladye”’, and the feathered knights 
do exactly the same thing amid their 
woodland retreats. The Bayards of the 
chivalric era sang only of war and love ; 
their avian prototypes of to-day cannot 
sing about anything else. 

During the spring, their whole 
thoughts seem to be an echo of the 
Teutonic saw: “Ohne Magd geht es 
nicht” (“ You cannot do anything with- 
out the ladies”). They are therefore en- 
titled to be considered as chivalric as 
any members of the human family who 
pride themselves on their courteous 
gallantry to the fair sex. 

The sage cock (Centrocercus urophas- 
zanus), Which is a resident of the region 
lying between Western Kansas and the 
Sierra Nevada and Cascade Ranges, de- 
pends more on his vocal than his drum- 
ming and dancing abilities for winning 
his bride. Yet he parades a great deal, 
and is evidently as proud of his stately 
marching as a member of a crack regi- 
ment can be of his. 

When he goes on parade he spreads 
the tail into a fan-like shape, inflates the 
neck and air sacs to the fullest extent, 
lowers the wings until they sweep the 
ground, and then marches, wheels, 
struts, and sings until some female 
takes pity on his forlorn condition and 
accepts him for better or worse. 

He is certainly the most devoted of 
lovers, and displays more of those char- 
acteristics known as “idiotic softness ”’ 
and “spoony melancholy ” than any of 
his congeners. His courting song is a 
deep, guttural and unmelodious whir— 
whir — whir — hoo — hoo, which sounds 
as if he were troubled with a bad cold, 
or had a bush in his throat. This is 
apparently intended more for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the 
females to his whereabouts than to cap- 
tivating them, he depending for that 
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mainly on his airs and graces. Heis a 
most indefatigable marcher, and struts 
and stares, and inflates himself until he 
seems ready to burst. 

The males of this species do not seem 
so pugnacious as their congeners ; they 
do not, at least, consider every attempt 
at singing an erotic lay by a rival, a chal- 
lenge to a deadly combat. They fight 
occasionally, of course; what ardent 
wooers do not? but they may be con- 
sidered quite peaceable compared to the 
remainder of their order. 

A cursory review of the grouse family 
reveals the fact that some of them win 
their brides chiefly by a display of their 
dancing ability, while the others, though 
depending largely on the same method, 
vary it with exhibitions of ventrilo- 
quism, drumming, and very hoarse sing- 
ing. The terpsichoreans are, chiefly, 
denizens of the plains and prairies, and 
the drummers and serenaders of woods 
and forests. The main reliance of all, 
nevertheless, is in their fighting power, 
as they know that a successful warrior 
is always able to win the lady of his 
choice; for in the lower animal world 
it seems to be the law that each Helen 
belongs to the victorious Paris. 

Strength, endurance, and pugnacity 
rule there, and are far more potent than 
any other accomplishments in winning 
the female heart. 

The wild turkey gobbler may aiso be 
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considered a dancer, as he indulges in 
stately marching and wheeling and in- 
dignant hopping when he sees a rival. 
These hops are always in keeping with 
his feelings at the moment they are 
made, so that a keen observer can gen- 
erally guess at his mental state by watch- 
ing his movements. 

If he is parading 
pairing period he usually moves in 
slow and measured time, displays his 
beauty of plumage to the utmost limit, 
and calls loudly for some lovely com- 
panion in golden bronze to join him in 
his evolutions. If none responds he 
becomes more vehement in his de- 
mands, and apparently tries to split his 
throat, while his movements change 
gradually from slow and sedate to quick 
and agitated time, especially if the fair 
creature still remains obdurate. 

Should he detect one approaching he 
again becomes calm, assumes his most 


alone during the 


majestic mien, and, with all his plum- | 


age expanded, marches up and down 
his parade ground, turns to the right 
or left tempo comodo and stops and 
bows or assumes a rigid position of 
“ Attention'’” As soon as he notices 
that the female is inclined to advance 
towards him he may allow his feathers 
to fall into their ordinary position, 
then expand them suddenly by spread- 
ing and erecting his tail, depressing 
the wings with a quivering motion 
and sweeping the ground with them, 
drawing back the head on the shoulders 
in order to increase his dignity of ap- 
pearance, and causing every feather 
capable of being moved to spread to its 
full dimension. 

He then resumes his pompous strut- 
ting, wheeling, and gobbling until he 
attracts a bride to his side or perhaps 
some rival wooer who challenges him 
to mortal combat. On seeing the latter 
approach, his azdantino marching 
changes to azdante, then to allegro, and 
finally to allegrissimo when his com- 
petitor is within striking distance. In 
other words he becomes hopping mad, 
and he makes it hot and lively for his 
antagonist until one or the other yields 
or dies. 

If he 


victorious, he seems 
almost overcome with his own prowess 
and importance, and struts about, loudly 
gobbling his defiance to all rivals, and 
should the other knights of the spur 
refuse his challenge, he parades before 


proves 
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the admiring belle beside him, and, 
after showing her all his beauties and 
good qualities, proudly escorts her to 
some sylvan retreat where they live 
happily until the nesting season begins, 
when his spouse deserts him abruptly 
and keeps by herself until her young 
family are old enough to take care of 
themselves. 

This desertion is not the result of 
fickleness on the part of the female, but 
of her maternal instincts, for she knows 
full well that, though her chosen war- 
rior may be an excellent lover, he is a 
poor protector of her little flock. He 
has, in fact, the exceedingly reprehensi- 
ble habit of destroying the eggs when- 
ever he can find them, in order to keep 
her in his company as long as possible. 
This would seem to prove that the fond- 
est of lovers may be the worst of fathers. 

The long-legged grallatores may be 
considered to rank next to the gallina- 
ceous fowls as dancers, but it is a very 
difficult matter to describe their dan- 
cing, on account of its erratic character, 
its sudden commencement and cessa- 
tion, and apparently indefinite pur- 
pose. It consists, chiefly, of some very 
ridiculous hopping on one or both legs, 
changing positions, bowing and squat- 
ting, and attempts at flying. Whoever 
has seen it cannot soon forget it, and 
if he had any sense of mirth he must 
have laughed heartily at the ludicrous 
antics of those feathered bipeds on stilts. 
They rarely indulge in dress parades or 
dress rehearsals like the turkeys and 
grouse, and their dancing seems more 
like an attempt at being ceremoniously 
if not ridiculously polite than at any ef- 
fort at proving their terpsichorean ability. 

An aged negro once tried to explain 
to me the cause of the turkey’s strutting 
by saying that “ De Laud gin dem gob- 
blehs sech little pimples o’ heads dat He 
could not get no sense into ’em, so He 
med ’em act like stuck-up dandies foh 
to get wives.” 

“ How is that?” I asked. 

“Why, all de sense dey got is in dey 
clothes, sah ; dey aint got none in dey 
cranooms. Dey’s sinsless, sah, jes’ 
like nigger dudes what ’pends on de 
clothes dey neber paid foh to get de gals 
to lub’em. No,sah ; dem gobblehs and 
black dudes ant got notracshuns foh de 
female heart ’cept in dey airs, and dey 
knows it. Dats why dey strut so much.” 

Joun Mortimer Murpuy. 
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HE long-dis- 
tance ride of 
the Austrian 
and Prussian 
officers, with 
its fatal se- 

quel for the poor 

animals ridden by 

them, has brought 

to light many in- 

stances of a similar 

character, though 

less tragic, in this 

country, and many 

more could doubt- 

less be added, were 

not the human performers men not 
familiar with the use of the pen, or 
unaccustomed to having their actions 
made matters of record by the press. 
Some such incidents came directly 
under the notice of the writer during 
years of service on the frontier; others 
were related to him by persons familiar 
with the facts and were alluded to in 
course of conversations as though they 
were ordinary events of everyday life. 
In June, 1868,a man named Morris 
rode from Saguache, then a small settle- 
ment at the head of the San Luis Park, 
Colorado, to, Fort Garland, nearly one 
hundred miles, between three o’clock 
A, M., and half past one o’clock p. ., the 
same day (ten and a half hours). The 
reason for the ride was a threatened 
outbreak of the Tabaguache Utes. The 
horse ridden was a _ broncho raised 
in the San Joaquin Valley, California, 
“crow black,” about fourteen and a half 
hands high, weighing about 750 pounds, 
and carried, including saddle, about 
165 pounds, about twenty-two per cent. 
of his weight. He had had no train- 
ing, but was driven in from the range 
with the herd; “lassoed, saddled, and 
away ”—“ wild as a hawk, and with devil 
enough in him for a dozen,” to quote 
the language of the soldier who cared 
for him after he was purchased by the 
writer. The next day after his long 
ride the courier joined the infantry com- 
pany sent to the scene of the threatened 
attack soon after it went into camp, near- 


ly fifty miles from the post, and on the 
third day the broncho was pushed about 
eighty miles more, his rider, sent ahead 
to notify the settlers of approaching aid, 
having been chased far out of his road 
by Indians, and forced to return to the 
command and march in with it during 
the night. The horse was not at all in- 
jured by his exertions. 

“Tom” Tobin, whom every officer who 
served in Southern Colorado or Northern 
New Mexico knew, when a mere lad 
carried dispatches for General Kearny, 
during the Mexican War, from Santa Fé 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, over 800 
miles, in less than eleven days, using 
six horses, and procuring his re-mounts 
from Indian camps found en route. 

John Kirley performed similar serv- 
ice from the camp of the Army near 
Salt Lake, during the Mormon troubles, 
to Fort Leavenworth, nearly 1100 miles, 
in seventeen days, using four horses. 
He abandoned his last mount a few 
miles out from his destination, and 
carried his saddle in. 

In 1874, one of the since notorious 
Dalton family repeatedly rode from the 
writer’s camp near Caldwell, Kansas, to 
Cheyenne Agency, Indian Territory, 110 
miles,in twenty-seven hours. On some of 
his trips the streams which the trail cross- 
ed were not fordable. Dismounting and 
taking his horse by the tail, with a long 
switch in his down-stream hand to keep 
the animal from giving way to the cur- 
rent, and with his dispatches in the crown 
of his hat, he really lost little time in 
crossing, and on several occasions made 
the return journey with but a day of 
rest. 

In January, 1875, the writer with one 
companion, a citizen scout named 
Schmalski, rode from camp on the 
Washita river, on the Pan-handle of 
Texas, to Fort Supply, Indian Territory, 
estimated by others to be 110 miles, in 
about thirty hours, six of which were 
passed in a ravine, under the lee of a 
steep bluff, to escape the fury of a 
“norther.” The first third of the dis- 
tance was through snow about six inches 
deep, which “balled” badly the feet of 
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shod animals, and for the last twenty 
miles it was over a foot in depth and no 
trail broken. The post was reached late 
in the evening, and the animals had had 
but one very light feed since starting, but 
when, about two miles from the post 
the rattle of the drums “beating 
off’? tattoo struck the ear, the horse 
ridden by the writer pricking up his 
ears at the sound, “took the bit in his 
teeth,” and pulled till his rider’s arms 
ached, the remainder of the way. 

He was a magnificent animal, and 
something of his history may not be out 
of place here. A natural pacer, but train- 
ed to three or four other gaits at the 
will of his rider, and by a mere word 
or touch of rein, he never seemed to 
tire, or to fatigue his rider. Chestnut in 
color, sixteen hands and an inch in 
height, hips broad to raggedness, with 
high carried head, arched crest, and eye 
like a falcon’s, a spirit which never 
flagged, and a temper which brooked 
no harshness and instantly resented it, 
with a frame which seemed made of steel, 
and power which, suddenly called forth, 
made his rider feel as though astride 
of a locomotive with throttle wide open 
anda full head of steam on, he was “one 
of a thousand.” 

Before coming into the possession of 
the writer, he had been the property of 
a cattle dealer in the Cherokee Nation, 
and was known far and wide for his 
peculiarities. He would never let an- 
other horse pass him if he could help it, 
or if a stranger, come up alongside him 
while moving, nor would he allow any 
man to approach near enough to touch 
him when carrying his master, and in 
passing arounda curve of the road in the 
timber he always chose the outer path, 
so that he could not be easily surprised 
by any one lying in wait for his rider. 
On long trips, such as they frequently 
made together, he was as much com- 
panion as servant, and in camping out, 
as they were at times compelled to do, 
when the rider wrapped himself in 
his blanket and pillowed his head on his 
saddle, the good steed lay as near him 
as his tether would allow ; while on more 
than one occasion, fearful of thieves in 
that semi-civilized region, they shared 
the same bed in the stable of the half- 
breed’scabin. On several long journeys 
made in the line of duty by his owner, 
carrying a load of over 200 pounds, he 
averaged over sixty-five miles per day, 
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and he invariably traveled the last few 
miles of a return at a rapid gait and 
under a tight rein. On one occasion at 
the end of a journey of nearly 400 miles 
made in six and a half days, and of 
more than sixty made that day, he 
“pulled in” the last six miles in three- 
fourths of an hour, too impatient to 
allow the rider time to mount quietly, 
after walking down a rocky hill. 

In 1877 F Company Fifth Infantry, 
mounted on captured Indian horses, rode 
from the mouth of Tongue River, Mon- 
tana, where Miles City now stands, sixty 
miles without a halt, in pursuit of a 
band of hostiles, covering the distance 
in less than twelve hours, and most of 
the soldiers and some of the officers 
were new to mounted service. 

In 1854, a bay mare of unknown pedi- 
gree owned by Sheriff Borradale, of 
Wayne County, New York, was driven 
one hundred miles in harness, over a 
section of country road, without any 


-special training and without injury, in 


a few minutes less than ten hours. 

In 1860, the writer drove a bay mare 
raised in Lenawee County, Michigan, 
harnessed to a road sulky weighing 110 
pounds, 109 miles in sixteen hours, driv- 
ing time, with but three halts, the first 
of which was forty-eight miles from the 
starting point. These did not include 
stops for water, which was offered at 
frequent intervals in quantities of from 
one to four quarts, the time of the stops 
not averaging more than one minute 
each. At each halt of any duration she 
was taken out of harness and well 
rubbed down. The exertion did not 
injure her in the least. Her pedigree 
was also unknown, but limbs, coat, and 
temper indicated a large percentage of 
thoroughbred in her constitution. 

In 1866, a chestnut mare belonging 
in a troop of the Third United States 
Cavalry, on the occasion of serious in- 
jury to an officer and consequent need 
of surgical attention, was ridden from 
Cimarron Agency to Fort Union, New 
Mexico, fifty-five miles, in four and a 
half hours without injury, and in 1868, a 
bay horse bred in Missouri, and owned 
in the San Luis Valley, Colorado, near 
Fort Garland, repeatedly traveled from 
Culebra to that post, twenty-one miles 
(measured), in an hour and a half, only 
breaking his gallop at the crossings of 
two streams, and invariably ended his 
course under a strong pull at the bit. 
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HORTLY after the 
S last international 
yacht races were 
“on” it chanced 
that a certain effete 
Eastern tenderfoot was 
riding up a pass in the 
Rockies in company 
with a casual ranch- 
man bound in the 
same direction. Af- 
ter some desultory 
talk the Westerner, 
who had not heard 
any news for a week 
or two, asked sud- 
denly: “Has the 
yacht race come off 
yet?” 
“Oh, yes; three weeks ago.” 
“Who beat ?” 
“ We did!” 
“ Hurrah for us! 
is a yacht, anyway?” 
Explanations followed, and the East- 
erner, who was something of a yachts- 
man, was astonished at the intelligent 
questions asked by this rough rider who 
had never seen a sail-boat in all his life. 
In view of the vast American clientéle 
that will suddenly awake a month or 
two hence to the fact that there is an un- 
known something termed a yacht race 
occupying a large share of public atten- 
tion, nautical readers will pardon a 
reiteration of facts and theories that to 
them are as familiar as household words. 
Yachting seasons inAmerica may,per- 
haps, be properly divided into the com- 
mon domestic variety and the inter- 
national sort. The formerisvery well in 
its way and affords, even in a dull 
season, a wholesome kind of excitement 
for all concerned, but it is all in the 
family, as it were; and while it differs 
from the ordinary family quarrel in that 
it lacks the usual unhappy results, it 
falls far short of the element of manly 
rivalry in an international contest. 
Prate as we may about the far great- 
er benefits that accrue in the long run 
from recreations that do not involve a 
strife for victory, there is nothing that 


Say, pardner, what 
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so stirs the blood as the gaudia certamt- 
nis — that is what we all love. An En- 
glish writer has lately read us a lecture 
on this very subject, telling us that we 
do not run or sailor ride for the love of it ; 
that our more nervous American tem- 
peraments care too much for the excite- 
ment of afight, friendly or otherwise, and 
that we can never become, as Mrs. Par- 
tington said, “ well rounded carackters” 
until we take our constitutionals in dead 
earnest. Granting that there is much 
truth in what he says, it is nevertheless 
easy to reply ¢u guoque, for, after all, 
what is there that an Englishman en- 
joys more than a fight, whether it be 
with gloves or without, on land o1 sea, 
on race-track or over a yachting course ? 

The simple fact is that the fighting 
instinct is so deeply implanted in our 
fallen natures that it is at least doubt- 
ful if it can ever beeradicated. Place 
two girl babies, old enough tosit up, on 
a rug together, and the chances are 
that they will be pulling hair within five 
minutes if left to themselves, and this is 
no less true of the rest of the animal 
kingdom than it is of human beings. 
Who has not seen twochickens just out 
of their shells attempting a mimic bat- 
tle royal? As wereach years of com- 
parative discretion we satisfy our natural 
pugilistic propensities by making be- 
lieve fight under all sorts of artificial 
conditions, prominent among which is 
the noble sport of yacht racing. 

It is now six years since 7/ist/e came 
over here with a splendid record of 
victories in English waters, her purpose 
being to carry home the America’s Cup. 
Before that, in 1885 and 1886, Genesta 
and Galatea, respectively owned by Sir 
Richard Sutton and Lieut. William 
Henn, of the Royal Navy, crossed the 
Atlantic with the same end in view. All 
of them met their match in American 
centerboard sloops. It is not fitting 
here to give a résumé of all the races 
that have taken place for this coveted 
trophy—a trophy, which, despite at- 
tempts that have been made to discredit 
its credentials, still commands a pre- 
eminent position among yachting prizes. 
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Briefly, the story of the cup is that, 
in 1851, the year of the first World’s 
Fair held in London, a syndicate of 
New York yachtsmen commissioned 
George Steers, then our most famous 
designer, to build a schooner yacht on 
the general lines of a New York pilot 
boat, and sent her across the ocean to 
challenge for any honors that offered. 
Her wonderful sailing qualities were so 
speedily apparent that there was some 
difficulty in making a match for the 
Yankee stranger, but the great British 
public arose in its might with the Lon- 
don Zzmes at its head, and swore 
roundly that somebody must at least 
make an effort to save the national 
credit even if defeat were certain. 
Accordingly, when the Queen offered a 
costly silver cup for a prize, seventeen 
yachts were loyally entered to defend 
it. Not one of them was in sight when 
the America crossed the finish line. 
The 7imes of September 2d, 1851, said 


editorially: “Of all the victories ever - 


won none has been so transcendent as 
that of the New York schooner,” and 
the British public in general took the 
defeat with characteristic good humor. 
The America was sold shortly after her 
triumph, but never particularly distin- 
guished herself under English manage- 
ment. She tried her luck at blockade 
running during the Civil War and fell 
again into American hands. She is still 
in commission as a yacht, and was raced 
not long since by her owner, the late 
Gen. B. F. Butler, against some of 
our fastest modern craft. She was 
beaten, but the old general is said never 
to have lost faith in her powers, and be- 
lieved till the day of his death that she 
only needed proper “tuning up” to place 
her again at the head of the fleet. 

A very large majority of American 
yachts of all sizes then, as now, were 
centerboard boats. Now, perhaps, out 
of respect to our Western friend, who so 
frankly admitted his ignorance of yachts, 
it may be permitted to explain a little. 
Every boat that is propelled by the wind, 
must in some way be prevented from 
moving sidewise through the water. 
In keel boats this is effected by a solid 
structure, the keel being in effect a 
plank attached lengthwise on edge to 
the bottom of the boat. In a center- 
board craft the same end is gained by 
avery strong board or plate arranged 
so that it may be lowered into the water 


through a trunk or case constructed for 
the purpose within the boat, thus offer- 
ing a broad surface for lateral resist- 
ance when needed, and being readily 
hoisted into its trunk so as to be out 
of the way. The centerboard was in- 
vented by Captain Schank, of the British 
Navy, and a boat was built by him at 
Boston, Mass., in 1771 for Earl Percy, 
afterwards Duke of Northumberland. 
In 1789 he built a centerboard cutter 
to the order of the British Admiralty, 
which gave good satisfaction, but for 
some unexplained reason never had any 
successors to speak of. 

In American waters, on the contrary, 
the centerboard idea took at once, and 
has developed such a high degree of 
perfection that the British yacht clubs, 
after long and incredulous opposition, 
have at last, largely through the efforts 
of Lieutenant Henn, overruled the ob- 
jections heretofore maintained, so that 
boats of this type can now be admitted 
to regattas in English waters. That 
there should still be, however, a wide- 
spread prejudice against centerboards 
among English yachtsmen is perfectly 
natural. 

In England, indeed, there seems to be 
even at this day a general conviction 
that the centerboard is merely a racing 
device ; that it is used only for pleasure 
boats, and has no place in the general 
work of fishermen and _ professional 
sailors; but, in point of fact, perhaps 
eight-tenths of the vessels in our 
enormous coasting fleet are provided 
with centerboards, 

In smaller sea-going vessels of this 
class we may instance the large fleet of 
Chesapeake oyster boats that run up 
and down the North Atlantic coast be- 
tween New York and Norfolk all the 
year around. They draw from three to 
four feet of water, and if caught out in 
a wintry gale seem to make about as 
good weather of it as any boats of their 
size. The centerboard undoubtedly 
owes its development in American 
waters to the frequency of small and 
shallow harbors, into which boats of 
deep draught cannot be carried. 

In England, on the other hand, deep 
harbors have rendered it possible to use 
boats of deep draught almost every- 
where, and the construction of keel boats 
has been carried tga high degree of per- 
fection. While we in America have 
built plenty of keel boats, as instanced in 
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the case of the yacht America, we have 
diverged somewhat from the lines’ laid 
down by the British love of heavy, solid 
work; nevertheless, some English rac- 
ing machines that have been sent across 
the ocean do not last longer than our 
own lighter framed vessels. 

From the performances of these dif- 
ferent types of boats arose the bitter 
controversy between sloops and cutters, 
or, more correctly, between centerboards 
and keels, which has now lasted some 
ten or fifteen years, and which has been 
waged with unnecessary heat on both 
sides. Among the poineer American 
advocates of the cutter theory was the 
late C. P. Kunhart, the yachting editor 
of Forest and Stream, and following his 
lead the present editor, Mr. W. P. Steph- 
ens. These two have done more, per- 
haps, than anyone else on this side the 
ocean to advocate keel boats of deep 
draught. That a great change has been 
effected is not to be denied, but the 
contest is not by any means settled, and 
a very large majority of American 
yachtsmen and merchant skippers pin 
their faith to centerboards. The opin- 
ion of such men is certainly entitled to 
more respect than it has received at the 
hands of the uncompromising cutter 
element. In rig sloops and cutters are 
now so nearly identical that it is often 
impossible to distinguish between them 
when seen at a distance under sail. 
The real difference lies in the device for 
preventing leeway. 

Without attempting to decide which 
is the better boat—a question which 
seems as far from solution as ever—it 
may be fairly admitted that both types 
have their advantages as well as their 
disadvantages ; and he would be a very 
narrow-minded advocate of either type 
who should say that each has not been 
largely influenced by the other. Any 
cutter man who sets himself resolutely to 
prove that the centerboard has been 
theoretically exterminated by the keel 
will no doubt succeed in proving his 
position to his own satisfaction ; but, on 
the other hand, any advocate of the 
centerboard, who chooses to do so, can 
make out an equally good case on his 
own side. 

The controversy began, as has been 
said, some fifteen years ago, but did not 
assume its most virulent phase until a 
little prior to the last International 
Yacht Races. It progressed during those 
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races, and, as we have seen, the cen- 
terboard came off victor in the three 
great contests then inaugurated. There 
was, however, some disposition on the 
part of cutter men to say that in the 
great races the wind was so light as to 
afford them no fair opportunity; there- 
fore several events were arranged with 
conditions more satisfactory to the own- 
ers of keel boats. 

Prominent among these was the race 
between the 7%etzs and Stranger during 
a wild northwest gale on September 20- 
21, 1886, the course being from Newport 
to Boston, around stormy Cape Cod. The 
result of this race was likewise in favor of 
the centerboard, the cutter being four 
hours behind, although the sloop twice 
carried away some of her running rig- 
ging and had to lie to for repairs. The 
cutter men, after their custom, belittled 
the violence of the gale, but it is in order 
to speculate as to what would have been 
their course had the result been re- 
versed. Thetis also won in two races 
out of three subsequently sailed off 
Marblehead. Lieutenant Henn wrote a 
manly letter, published in the London 
field, in which he frankly admitted the 
virtues of the American type of boat 
even in high winds, and owned that he 
was fairly beaten. It would seem that 
this would have sufficed to teach mod- 
eration, not to say fairness, to cutter men 
on this side the water, but they do not 
learn wisdom by experience, and to this 
day some of them persistently ignore 
all the virtues that belong to the dis- 
tinctively American type. 

Such was the state of affairs until af- 
ter the last International Yacht Race 
between Zhistle and Volunteer. Upto 
this time these races had been sailed 
under deeds of gift which were confess- 
0 objectionable, and a committee of 
the New York Yacht Club was appointed 
to draft a new deed. By this time, Octo- 
ber, 1887, George L. Schuyler, Esq., was 
the only surviving representative of the 
original syndicate that sent over the 
schooner America. It is not worth 
while to quote here the entire deed of 
gift, but it contained among other pro- 
visions, the following: ‘The club chal- 
lenging for the cup, and the club hold- 
ing the same, may, by mutual consent, 

make any arrangements satisfactory to 
both, as to dates, course, number of trials, 
rules and sailing regulations, and any 
and all other conditions of the match; in 
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which case, also, the ten months’ notice 
may be waived.” 

The deed, as a whole, at once ex- 
cited a storm of denunciation, particu- 
larly in England, where it was declared 
that it was drawn with the sole purpose 
of making it impossible for any English 
club to challenge for the cup. In this 
country, as well, the criticism was by no 
means confined to the advocates of the 
keel boats. It seemed to many that 
the rules regarding measurements and 
other conditions were far too severe, 
and the general conclusion for the first 
two years after the issue of the deed, 
was that international yacht-racing must 
end until some new and sufficiently 
attractive prize should be offered. 
There were those, however, who held 
that what is known as the mutual agree- 
ment clause, cited above, ought tomake 
it possible for any fair-minded yachts- 
men to make up a match; but it was 


not until within the last year that this” 


possibility seems to have been recog- 
nized on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Mr. Dixon Kemp to this day denounces 
the deed as an unsportsmanlike docu- 
ment, drawn up merely for a selfish 
purpose ; but it is evident that other 
English yachtsmen think otherwise, for 
Lord Dunraven, after a protracted cor- 
respondence, has found the New York 
Yacht Club perfectly willing to accept 
a challenge under conditions that are 
mutually satisfactory to all parties. It 
is not unlikely that Lieutenant Henn 
has made his influence felt in bringing 
about the present match; for in a re- 
cent letter addressed to the London 
Field he says: 

I may here remark that I am certain, as far 
as the New York Yacht Club is concerned, that 
at any time during the last two years a match 
for the cup could have been arranged pretty 
nearly upon the same terms that are now agreed 
upon. 

In spite of all the objections that have been 
raised against the new deed of gift, I think that 
most of us will agree that in all fairness the old 
deed required some alteration or amendment, 
if it was only for the two reasons mentioned b 
Mr. Maitland Kersey in his letter to the Aze/d: 

First—At the time the new deed of gift was 
made centerboard yachts were, by the Y. R. A. 
rules, debarred from racing in British waters. 
(This fact seems to have been overlooked by 
British yachtsmen.) 

Second—Some sort of safeguard was neces- 
sary to prevent the possibility of a recurrence 
of the unfortunate error which was made when 
the L. W. L. of 7hzs¢l/e was given. That this 
safeguard, known as the dimension clause, was 
made much too stringent is generally admitted 


by our cousins on the ‘‘ other side,” and it is 

the only departure from the terms of the old 

deed of gift which is really objectionable, with 

the exception of the no time allowance clause. 
* * * * * * * 

It must also be remembered that the new 
deed gives the challenger certain advantages 
which he could not claim under the old one. 
For instance, it abolishes the ‘ inside,” or club 
course, to which all challengers have objected, 
and enacts that in future all matches for the 
cup must be sailed on ‘‘ocean courses, free 
from headlands, and practicable in all parts 
for vessels drawing twenty-two feet of water.” 
Under the old deed, if the parties could not 
mutually agree upon the terms of the matches, 
then one match, and one only, could be sailed 
for the cup, and that one must be sailed over 
the club course, the much-abused ‘inside ” 
course, which, by the way, is not a bit more 
objectionable than many club courses in Eng- 
land. The new deed says: ‘If the parties 
cannot mutually agree,” etc., ‘‘ then three races 
shall be sailed on ocean courses free from the 
headlands,” etc. This is a concession to the chal- 
lenger; and, if it is true that the right of sailing 
five matches has been conceded to Lord Dun- 
raven, he has obtained better terms than any of 
his predecessors did. 

I heartily indorse every word in the last para- 
graph of Mr. Maitland Kersey’s letter, and will 
conclude by saying (although perhaps it is 
hardly necessary for me to do so) that in my ex- 
perience of international and home racing I 
have never met better sportsmen, more honor- 
able antagonists and practical seamen than the 
yachtsmen of America. WiiuiaM Henn. 


At the present time no less than 
eight boats are building with a possible 
view to participating in the coming 
races. Last fall Mr. Royal Phelps 
Carroll decided that he would build an 
eighty-five foot boat to cross the ocean 
and win back, if possible, the Brenton’s 
Reef and Cape May cups won by Ge- 
nesta when she was here in 1886. Then 
came Lord Dunraven’s challenge, fol- 
lowed by the announcement that Watson 
and Fife, the two famous builders and 
designers of the Clyde, would build two 
new yachts to the order of English and 
Scotch syndicates, which might take part 
in the preliminary races. Lord Dun- 
raven hadalready given his order to Wat- 
son, and the new Va/kyrie was already 
well under way. The Prince of Wales, 
too, ordered a boat from Watson, so that 
there are not less than four first-class 
yachts on the ways in British waters. 
It may well be said that Dunraven will 
find that he has very formidable rivals 
at home without seeking them on this 
side the Atlantic, and it is not impos- 
sible that English yachtsmen will favor 
sending some boat other than the Va/- 
kyrie to race for the America’s cup. In 
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that case the mutual agreement clause 
of the deed of gift may again be the 
basis of negotiation. 

This activity in English shipyards 
naturally led Americans to believe that 
it would be well to have something in 
reserve. Mr. Carroll had expressed his 
willingness to abandon his intended trip 
to the other side in view of a cup race 
here, but this will be unnecessary since 
four syndicates were promptly formed, 
and their boats are now on the ways at 
Herreshoft’s yard, and at Lawley’s in 
Boston. 

There is a very general impression 
among yachtsmen that Lord Dunraven’s 
boat is to be fitted with a centerboard, 
but the greatest secrecy is observed in 
regard to the construction of all the 
vessels. The workmen are pledged to 
secrecy; the windows of the American 
shops, as well as those on the Clyde, 
are carefully screened; night watch- 
men prevent the approach of the “cam- 
era fiend” with his possible flash-light, 
and, in short, every precaution is 
taken to prevent any definite informa- 
tion from leaking out concerning the 
boats. 


Within a few years a new element 
has become prominent in the designing 
of sailing yachts; namely, the device 


known as the fin keel. In general 
terms, this is an exceedingly deep fixed 
keel, of any shape that may seem best 
in the eyes of the designer. Several 
notable successes have been scored in 
favor of this device within the last two 
or three years, as has been noted in the 
Ovutinc Records. The fin keel is, in 
effect, a fixed centerboard, some ad- 
vantage being claimed for a structure 
of this character over the deeper and 
fuller lines necessary in the old form of 
deep-draught cutter. Some of the de- 
signs having fin keels involve very dan- 
gerous projections or “jags,” which 
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might prove very serious in case of run- 
ning aground or passing over any 
partly submerged object. Aside from 
this, however, their purpose is obvious ; 
namely, still further to perfect the 
form of the racing machine pure and 
simple. Anything that will attain this 
end will meet the favor of yachtsmen, 
and, barring accidents, will pretty regu- 
larly carry off the prize. The latest 
development of the fin keel, known as 
the “ballast fin,” is the attachment of a 
cigar-shaped weight, usually of lead, to 
the extreme lower edge of the keel. 
This, of course, is outside ballast, seem- 
ingly in its ultimate form. The outside 
ballast of a few years ago was merely a 
solid casting of lead oriron bolted to the 
lowermost edge of a vessel’s keel. The 
new form attaches it to a_ knife-like 
board or plate, suspending the greatest 
weight at the greatest possible distance 
from the center of stability, and of- 
fering a minimum of resistance to 
forward motion. The merest tyro can 
understand that such a weight as this, 
suspended rigidly several feet below a 
boat’s bottom, must necessarily add 
very greatly to her stability. An ad- 
mirable paper on this subject, by Capt. 
A. J. Kenealy, appeared in OvurTine, 
July, 1892. 

It will be an unlooked-for outcome of 
modern yacht-building if a centerboard 
boat should be built in British waters, 
as a final resort, to accomplish in 
America what has never been success- 
fully done with keels ; and if the Herres- 
hoffs should turn out a keel boat to 
cross the ocean and try conclusions with 
British keels in their own waters, the 
situation will assume an unlooked-for 
interest. Whatever may be the out- 
come, lovers of fair play on both sides 
the ocean will unite in the wish that 
the best boat, the best skipper and 
the best crew may win in every case. 




















SPORT WITH CANADA GEESE. 


BY ED. W. 


BRIGHT sunny 
day with a gen- 
tle breeze from 


the south telling the 
frost-bound land the 
first news of coming 
spring. Under foot 
is dampness, in the 
streets small rills of 
dirty water course 
along merrily, over- 
head is avast dome 
of flawless blue. In 
the fields the snow 
lies dark in com- 
parison to its orig- 
inal spotless purity, and where the warm 
tooth of the south wind has bitten strong- 
ly, show bare patches of moist earth.- 
Every mound and hillock is bare and 
forlorn looking, reeking with moisture 
and plastered with flattened, lifeless 
grasses. The surfaces of lake and 
stream, where late the skaters sped and 
curved in easy grace, are furrowed and 
honey-combed, and pooled with fresh- 
thawed water. Something in the air, 
some mysterious influence proves the 
coming of the spring, and that the 
change is not an accidental mild day 
but the first of many to follow. It will 
surely turn cold again suddenly, for old 
King Winter does not abdicate his icy 
throne without protest and failing efforts 
to maintain his rule. But his time has 
come—something in the breeze, in the 
appearance of the sky, in the whisper 
of loosened waters, in the slight swelling 
of buds, tells those who can read the 
signs that the North is stirring uneasily 
in her sleep and will shortly wake to all 
the merry joys of flower-laden, song- 
shaken spring. 

From far o’erhead, from the long 
silent dome of blue, a sudden cry falls 
like a plummet earthward. “ Honk- 
honk-a-wunk,” and dimly seen at its 
vast altitude, a thread-like black wedge 
floats northward. Inroaring street and 
lonely road men glance an instant, or 
stand at gaze, and he who has sports- 
man’s instinct and time to spare will 
watch the dim wedge lovingly till ‘t 
vanishes in cold thin air, for ’tis a token 
of winter’s death. 


SANDYS. 


‘“Honk-honk-a-wunk-onk,” fainter and 
further the challenge sounds, and watch- 
ing eyes strain after the blurring wedge 
until it is lost for aye in blue haze. 
The geese have come. They never 
fail. For age after age, for springs be- 
yond all written history, those gray 
wedges have driven northward with 
unerring regularity. True as needle to 
the pole, orderly as trained veterans of 
many wars, they perform their mar- 
velous march northward, sweeping in 
grand flight over sodden lands and 
wastes of failing ice and snow, borne 
upon the first breath of the spring. 
From the rice fields and bayous of the 
far South their flight begins, and it 
ends only in the icy waters closest to 
the vague, undiscovered pole, for flocks 
of geese, the same gray wedges, have 
cleft the polar air further than man has 
yet won his perilous way, and doubtless 
they have known for ages the baffling 
riddle of the North. 

All of the migrating battalions do not 
march so far northward. Some find 
temporary homes in rock-bound Labra- 
dor and Canadian wilds some distance 
south of the Arctic Circle, but no matter 
where they tarry to nest and rear their 
young, their annual northward migra- 
tion is one of the most marvelous and 
beautiful illustrations of the strange 
instinct which governs the movements 
of so many living creatures. 

There are several varieties of wild 
geese indigenous to America, but the 
finest and best bird of the family, judged 
from a sportsinan’s point of view, is 
the Canada goose, Anser Canadensis. 
These are the loud honkers and form- 
ers of the well known wedge-shaped 
flocks which labor with strong pinions 
from south to north and from north to 
south with unfailing regularity every 
spring and fall. They are of all their 
family first in sight, first in flight and 
first in the hearts of sportsmen. In 
their wake come rapid-winged clouds of 
duck, scattering woodcock and robins, 
lone, soft-warbling blue-birds, and later 
countless hosts of painted feathers and 
myriad voices to people marsh and wood, 
field and shore; but the geese are the 
pioneers of northward progress, the 
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scouts who trail the mystic route across 
unmeasured wastes of blue for all the 
feathered migrants to follow. 

Every American sportsman of ripened 
experience probably knows well the 
wedge-shaped flights and has heard the 
ringing “ Honk-a-wunk” of the leading 
gander breasting the air for his dis- 
ciplined cohort and questioning how 
the rear-guard fares. Thousands of 
men who enjoy a _ shooting holiday 
every season have seen and heard the 
flying geese, but comparatively few 
have enjoyed the triumph of making a 
fair bag of these fine birds. In fact 
many sportsmen who are deadly among 
ducks and water-fowl fail signally when 
they try goose-shooting, even upon 
grounds where the honkers are quite 
plentiful. Time and time again I have 
heard keen sportsmen, veterans of up- 
land and marsh shooting, declare that 
they could never bag a goose. They 
had plenty of seemingly fair oppor- 
tunities at times, but something invari- 
ably appeared to go wrong and the 
intended victims escaped by a peculiar 
combination of circumstances. .One 
man had perhaps “ lain low” for a com- 
ing flock many times, but the birds 
seemed to know where their enemy lay 
and sheered off just when he counted 
upon dropping a couple at least. Other 
men had “knocked feathers out of 
them” dozens of times but always 
failed to kill. In such cases it is quite 
reasonable to say that the fault lay with 
the sportsman. ‘The ways of the wild 
goose are wondrous and not one sports- 
man in fifty understands them, and 
without a thorough knowledge of the 
birds success in their pursuit, if attained 
at all, is merely a bit of undeserved 
good fortune. 

Wild and shy to a degree, suspicious 
of every unusual sight or sound and 
craftiest of all feathered game, the 
Canada goose is no quarry for careless 
sportsman or eager novice. Yet there 
are several methods by which these 
feathered foxes may be outwitted 
readily enough, always provided that 
the sportsman is a well-informed, close 
observer, a man of much patience, and 
a fairly godd shot. Some men stoutly 
maintain that for successful goose-shoot- 
ing one must needs have a great blun- 
derbuss of a weapon which will carry 
tremendous charges, necessary to pierce 
the feathery mail of the strong honkers 


at long range. This is sheer rubbish, 
I will, of course, admit that a heavy ten- 
gauge, or an “eight,” or one of those 
shoulder cannons, a “four,” will kill 
geese at greater distances than are 
possible with a twelve-gauge, but I will 
not admit that the big guns are xeces- 
sary to bag the game. A man who 
really understands geese and can prop- 
erly judge the distance he may be 
from a large bird on the wing, and can 
hold far enough ahead to cause his shot 
to strike the bird wed/ forward, can kill 
all the geese he wants with a good 
twelve-gauge charged with four drachms 
of black powder and an ounce of big 
shot. I am aware that many practised 
nimrods will be inclined to sneer at 
this statement, and to make oath that 
nothing smaller than a “ten,” and a big 
ten, will rightly do the work. That is 
their firm conviction, but most likely 
they have never tried the lighter 
weapon. Heavier weapon than a ten- 
gauge I would never level on any 
American beast nor bird, save per- 
haps a grizzly. The big pieces such as 
“eights” and four-bores may answer for 
pot-hunter’s use, I want none of them, 
and in my opinion they should never 
be manufactured. Nor would I lug a 
heavy ten-gauge about for one day if 
the gun was to be presented to me when 
night fell. Such a gun is excellent for 
trap shooting and wild-fowl shooting on 
sea-ways or broad waters, especially 
during rough, blustering weather. But 
I have found by personal experience 
that when a high-class twelve-gauge 
fails toscore satisfactorily when prop- 
erly charged and when tried at ranges 
possible for its bigger rival, that the 
fault is more apt to rest with the man 
holding the gun than with the gun it- 
self. I have used “tens,” twelves,” 
“fourteens,” and occasionally little 
“sixteens,” and found each size to do 
the work fitted for it very well, if held 
and loaded aright, but for all-round 
shooting, at traps, at geese and water 
fowl, at anything that wears feathers in 
America, I prefer a twelve-gauge by 
some standard maker. My favorite 
weapon is a seven-and-a-quarter pound 
twelve-gauge hammerless, cylinder 
bored. Such a gun I have used for 
years, both on the marshes of the East 
and on the prairies of the West and 
Northwest, and on game and at the 
traps it has never failed to do its part 
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when the fellow that held it was in 
proper fettle. 

When after geese, I loaded shells for 
this gun with four drachms of fair 
black powder, one ounce of what we 
called “three A” shot, and all the wads 
the shell would take—a thin cardboard 
over the shot, of course. Such charges 
made the little weapon “grunt,” natur- 
ally, but they made the geese grunt, too, 
and the recoil was nothing if the gun 
was held snug to the shoulder. Many 
a time has that gun or another of same 
size, cracked away beside fine tens of 
superb finish and by leading makers, 
and when the final count was made the 
little ’un claimed its full share of the 
dead. The little gun was also of fine 
finish and bore a name known wherever 
fine guns crack, but generally the 
owner of the “ten” would end by ask- 
ing “ How the deuce do you kill ’em so 
dead with that thing?” ‘The reason was 
simply that the gun was plenty big 
enough and shot quite hard enough, 
while I had been trained by countless 
failures to properly estimate distances 
and to hold right for geese—most mis- 
leading game to shoot at, as they al- 
ways appear to be much nearer than 
they really are. They also fly much 
faster than they appear to be going, 
which causes many fine shots to hit 
their birds too far back for the charge 
to be fatal immediately, or at all. 

I first tried my hand on geese long, 
long ago, and invariably failed. Then 
the shot, or the powder, or the gun, was 
always wrong to my notion, when in 
reality I was a duffer at the business 
and the fault was mine alone. For sev- 
eral seasons I failed to bag a bird, but 
at last I learned by experience. I was 
then, as I am now, nothing more than a 
moderately good shot. I never claimed, 
nor possessed any great amount of skill 
with the gun, but it was not all lack of 
accuracy that baffled early endeavors. 
I could shoot quite well enough to hit a 
goose within fifty yards at least six 
times out of ten trials—still uncounted 
failures faced me and I began to figure 
as to the why and wherefore of it all. 
In time I realized that geese were 
crafty, and with that knowledge came 
improved methods. The great question 
was to circumvent most eunning fowl, 
so I studied their habits carefully, and 
at last came to the conclusion that they 
were smarter than I had been. Van- 





tage points were 


carefully selected, 
most cunning, inconspicuous “hides” 


were planned, clothes were closely 
matched with natural surroundings, I 
learned to “call,” or imitate the cry of 
the birds and to correctly estimate dis- 
tance and speed of flight, and at last, 
one April morning I killed a couple 
stone dead with the little twelve-gauge, 
and the problem was solved. It was 
skill and average shooting, not big gun 
and good luck, that were required, and 
from that time success followed wise 
efforts as a rule. 

This early shooting was done upon 
the broad plains contiguous to Lake St. 
Clair, the very grounds whereon “ Frank 
Forrester” of undying fame, enjoyed 
rare sportin the past. These plains in 
several places are miles broad, hence per- 
fect judgment anda close study were 
required to enable a single gun to be 
posted in the best spot of such roomy 
expanses. The plains farmers cultivate 
immense fields of corn, and much fod- 
der and grain is left upon the ground 
during winter, forming ideal feeding 
places for geese and duck in the spring, 
when waters from melted snow and 
flooded rivers and creeks cover almost 
the entire expanse. 

I have shot geese, Canadas, “ wavies,” 
etc., about the waters of Minnesota, Da- 
kota and the Canadian northwest prai- 
ries, where the fowl absolutely swarm 
during migrating periods, but though 
I got more game on the new grounds, I 
did well enough and certainly had most 
fun upon the older plains contiguous to 
Lake St. Clair. At earliest dawn the 
geese would begin to leave the lake and 
swing in over the plains to some chosen 
cornfield to feed, andI would be out an 
hour before dawn to take such toll of 
passing flocks as luck ordained. The 
in-flight would continue in an irregular 
manner from before sunrise until some- 
times nine a. m., during which time 
thousands of geese would be seen 
a-wing. About nine o’clock the flocks 
would begin the out-flight lakeward, but 
generally flew high and afforded few 
chances. 

In shooting geese several methods 
are employed, and not infrequently live 
decoys are utilized, though I care little 
for them on account of their being awk- 
ward wretches to carry when the grounds 
must be reached by wading through 
long reaches of shallow muddy water, 

















with treacherous footing below. Profile 
decoys answer very well upon the west- 
ern plains if set up naturally and aided 
by the magnetic influence of good 
“calling.” On the prairies the sportsmen 
usually dig shallow pits for places of 
concealment, and when these are well 
made, and the loose earth carefully 
spread so as not to attract attention, the 
geese will fly over them without paying 
them any attention. In wet places, a 
tight barrel sunk almost level with the 
ground makes a capital “hide,” but the 
preparations are rather troublesome. 
For the white ¢‘ wavies,” or snow geese, 
good-sized pieces of white paper weight- 
ed or pegged to the ground so thata 
corner or two may flutter in the breeze, 
make excellent decoys. As a general 
thing, the chosen feeding-grounds of 
geese afford plenty of natural cover, 
either about border fences or on the open 
field, for in reality only a very slight 
amount of cover is required. 
Ninety-nine sportsmen out of every 
hundred will build an artificial “hide” 
of fodder, grass, or twigs for geese, near 
which no sane goose would ever think 
of venturing. The fowl have in all 
probability flown over the ground many 
times before the “hide” is constructed, 
they know every yard of the country 
and every bit of natural cover, and in- 
stantly detect and sheer off from the 
carefully, but outrageously planned 
“hide.” If aman will let “hides” alone 
and go to a field, though it be bare as 
his hand, and there lie flat to earth clad 
in clothes that closely match the color 
of the ground he lies on—if, in addition, 
he can “call” and will keep his face and 
hands from showing, and trust to his 
ears to tell him by the mighty whish- 
wish of strong wings when the birds are 
over him, he can kill geese anywhere. 
At points along the Northern Atlantic 
Coast, and on the St. Lawrence River, 
sportsmen garb in white, use white 
painted skiffs, and build “hides” of frag- 
ments of ice upon solid ice-floes, and 
these methods are deadly and will de- 
ceive the craftiest goose, or any water- 
fowl that flies. A great point is for the 
sportsman to mark the coming flock 
while it is yet a dim thread against the 
horizon, and to at once get down in posi- 
tion and stay down! No bobbing up 
and down of head for just a peep to see 
where they are—“ Brer Rabbit lay low” 
and he “got there” in astounding 
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fashion, and the goose-shooter had best 
follow Brer Bun’s example. A man may 
possibly hide before it is absolutely 
necessary, but ‘tis better to be too pre- 
vious than too subsequent, and a goose’s 
keen eye is wondrous reaching, and 
will spot a crouching or restless figure 
much further than most men imagine 
can be possible. 

When shooting upon the piains near 
Lake St. Clair I evolved a little scheme 
which materially assisted me in obtain- 
ing shots at reasonable range. As a 
rule, the geese coming in from the lake 
to feed followed a course above the 
centre of the broad open stretch of level, 
the general airy path being perhaps not 
more than three hundred yards in width. 
This held good when no wind was blow- 
ing—when the weather was rough cal- 
culations regarding position had to be 
based upon the direction of the wind, 
for the fowl prefer to work up-wind to 
their feeding-ground. April was, how- 
ever, seldom a blustery month, and if 
a smart breeze did happen to blow, care- 
ful observation of its direction and force 
and a hint from the course taken by thé 
first flock to appear, generally placed me 
so that I would depend upon being with- 
in, at least one hundred yards of the 
main flight. Subsequent flocks could 
be lured more or less from their chosen 
line by careful “calling,” and a trick 
almost forced them to pass either di- 
rectly over me, or close oneither side. 
The trick was as follows: 

When shooting alone, or with one 
companion (I seldom had more),“stands” 
were chosen nearest to where the prob- 
able flight would cross a wire fence, no 
matter if the spots happened to be per- 
fectly bare of cover. There were sure 
to be a few clumps of dead weeds here 
and there along the fence, and we kept 
at least seventy-five yards from such of 
them as looked like “hides” in which 
guns might be concealed. If the wind 
compelled us to take a certain stand and 
a suspicious-looking clump of weeds 
grew too near, we pulled the weeds up 
and used them to lie on. As we had 
to be on the ground before daylight, 
the air was chilly and some sort of heavy 
coats were worn over the shooting coats. 
About the time when the geese would 
begin moving the overcoats were re- 
moved and carried at least one hundred 
yards on either side of our stands. At 
those distances we would fix the coats 
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among some weeds, so that the geese 
could just detect them and no more, the 
idea being to convince the fowl that 
the coats were lurking sportsmen hiding 
in the weeds. Such flocks of geese as 
flew near either coat were almost cer- 
tain to detect it and sheer off toward the 
safe-looking open stretch where we lay, 
and having once seen the coat their at- 
tention was concentrated in its direction 
and they were less liable to scan the 
ground too closely as they neared us. 
Thisscheme will generally allow one man 
to cover as much ground as two could 
under ordinary circumstances, and it has 
enabled me to bag many a fine bird. 

Now to glance at the sport of an 
April morning, not a phenomenal day’s 
shooting, but a fair example of the 
fun full oft enjoyed on Raleigh Plains, 
Kent County, Ontario. 

I had just settled down in my den one 
morning to load “ goose-shells,” when I 
was told that a boy wanted to see me at 
the door, and upon going down I found 
a hardy youngster from the country, 
with a complexion like a turkey-egg 
and a wealth of mud upon his heavy 
knee-boots. He fumbled in his pocket 
for a time and finally produced a little 
ball of brown paper, which he handed 
over saying: “Crow gin it to me fur to 
fetch to you,” then he took himself off. 

Upon being unrolled the ball proved 
to be a fragment of an old paper flour 
sack, and on it was scrawled in Crow’s 
well-known fist:—“Get down here to- 
night, they’re in. Aw-unk!” To the 
ordinary reader that note would not be 
intelligible, but I understood it perfect- 
ly, and had been expecting something 
of the kind. It simply meant that the 
geese had appeared on the plains, and 
that my presence was desired to help 
immolate a few of them. 

I at once returned to the shell-loading, 
and when enough had been securely 
reamed down I held a council of war, 
with the twelve-gauge and a big pair of 
tubber waders as silent witnesses. 
Crow’s house lay on the river bank some 
seven miles down-stream and about two 
miles from the part of the plains where 
our shooting would be done. I knew 
that the road thither would be almost 
impassable either for driving or walking, 
for April mud in that county is some- 
thing astonishing. From my window I 
could see the river, more than bank-full 
and rushing along in a muddy torrent, 
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and as I looked I saw a big drift-log 
gliding down-stream at a rate that would 
take it past Crow’s house within an hour 
and a half. My mind was made up at 
once. The canoe was the thing, no 
matter if the return trip against the cur- 
rent should prove difficult. The river 
would soon lower anyway. 

Forthwith the canoe was brought down 
from the loft where it had lain all 
winter, and, after the needful dusting 
and overhauling, was carried down to 
the water. Traps were soon stowed, 
and away I went, the current doing all 
the work, which suited nae famously. 

Let those who prefer it have a pleas- 
ure-boat, I want it not—though it be 
built of cedar from Lebanon, seats of 
olive, rowlocks of polished brass, and 
upholstered with velvet or with purple 
and fine linen. Give me instead the “ Pe- 
terboro” with her graceful cut, silent 
swiftness and liberal storage capacity. 
For the first mile I sprawled idly on my 
back, letting the craft speed with the 
stream and merely keeping a sharp 
lookout for snags. This soon grew 


monotonous and I was trying to make 


up my mind to paddle, when a little 
“butterball,” as we dubbed the buffle- 
head duck, flashed in a glance of black 
and white overhead. I almost upset 
the canoe trying to reach the gun, and, 
of course, the duck had vanished ere I 
got straightened up, and, equally of 
course, the gun proved to be unloaded 
when secured. However,I inserted a 
couple of shells charged with “ number 
four,” and paddled rapidly on, hugging 
the bank and keeping asharp eye ahead 
for more duck. I did not have long to 
wait, for rounding a bend I almost 
paddled over a dozen “ butterballs.” 
Some took wing at once and I stopped 
a couple, while the remainder dived. 
Hastily reloading I managed to stop one 
of the divers as the lot rose from the 
surface some distance away. Further 
down stream I found some more, and 
also gota pair of hooded mergansers. 
When Crow’s was reached I had seven 
duck, such as they were. 

Before I had drawn up the canoe, Crow 
came down from the house and remarked 
that he had heard me cracking away up- 
stream, so had quit work and commenced 
loading shells at once. He had not ex- 
pected me before evening, as he had con- 
cluded that I would walk down, but my 
being a trifle early was all the better. 
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While he was talking I noticed that his 
face bore a queer expression,and present- 
ly he said, “I’ve just received a present ; 
a ten-gauge breech-loader, and it’s a dai- 
sy; wait till Ishowittoyou.” Presently 
he returned with the prize, handing it 
tome for inspection. It was a good-look- 
ing, heavy “ten,” very neatly finished 
and seemingly brand new. I looked it 
over carefully and told him it appeared 
a serviceable sort of gun, and was going 
to hand it back, when he said, “ Take a 
look through the barrels and see what 
they’re like.” Now, all the time I had 
been handling the gun and talking about 
it I had also been looking for a lever, 
or knob, or something to open it with, 
but could discover nothing for that pur- 
pose. I don’t like to be stuck with any- 
thing, especially anything connected 
with a gun, so, never giving a sign but 
that it was allright, I pulled off the fore- 
end to see if it worked smoothly, and at 
the same instant stole a swift glance at 
Crow’s face. Something I saw there 
at once convinced me that he knew no 
more how to open the gun than I did, 
and I suspected that beneath all his as- 
sumed indifference lay a keen anxiety 
to discover how the gun worked with- 


out betraying hisignorance. Therefore, 
while replacing the fore-end, I carefully 
examined the trigger-guard, and noticed 
that there was an unusual space be- 
tween the right trigger and the bend of 


the guard. I guessed that I “had the 
drop” on Crow, so, turning around, I 
pushed the trigger forward just when 
he could not see, and lo! the gun 
opened. 

His face never changed as I com- 
mented on the fine appearance of the 
barrels, but he eagerly reached for the 
gun before I could close it, and proceed- 
ed to do so himself. Smoothly the bar- 
rels went into place and I shook with 
inward merriment, for the trigger gave 
no sign, and he was just as wise as he 
had been before. But he was deter- 
mined not to confess his ignorance, and 
goodness knows how long he might 
have kept up the farce had I not focus- 
ed matters by offering to bet that he 
couldn’t open it. Then he owned up 
and I showed him the way of it, and he 
was greatly tickled thereat. The best 
of the joke was that he had owned the 
gun for a couple of days, and, as he put 
it, had “fussed and fiddled with the 
cussed thing till his fingers were sore” 
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in vain efforts to obtain a peep at the 
inside. 

That night we arranged our plans. 
Crow had been out watching the plains 
from the dry elevation of a railroad 
track and had noticed just where the 
flocks pitched. There was no prospect 
of a change in the weather, so his obser- 
vations held good. 

About four a.m. an alarm-clock roused 
us, and after a hurried breakfast we 
picked our way across country to the 
edge of the plains, and thence by care- 
ful wading to the dry bank of a ditch, 
which was surmounted by a wire fence. 
The soil proved dry enough to lie on, 
and as the gray light spread we looked 
about. At long intervals near the wire 
fence were clumps of dead weeds, and 
each of us doffed his overcoat and, 
walking a hundred yards from the 
stands, arranged the coats in suitable 
weed-clumps so as to represent skulk- 
ing men. ‘Then we both returned to 
our chosen stands. At mine the bank 
was bare of standing stuff, though lit- 
tered with fallen weed-stalks, and these 
were exactly of the shade of my shoot- 
ing-coat. Selecting the broadest fence- 
post, I gathered as much dead stuff as 
I could hold in one hand and hung it 
close to the post, upon the lower wire 
of the fence. That was all the “hide” 
I made, and it was ample, though bare- 
ly enough to half screen my face should 
I desire to peep through it. Crow’s 
preparations were as simple. 

By the time the few arrangements 
were completed, a pinkish tinge showed 
in the eastern sky and sounds of fowl 
life were audible. Now and then the 
guttural voice of a shy old black duck,. 
or the rasping query of a mallard, broke 
the shadowy stillness, and a hissing 
wing clove the air. These unseen 
ducks hissed overhead and pitched in 
the old cornfield behind me, and now 
and then I caught the faint honking of 
some sturdy gander far away. 

Presently the air was filled with a 
roaring sound, and soon above it swelled 
the gabbling chuckle of a great flock 
of pintails. A dark cloud drove past, 
low down, as two streams of fire rent 
the gloom and I heard a rapid “spat- 
spat-spat-spat,” as of bodies striking 
wet soil. A low laugh sounded from 
Crow’s direction, and he chuckled, 
“Guess you downed about half of them.” 
Again came the hissing roar of wings 
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and another mass of duck drove past, 
but too far off. To my intense astonish- 
ment a double flame flashed up from 
just beyond where I had placed my 
overcoat, and a gun sounded weakly 
twice. The reports seemed to be half- 
starved, a feeble “punk-punk ” instead 
of the aggressive double roar of a gun 
charged properly for geese, and I start- 
ed to investigate. A few rods beyond 
where my coat was rigged I discovered 
a particularly small and gentlemanly- 
looking old fellow with snowy mustache 
and hair—the very last man one would 
have expected to find out in that marshy 
waste at such a heathenish hour. He 
looked cold, too, for such sport is hard 
on the temperature, but he had the 
regular sporting cut and was a perfect 
stranger. 

‘“*Good-morning, sir; you're out early!” 

“ Yes, I made a mistake and got up at 
two o'clock, but as I didn’t want to turn 
in again, I concluded to come out here. 
I’m staying at a farm-house a mile 
away.” I chatted with him fora moment 
and then looked at his gun. It wasa 
handsome “twelve,” atrifle heavier than 
mine, and remembering the faint reports 


it had made, I offered him a couple of 
my shells, hinting that his own were too 


light. He agreed that they were, and 
accepted mine pleasantly; then I hur- 
riedly explained our arrangements and 
invited him to take a better stand about 
half-way between mine and where my 
coat was ambushed. He had not heard 
us until I fired at the duck, and he 
chuckled when I explained why the 
coats were so disposed. 

The light was increasing rapidly and 
we were soon in our stands, having 
agreed to shoot at no more duck until 
the larger game appeared. My new 
friend had stated that he would give 
almost anything to bag a goose, and I 
had assured him that he was almost cer- 
tain to get one or more if he adopted 
our system, which he did at once. 

We were barely settled when we 
heard distant honking, and at the same 
moment the gold rim of the sun flashed 
above the level eastward. Presently a 
long, wavering line showed on the west- 
ern horizon, and my ears caught the 
well-known cry of geese in flight. At 
once the lower wire of the fence vibrat- 
ed slightly—Crow had seen the geese 
and signaled to me by striking the wire. 

On. the flock came, increasing in size 
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every moment. Once they swerved and 
headed for a distant meadow, then 
swung back in our direction,then decided 
that the meadow was best, and swerved 
again. As they turned I counted eleven 
beauties and almost prayed for them to 
turn again. Hearken to Crow! From 
his “ hide” on my right rose a masterly 
imitation, vibrant with appealing force 
—“ Honk-a-wunk-onk-onk!” From the 
leading gander came aringing “ Haw- 
unk!” in reply, and I flattened myself 
into nothingness as the flock wavered as 
though to drift our way. With face close 
to the ground, never daring to as much 
as glance out of the tail of an eye in 
their direction, I began to what Crow 
terms ¢a/k goose. “Aw-unk! onk-onk- 
onk-or-r-onk!” Back came the reply, 
sounding nearer; once again I parleyed, 
then lay still as a dead man, straining 
my ears to catch the sound of wings. I 
had not long to wait. Whiff-wiff-whiff- 
wiff—mighty feathered fans were beat- 
ing scarcely twenty yards above my 
head. Then a sort of startled grunt 
sounded seemingly in my very ear, and, 
thrilled with triumph, I leaped to my 
feet and pulled right and left—whang ! 
bang! Two big geese came whirling 
down and a yell of delight hailed their 
coming, but the yell died suddenly as 
one bird caught its balance again and 
began to labor upward. 

Quickly the lever was shoved aside 
and a fresh shell inserted, and, though 
he was getting far away, a sudden lurch 
proclaimed that the shot was not in 
vain. My little friend on the left was 
about delirious with joy, but Crow was 
the practical man. An involuntary mo. 
tion caused the struggling goose to de- 
scribe an airy semicircle, and it began 
to fly better, though in a direction which 
would force it to cross the fence some 
distance below Crow’s stand. He saw his 
opportunity at once, and sped down the 
ditch to head it off. Goose and man 
reached the crossing point at about the 
same instant, and the roar of the new 
“ten” ended the bird’s struggles for all 
time. Crow never misses in such cases, 
and his hali-choked laugh as he returned 
with the bird testified to his thorough 
satisfaction. 

A couple of stout weed-stalks were in- 
serted in the necks of the geese, which 
were then placed for decoys, and we re- 
sumed our watch. In a few moments 
another flock came past Crow, and he 
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scored a rattling double at rather long 
range, one of the birds struggling in my 
direction until stopped with a charge 
sent to guard against an improbable es- 
cape. 

And so the early morning wore on. 
We watched the west unceasingly, drop- 
ping and calling as the flocks hove in 
sight, shooting as they passed above or 
to either side. Several times we missed 
when there was little excuse for so doing. 
Sometimes a hard-hit bird had to have 
the second barrel, but by the time the 
main flight ceased we had six fine “ Can- 
adas ” in hand and another marked down 
for dead half a mile away, near the path 
for home. 

All this time our little stranger had 
not fireda shot, as the course taken by 
the birds left him somewhat out of line. 
I was anxious for him to score his cov- 
eted kill, but the prospect seemed dark. 
At last a flock appeared, and when 
they had approached within hailing 
distance I called a couple of times un- 
til they headed for me, then lay low and 
watched them. As luck would have it, 


they veered a trifle to my left, and as 
they drew close I stood bolt upright and 


whacked away both barrels at the near- 
est goose, the end bird of the line. I hit 
him hard with each shot, and eventually 
bagged him by following for a mile to 
the place where he went down. My 
sudden appearance and double shot, 
caused the flock to sheer off at once, 
and it passed directly above our little 
friend. 

Precisely at the right instant he jump- 
ed up and let fly one barrel and nailed 
a big goose fair and true, but I fancy 
he forgot what tnanner of shells were 
in hisgun. The totally unexpected re- 
coil was too much for him, and I grieve 
to state that he measured his short 


length in the mud and water at the bot- 


tom of the ditch. But the old boy was 
game as a gaffed cock, and in some 
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mysterious manner he rolled over in his 
wallow and fired the second barrel, but 
without success. Then he picked him- 
self upand stood grimy and dripping, 
gazing anxiously about for his goose. 
Crow and I were choking with laughter, 
for mortal man could not have resisted 
the absurdity of the scene. His first 
bird had fallen in some water, and as 
he had no rubbers I waded out and 
retrieved it for him. As I handed it to 
him I burst out laughing, he at once 
following suit. Prouder man I never 
beheld than he, and the tumble and 
partial ducking were forgotten for the 
moment in admiration of his prize. The * 
only reference he made to the collapse 
was a significant wink and a jerk of 
his little gray head toward his right 
shoulder as he remarked, “I’m satisfied 
that my shells would never have killed 
one.” ; 

Then he producedasmall silver flask, 
which a personal examination proved 
to contain “cherry bounce,” which he 
said was his own brew. After gather- 
ing up the spoils, we presented him with 
a plump goose to match his own, and he 
departed along the ditch bank toward 
the farm house, being anxious to change 
his clothing. 

Crow and I stood and watched him, 
admiring his erect carriage and firm 
stride. “What d’ye think of that, 
Crow?” “W-all, he’s just about the 
gamest I’ve ever seen, and he is sixty if 
he is a day.” 

Long life to the stout little heart, clear 
eye and steady hand. May heart and 
foot be as light to the end of his days, 
and may that end be long a-coming, is 
my honest wish. .I shall, most probably, 
never set eyes on him again, and, unless 
he happens to read this, he will never 
guess what an impression his healthy 
vigor and true sportsmanlike bearing 
made upon the heart of the lanky six- 
footer who gave him the big shells. 











MISS CARUTHERS’ 


PARTNER. 


Aw Easter Story or Monte Caro. 


BY ANNETTA JOSEFA HALLIDAY. 


To winter had been unusually gay 


at the Mediterranean resorts—a 

continual round of parties, pic- 

nics, theatricals and dances, with 
whist clubs and music clubs for the 
nights not otherwise occupied, and 
coffee and cognac for the gossipers in 
comfortable corners, and moonlight and 
solitude for the lovers. There were 
never actors costumed as upon this 
stage of Monte Carlo—such marvelous 
freaks of dress ; such bold, daring flights 
of color and pattern; gorgeous silks; 
golden opera cloaks; lace shawls of 
matchless Brussels; diamonds at the 
throat, in the ears, upon the hair ; and by 
and by, when faces and figures grow 
more familiar, one realizes that these 
Dryads and Hamadryads are in a state 
of eternal change: the woman in white 
in the morning is the woman in goldin 
the afternoon; the lady in black on the 
promenade is the scarlet siren of the 
evening. The whole whipped cream of 
Paris—yea, and of England and America 
and of many other countries—flock in 
this direction for the winter season, and 
form a part of that spectacle which 
throws the glamour of the footlights 
upon roulette-worship, and which has 
made Monte Carlo the most delightful 
little ducal corner in existence. 


It was the loveliest of Easter weather. 
The air had the buoyant freshness of 
early spring. All day the odor of the 
fruit and bloom of the orange trees had 
swept over the little town, with the sug- 
gestion of weddings in their fragrance. 
All day the softest of breezes had whis- 
pered through the olives and the palms. 
The sun, sinking, had dipped the Casino 
spires and domes in fire, and night, with 
the radiance and tenderness beloved 
of the Mediterranean shore, was upon 
Monte Carlo. 

It was the night of the French finan- 
ciers’ ball at the Casino, and the gold 
and green kiosk held the splendid band 
of a Prussian regiment, some fifty 
strong. Lamps were sprinkled here 
and there through a//ées verts, and dots 
of light moved over the waters that 
flow between the little ivy-clad quays. 

The yellow columns of the House of 
Gaming reflected a long line of electric 
jets, the waiters performed their own 
especial ballet in the café, and in the 
pauses of music, laughter and noise 
could be heard the rhythmical click of 
the galloping roulette ball. 

There were a hundred little marble 
tables outside the windows, mixed up 
with the promenaders, at which many 
sat and sipped tranquilly their ices or 
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champagne. From one of these arose, 
hastily, as the whirling couples within 
the ballroom passed the nearest win- 
dow, a young man, tall, dark and some- 
what slender, presumably an American. 
That he was preoccupied was observable 
from the fact that champagne, cognac, 
coffee and ices had each been ordered by 
him in turn, and each still stood untasted. 
He had paid no attention whatever to 
the remarks vouchsafed by a com- 
panionable Frenchman at the same 
table; he had put his foot through a 
costly lace flounce with as much non- 
chalance as might be, and had never 
heeded the reproachful look, the shrill 
scream, nor the word “beast,” which 
had been hurled at him, and upon his 
sudden exit from the table he had in his 
hurry overturned a glass of wine full 
into the lap of a portly, benevolent- 
looking German doctor, who glanced 
after him significantly and tapped his 
own forehead as he undertoned to a 
friend : 

“ Mad, like most of his countrymen !” 

Reaching the veranda, Cyril Knoxen 
paused and looked again anxiously at 
the crowded ballroom. It had a Louis 


Quatorze flavor, as if people of quality 
a hundred years ago had danced their 


sarabands and minuets init. Indeed it 
looked as if it were stolen out of a 
French royal palace, with its cupids and 
arabesques and gilding. The rooms 
were a mass of gold and delicate white, 
over which a blaze of light sparkled. 
The givers of the ball had spared noth- 
ing in adornment, and in the richness of 
their magnificence, French artists had 
almost run wild. 

“ Julie!” 

The tone was low but penetrating, 
and a very beautiful woman turned 
from her partner and glanced outward 
as the word reached her ear, What 
picture the low French window framed 
for her, her companion turned to see; 
but ere he looked a young man clad in 
evening dress had stepped within the 
ballroom and was bowing low before 
the beautiful Englishwoman. 

“Miss Caruthers,” he exclaimed, “is 
your card full? Permit me to look at it 
and claim the first vacancy.” 

He spoke earnestly yet with some- 
thing of command in his voice, and the 
other man, a German count, regarded 
him lazily. The lady was somewhat 
paler than she had been half an hour ago. 


Penciling his name upon the daintily 
jeweled trifle, the young American re- 
turned it.to its owner, bowed gravely 
and withdrew. Miss Caruthers’ escort 
threw his arm around heras the regiment- 
alband burst out inthat favorite dance of 
the Riviera, “'The Boston,” and a woman 
of middle age, closely resembling the 
young lady, approached hurriedly and 
exclaimed, “Julie,” I have just seen 
Cyril Knoxen; what will you do?” 

“T have seen him too, mamma,” an- 
swered the girl. “I have promised to 
dance with him. He was very grave 
and serious.” 

“Have you at last found your own 
mind?” questioned the mother tender- 
ly. “Don’t trifle with himlonger. Be- 
lieve me, a woman makes or mars aman, 
as a man does a woman.” 

“Then, after all, mythology didn’t 
need the fates,” laughed the girl. “ Come, 
Count Von Busch, we are losing that 
lovely dance.” 

Twice in the length of the ballroom 
she met Knoxen. He noticed the faint 
pink that crept into her face, and the 
blood tinged his own in answer. 

The Prussian band was discoursing 
the most exquisite of the Waltz-King’s 
creations, full, rich, tuneful, soft, loud, 
when Julie Caruthers and Cyril Knoxen 
stepped upon the floor. They were not 
unknown as partners in that ballroom. 
All the winter through, the chaperones 
had glanced significantly at each other 
whenever the handsome couple passed 
them, and declared that it was a burning 
shame that such a coquette as Julie 
Caruthers should so monopolize the heir 
to many American dollars. 

“The most audacious flirt since the 
time of Cleopatra,” asserted one dow- 
ager ; while another added : 

“ And perfectly heartless; she wouldn’t 
care if he shot himself to-night.” And 
a third chimed in: 

“Tf he lost his money she would re- 
fuse to know him to-morrow. There’s 
no heart in Julia Caruthers ; I am glad 
she is not my daughter !”’ 

The subject of all this doubtful com- 
ment owned an American mother and 
an English father. Mr. Caruthers was 
a magnificent man in body and mind, 
said to possess every talent except that 
of using his talents. Mrs. Caruthers 
had the reputation of a great wit at the 
present day and the after-flavor of 
having been a great slayer of hearts 
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some twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
The effervescence of youth having sub- 
sided, had left in its place, a wholesome 
regard for appearances, an immense 
tact born of great experience, a large 
contempt for the snobbery of a title with- 
out hard cash, and an all-absorbing de- 
sire to marry her beautiful Julie to an 
American. 

The young lady, however, was a 
puzzling study to father and mother 
alike, and to all who knew her. On her 
paternal side she had inherited the 
magnificent physique and constitution 
of the Englishman; from her mother 
came the vivacity and fascination of 
which the American girl is acknowl- 
edged queen, while, as an unclaimed 
heritage, a something evolved from her- 
self—Miss Julie developed an incor- 
rigible waywardness and a fickleness 
which had left her at twenty-five still 
unwed. It was not for lack of admir- 
ers, for it had been a French banker, 
a German or Italian noble, an English 
squire or a Russian ambassador, to- 
gether with many lesser lights which 
had been entirely eclipsed in her flame, 
ever since she was in her teens. Per- 
haps it was true what people said, that 
she had no heart and that she was wait- 
ing for some fabulous American fortune 
to be laid at her feet. Be that as it may, 
ever since the first night that Cyril 
Knoxen, her senior by but a few days, 
had appeared at Monte Carlo, Julie had 
attached him in the capacity of prime 
minister to her court, which position he 
had accepted and filled with the evident 
determination to share the throne if 
possible. 

What had first attracted Miss Caru- 
thers was the young American’s dancing. 
If she acknowledged a love in the world, 
it was for the art of terpsichore—not, 
however, as expounded by the French- 
man, who clasps his partner with both 
arms in a mad embrace and whirls her 
round and round like a Persian top; nor 
by the Englishman, who walks through 
the most inviting dance with a frigidity 
that chills one, and with about as much 
grace as a churn might be reasonably 
expected to display; nor by the German, 
with his great feet and arms and clumsy 
movements, and with whom one dances 
with much the same feeling as if he 
were a tame bear, and the possibility of 
stepping upon one or accidentally fall- 
ing upon all fours close at hand, An 


American is usually the most perfect of 
dancers. If he waltzes, it is the poetry 
of rhythm, and his companion can aban- 
don herself with perfect safety to the 
charm of the movement; if he galops or 
polkas, his navigation is as true as a 
pilot’s ; if he walks through a quadrille, 
there is a delightful suggestiveness of 
repressed motion, and a cotillon with 
him is the embodiment of grace. 

The fair Julie had noted all these 
variations and drawn her conclusions 
accordingly. All her favorite dances 
were reserved to be shared with 
Knoxen, and he, loving to “tread the 
airy mazes” with.an enthusiasm second 
only to her own, and recognizing in her 
the ideal partner, soon grew to be 
known as Miss Caruthers’ property, 
and in waltzing away his time waltzed 
away his heart as well. 

Suddenly he left Monte Carlo, Days 
passed and nothing was heard of him. 
Some said that he had realized his folly 
and fled from it; others that he had 
offered himself and been rejected. 


Only Julie and her mother knew for a 
certainty that, after all his devotion, he 
had not asked her hand in marriage, 


and that he had disappeared as sud- 
denly and mysteriously as those Medi- 
terranean clouds which hang so low and 
threateningly from a clear sky, and 
vanish swiftly without fulfilling what 
their nearness promised. 

Miss Caruthers was puzzled. That 
he had loved her was certain. Why, 
then, had he left her? Had he tired of 
her? The suggestion was not compli- 
mentary, and the beautiful Julie dis- 
missed it peremptorily with the con- 
sciousness born of power. Did she 
care? No—oh,no! of course not—only 
the ballroom was not quite the same in 
his absence. The different nationalities 
who danced with her were more stupid 
and awkward than ‘ever ; and while she 
repeatedly asserted to herself that his 
going was nothing to her, there was one 
question which sprang into being from 
every corner of this pleasant little town 
of iniquity, “ Will he come back?” and 
now he was here. She had not cared— 
oh, no! but something very nearly akin 
to emotion sent the blood racing to her 
white cheeks, and caused her to long for 
the dance which was to be his, and to 
which time and absence imparted a 
magnetic influence. Should she wel- 
come or repulse him? Should she be 
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sweetly inviting or coldly inscrutable? 
Should she—just then she passed him 
as the German count promenaded her 
around the room. There was a look of 
veiled expectancy, the anxiety of de- 
spair in Knoxen’s eyes as her own met 
his, and suddenly the blood seemed to 
forsake her heart, and all sounds and 
sights merged into the one supreme 
consciousness that he was there. 

Strauss has never written anything 
more appropriate to the dramatic inter- 
ests of Monte Carlo than the “ Wine, 
Women and Song” waltz. With its 
opening bars Cyril Knoxen and Julie 
Caruthers were upon:the floor. Many 
eyes were watching them, many tongues 
commenting on the infatuation to which 
his reappearance gave proof. 

As the Prussian band stopped with a 
final crash, the American drew a long, 
shuddering sigh, and bending over his 
companion, whispered : 

“Come out into the gardens ;I have 
that to tell you which cannot be told 
here.” 

Cyril Knoxen drew his companion 
down upon a stone bench by the way- 
side, and looking away from her, out 
upon the sea, exclaimed, “Julie, I can- 
not ask you to marry me. I must this 
night ask you to cast me out of your 
life forever!” 

She rose to her feet and stood fora 
second gazing down upon him with 
scorn and something else in her eyes. 

“ Listen!” he cried, hurriedly; ‘don’t 
misunderstand me. You know well that 
I love you. Two weeks ago—the very 
night upon which I intended to ask you 
to be my wife—I received a ‘cable’ from 
home and was obliged to go direct to 
Paris. What I learned there in these 
subsequent days it will take me but a 
brief time to tell you. I, whom you 
thought fortune had so favored, am a 
beggar. I, to whom a thousand dollars 
was like that sand yonder, have not as 
many francs. My father has lost every- 
thing, and I am ruined.” 

She did not speak, but sat down 
again very quietly beside him, with 
her great gray eyes riveted on his 
race. 

“And, Julie,” he continued, “often I 
have heard you say that marriage 
without money was more than a fail- 
ure—thatit wasacrime. I knowI must 
not woo you to share poverty. My in- 
tention was to have sailed yesterday 


for New York, but—but’’—his voice 
faltered, and he turned his head away. 

Miss Caruthers laid her hand upon 
hisarm. “Stop!” she exclaimed impe- 
riously; “I forbid you to shed a tear 
for me; I am not worth it. Let us 
walk — walk anywhere to get away 
from ourselves.” So they strolled to- 
ward the beach together. 

“T shall leave here to-morrow,” he 
said, as they approached some peasants, 
and she started violently and uttered a 
faint cry. All at once, like the flash 
of light which precedes dissolution, it 
was borne in upon her what this separa- 
tion would mean. Had she found him 
again but to lose him? Her heart’s 
wild pulsations seemed to sway in 
rhythm with a great palm-frond close 
by. Sky and sea seemed appallingly 
real ; she felt she would hate them for- 
ever after. Her whole soul yearned 
for happiness. Seeing her emotion, 
Knoxen gazed at her in beseeching 
anxiety. His face was ashen and his 
lips quivered, and she saw that, strug- 
gle as he might, her beauty held him 
in thrall and that the outpouring of his 
love was only restrained by force of will. 
Cyril seized her hand and covered it 
with trembling kisses. 

“Julie,” he began, passionately 

“Sir,” said an approaching peasant, 
“will not you and madame come and 
witness our egg dance ?” 

They had barely time to move apart 
when a group of perhaps forty French 
peasants surrounded them, explaining 
the peculiar dance of Easter eve. A 
hundred eggs were scattered on the 
level green and covered well with sand, 
and a lad and lass, holding each other 
by the hand, executed among them a 
dance of the country. According to 
old tradition, if the figures were fin- 
ished without the breaking of a single 
egg, the youth and maiden became 
affianced, and their union could not be 
broken off even by the will of their par- 
ents. It is called, in the picturesque 
language of the peasants, a mariage aux 
oeufs, and such a one was that of Mar- 
guerite of Austria and Philibert of Sa- 
voy. Four couples had already tried 
it unsuccessfully, and peals of laughter 
had derided their attempts. When the 
last unfortunate pair had retaken their 
places as_ spectators, Cyril Knoxen 
turned to his fair companion and pro- 
posed to her to try the egg fortune. 
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“We are both good dancers,” said he. 
“Come,” and she did not resist him. 
In a few words he told their nationality 
to the peasants and that they desired to 
enter the competition. The onlookers 
cheered and applauded, charmed by 
the grace and beauty of the two 
dancers. “Are you _ superstitious? 
whispered Cyril, as he led her for- 
ward. She did not reply, but he 
thought he saw a softened, subdued, 
tender look that had never rested on 
her proud features before. 

“She perhaps will regret me the veri- 
est trifle,’ he thought to himself, 
moodily, as he watched the moon-rays 
play upon her soft, light hair. Who 
shall say the world is not a stage? Our 
feelings are rarely interpreted what we 
know them to be, the expression we 
show outward upon our faces too often 
serves buta cloak tothe inward thought, 
and when sincerity comes accidentally to 
the surface how many will hesitate to 
challenge it as cant! 


APRIL. 


Up the sloping prospect of orange 
trees and vineyards, Monte Carlo, with 
its thousand lights, gleamed like a gem ; 
far to the south stretched the sea, with 
the dim gray outline of the distant Cor- 
sican coast. Here in true peasant 
fashion, with rows of sturdy sons and 
daughters of the soil on either side, 
danced the champions of the Monte 
Carlo ballroom. Without a single 
crash these two, light upon their feet 
as feathers in the wind, succeeded in 
treading the perilous maze. Not one egg 
was broken. As they stepped from the 
sand the church-bells from the heights 
above rang out for Easter eve. 

“England and America!” shouted 
the crowd. “You have won!” Cyril 
glanced at his companion. She held 
out her hand to him before them all, 
a blush divine in its purity tinging her 
fair cheek as she spoke with a shy 
sweetness. “We will adopt the custom 
of the country, Cyril,” she said, with 
the light of love in her eyes. 





ALL the exercises 
engaged in by 
man as_ sport, 
walking is the one 
that comes to him 
most naturally. 
In England, 
home of outdoor 
sports, walking has 
always been indulged in as 
a pleasure and a healthful 

exercise. 
About 1876 walking as a 
competitive sport took a 
great start in this country. Six-day 
contests were instituted and the public 
went wild over the results, and although 
this particular form of contest seems in 
recent years to have lost: interest some- 
what, walking races of shorter distances 
are stillvery popular. To one not ac- 
customed to witnessing athletic con- 


the 


tests, the styles of traveling as exhibited 
by trained athletes in a walking race 
seem very grotesque and unnatural; in 
fact theirs is an unnatural gait and must 


be learned to attain speed. There area 
few, to be sure, who use a somewhat 
natural style, but as a rule walking con- 
tests seem to the uninitiated ludicrous. 
No such speed as has been attained 
can be accomplished in the ordinary 
mode of walking natural to human be- 
ings. In the exercise of the natural 
gait anyone who can travel five miles 
an hour on foot, thinks he is walking 
pretty fast. Toan athlete this would lit- 
erally be sauntering, for unless he can do 
nearly seven miles, he feels that he had 
better keep out of competition. Eight 
miles has been traveled within the hour 
by a professional, and an amateur has 
taken but 2 minutes 8% seconds above 
the hour to cover the same distance. 
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The modern walker uses almost every 
muscle in his body. The action of the 
arms and shoulders is so great as to 
bring about a profuse perspiration even 
in temperate weather. The leg motion 
is hard to judge, for, although it is quite 
well understood what it should be, only 
a very expert eye is capable of judging 
a walking race where the tendency is 
to lift, as unfair walking is called. 

The prominent point in “a fair gait” 
is that one foot must be on the ground 
before the other leaves the ground, and 
that the knee shall be bent only on the 
leg that is being put forward. After 
the stride is made and the foot is on 
the ground the knee must be kept per- 
fectly straight until it is off the ground 
again. The action in making a stride 
is almost entirely from the hips, and 
one foot is placed directly in front of 
the other in order to lose no ground. 
One reason why walking is so hard to 
judge is that there is such a variety of 
gaits and peculiarities of walkers that, 
even though they may be traveling in a 
perfectly fair way, they appear to be 
lifting. Walkers have also been seen 
who were not walking fairly, but who 
impressed the majority that their gait 
was fair simply by having some little 
peculiarity which looked well. As an 
instance of how opinions differ in this 
line, it may be mentioned that Frank 


** ENDURANCE IS ‘THE TEST,” 


P. Murray, who in his time was the best 
amateur walker in this country, was 
denounced as walking unfairly by 
Englishmen when he was over there in 
1884, and yet he was considered here to 
have one of the fairest gaits. When C. 
W. V. Clarke, who won the English 
amateur championship seven mile walk 
in 1887 and 1888, was in this country in 
1887, he was disqualified in the Ameri- 
can championship three mile walk for 
what was considered to be a most un- 
fair style, and yet on the other side he 
was thought to have a good one. 

A judge of walking at athletic games 
is not an enviable position. It is im- 
possible for him to keep his eyes on all 
the men at once, and many of the 
contestants run when he thinks they 
are walking, and others purposely lift 
when they think the judge is not ob- 
serving them. ‘Tracks that have a high 
inner curve are looked on with much 
gratification by walkers who do not wish 
to be judged strictly. If the track is six 
or nine inches below the field, it can be 
imagined that a judge of walking would 
have quite a task to decide whether a 
gait was fair or not, for unless he is 
on the track he cannot see whether one 
foot is on the grouud before the other 
leaves it. The knee action can be 
judged easily, and some judges say 
they can tell by the knee whether a 
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F. T. Murray is credited 6 min. 29 3-5 sec. in 1883. All 
these performances: are faster than Meagher’s, but 
they are not supported by the element of absolute 
fairness that is associated with him. 

A directly opposite style to that of Meagher is 
shown in the illustration “a walker who is skipping.” 
Both feet are about an inch off the ground, and 
no better detector of unfair walking can be found 
than the instantaneous photography by which this 
illustration was procured. The bending and straight- 
ening of the knees are just the reverse to that shown 
in the first picture, and there can be no doubt con- 
cerning the unfairness of the style. It is a well- 
known fact that when a walker grows very tired in 

a race the tendency 

to lift shows itself. 

The walker would 

not skip simply to 

gain speed, but to 
ease the muscles. 

It might be sup- 
posed that length of 
limb would have 
much to do with 
speed in walking, for, 
on account of both 
feet having to be on 
the ground at the 
same time, no short- 

- ness of limb can 
be compensated for 
by extra power in 
bounding or spring- 
ing,asinrunning. It 
stands to reason that 

an athlete with a 

limb 36 inches in 






















A PLODDER. 






man is lifting or not, 
even though the knee- 
action may be fair. 

John Meagher, the 
champion professional 
walker of America, is uni- 
versally considered to 
have one of the fairest 
styles possible. He is now 
about 30 years of age, is 
5 feet 8% inches tall, and 
weighs 154 pounds in 
athletic costume. He 
takes an unusually long 
stride—as long, in fact, as 
most professional walkers 
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several inches taller than length can take a 
he. He has a very free THE PROFESSIONAL STYLE. longer stride than 
hip motion, and this is one with only 32 






what enables him to reach out so well. His arm- 
motion is more of the across-the-body style than sim- 
ply forward and back, and when traveling on the 
track, by reason of his immense stride, he seems to 
be walking very slowly. In spite of his long reach 
he strides rapidly, and this, of course, explains why 
he is so fast. He has accomplished the following 
times in a style which no one seems ever disposed 
to question: One mile, 6 min. 36 3-5 sec. ; two miles, 
13 min, 49 3-5 sec.; three miles, 21 min. 11 1-2 sec. ; 
four miles, 28 min, 42 1-2 sec.; five miles, 36 min. 
8 sec. ; six miles, 43 min. 41 sec. ; seven miles, 51 min. 
11 1-2 sec., and eight miles, 58 min. 37 sec. He 
achieved all of these feats in 1882. 

Records faster than the above are credited to sev- 
eral other walkers in both professional and amateur 
ranks. In England W. Perkins is credited with walk- 
ing one mile in 6 min. 23 sec. in 1874,and an amateur 
named H. Whyatt is credited with doing the same > 
distance in 6 min. 32% sec. in 1884. In America a Wits eee. 
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inches. In running, length of limb has 
been long known to be of no special 
advantage, and it would seem that 
walking falls under the same rule, as 
will be shown by a few statistics. 

W.R. Burkhardt, who held the Amer- 
ican amateur one-mile championship in 
1889, stands under 5 feet 5 inches in 
height when on the track. For years back 
short men have won this race. E. D. 
Lange, of the Manhattan Athletic Club, 
won it in 1886 and 1887. He is about 
5 feet 6 inches tall. In 1885 G. D. Baird 
was the winner. Hewas 5 feet 5 inches 
tall. The two previous years F. P. Mur- 
ray was the victor. He was 5 feet 8 
inches tall. The three-mile walk shows 
about the same results, for Baird, Mur- 
ray and Lange figure again as winners 
during the past half-dozen years, except 
the last one, when.C. L. Nicoll, of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club, was the vic- 
tor. Nicollis very different in build from 
the other four mentioned champions, for 
he is 6 feet tall in his low-heeled walking 
shoes. In England the physiques are 
about the same, for ‘the men of short 
stature predominate in numbers over 
the tall ones in walking races, although 
in the professional ranks over there 
there have been several excellent per- 
formers who were tall. 

These statistics tend to prove that 
endurance is the test of a successful 
walker, much more so, especially in long 
races, than mere so-called speed. There 
is no way to show muscular power in 
walking as there is in running or jump- 
ing, and the fact of its being such hard 
work in proportion to the amount of 
ground covered shows that there must 
be some restriction on the muscles, 
and that the effort is being used in a 
needless way, so far as getting over the 
ground quickly is concerned. It is 
known to be easier for an average 
athlete to run a mile in 6 minutes than 
to walk one in 8 minutes. Any athlete 
unaccustomed to walking would have a 
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terrible time in covering a mile in the 
heel-and-toe style in 8 minutes, yet if he 
endeavored to use a style which came 
easiest to him to cover the distance in 
the same time, a jog-trot run would 
be no exertion at all. These points 
have often made people think speed- 
walking an artificial and useless gait, 
it being nothing more than a test 
of endurance, and never being used 
by any one to cover a long distance 
quickly. It is used as a means of get- 
ting exercise in the open air, but on 
these occasions speed is not thought of. 
If a man walks thirty miles through 
the country he generally does it to get 
fresh air, but it is safe to say that most 
men having to travel a distance of 
three or four miles quickly, there being 
no conveyances at hand, would take a 
slow run, for a heel-and-toe gait at any 
kind of speed would exhaust them be- 
fore their journey was half over. 





A FAIR GAIT, 


SPRING. 


HE sun has kissed the slumbering buds 
And waked the earth to glory, 
Aroused from winter’s dreary sleep, 
As in the fairy story 


The prince's kiss awoke the maid 
When he in slumber found her, 

And at the touch the sleeping world 
Moved, rose and stirred around her. 


The spring is here. In bush and tree 
A hundred birds are singing ; 

The flower-buds swell, and from the earth 
A hundred shoots are springing. 


We till the ground, we plant the seed 
While balmy winds are blowing, 
And pray God bless the harvest field, 
And prosper all our sowing. 
Ena O. Wricut. 


































HE disciple of Walton has properly 
little history of the heroic kind. 
He is happy in the undisturbed 
and even tenor of his way. His 
avocation is distinctly peaceful. He does 
not seek the moving accidents and 
hair-breadth ’scapes of flood and field, 
and chooses naturally, instead, the still 
water and pleasant streams bejeweling 
the sweetest of sylvan scenery. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, he is a man of contem- 
plation, and the risky and terrible are 
not of his province in sport, as they are 
legitimately that of his venatic brother 
of the gun. Hence the annals of the rod 
lack to a great extent the dramatic ele- 
ment so necessary to attract the lover of 
romance. Even the story I am about to 
relate, of two perilous adventures, will 
probably not arouse wild interest. A 
fish-story, to be generally palatable, must 
be very highly spiced with romance. 
This one is a record of veritable ex- 
perience. 

The incidents of my blended story oc- 
curred many years and thousands of 
miles apart; but coincidence connects 
them with each other, in the fact that 
they both occurred on the same date— 
May first—and that their salient features 
were alike, as were also their results. 

I was born on the banks of the Eng- 
lish Thames. My father and genera- 
tions of his ancestors were professional 
Thames fishermen. So it is easy to un- 
derstand that I loved and learned fish- 
ing as soon as I could walk. Therefore 
it came to pass that I could handle a 
rod long before most boys hear of one, 
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and I was a constant companion of my 
father whenever possible. He was a 
great fisherman (at his best with the 
trout), keen of eye, intuitive, strong, and 
a fish lover. Thames trout are a brown 
trout (salmo fario), and grow to sixteen 
pounds on exceptional occasions, and 
average—or did—from seven to ten 
pounds. Such fish were rare, I am 
bound to admit ; but my progenitor sel- 
dom failed to capture the “sockdolager ”’ 
of some dam or weir above the tideway 
each season. He had his own methods. 
His rod was of light-red deal and lance- 
wood, and some fourteen feet long. The 
line was fine strong silk, the leader a 
six-feet length of good stout gut, and the 
single hook a No. 1 Sproat or Limerick, 
baited with a small fish, named bleak or 
bley, similar to but brighter than a 
“ shiner.” 

The manner of using this outfit was 
simple. These large trout frequent the 
deep, quiet eddies adjacent to the rough 
water of the dams or weirs, and there 
in some corner watch, in perhaps twenty 
feet of water, for what they may devour. 
Now, above and some eight or ten feet 
over these dams is built a beam as a 
bridgeway—a single beam wthout raw- 
ings—and the significance of this latter 
feature was for the public. Only dan- 
ger-loving English boys would dare to 
run along its dizzy path and gaze into 
the tumbling water below—the general 
public never intruded. This beam al- 
ways formed the “coign of vantage” on 
which my father took his stand for the 
capture of the glorious Thames trout. 

















From this standpoint the bait was ma- 
nipulated deftly across the rushing water, 
and there were frequently ten or fifteen 
yards of loose line drawn from the 
reel and coiled in a figure 8 in the 
hand preparatory to casting. Many a 
time had I watched his dexterous move- 
ments with envy, and once, after aiding 
to boat a particularly large fish, 1 re- 
member the resolve was suddenly born 
in my boyish heart, that / would, could, 
and must do likewise. 

The fishing season began in April; and 
behold me, therefore, one bright May- 
Day morning, a boy of about twelve 
years, in a light skiff, eager to reach the 
vicinity of the weir. I remember the 
joy Ifelt! It comes back to me now with 
the sweet scent of the hawthorn hedges 
rich in their masses: of white bloom, 
the carol of the skylark, the song of the 
thrush and the blackbird, and even the 
brilliant azure and orange-red hues of 
the kingfisher as he darted by. All 
nature was radiant. I soon reached the 
venerable weir, and selecting, with a 
general’s eye, the most likely spot, 
made the boat fast and climbed lightly 
on to the beam. Very soon I was sitting 
astride it, and deftly casting the brilliant 
minnow and maneuvering it from cata- 
ract to eddy through the myriad- 
jeweled spray. As it skipped and 
danced from crest to crest it seemed 
like some silvery butterfly rather than a 
fish. Herein lay its attraction, and be- 
fore I had fished twenty minutes the 
great tortoise-shell shoulder of a big 
trout heaved above the torrent, and with 
a determined plunge he had seized the 
bait and sank for his watery lair. How 
well I remember the thrill of awe-like 
ecstacy I felt! And then began the 
battle. I will not attempt its descrip- 
tion. Such combats have been por- 
trayed by more masterly pens than 
mine. It is sufficient to say, that from 
my high post it was one of tragic in- 
terest to me as well as the fish, and 
just as the latter seemed to become 
sufficiently amenable to reason to allow 
of my seeking the shore with a view 
to landing him, I remember the top of 
my head seemed to be swimming off 
somewhere. Then the water became 
sheets of silver flame ; I staggered, re- 
covered myself—for I had risen on the 
narrow bridge the better to traverse it 
shoreward. Then the loose line dropped 
from my left hand, and I rolled off into 


TWO TROUT. 
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the boiling torrent below...down... 
down ... down to the abysmal depths! 

The cold water revived my brain, and 
with a good diver’s presence of mind, I 
held my breath and sought to emerge 
from the twisting fury of the maelstrom 
of which I was the sport. Try as hard as 
I would, I found my arms and legs held 
as in a vise and powerless. Then, after 
a time, interminable as it seemed, I was 
violently thrust forward as by some 
strong human arm, and found I was 
ascending. With one convulsive kick I 
rose amidst a great clot of white foam, 
which, I remember to this day, looked 
from below just like a great sky win- 
dow. My breath came back convul- 
sively, and oh, ye gods, how painfully, 
and in another moment I was washed 
on to the shallow “riffle” ten or twelve 
rods below the dam. There I lay for 
quite a time till I could cough up what 
water I had unavoidably swallowed, and 
then began to realize. The first thought 
was “the fish!” The loose line had wound 
round and round my legs, body and 
arms in the eddy, but still something 
was attached to it. This was the rod. 
Carefully I drew it up and reeled in 
all the line that I had disengaged from 
my body. There was still a lot of line 
in the water, apparently entangled up- 
stream. I unsteadily wound it in—it 
was apparently fast around the wood- 
work of the dam. I tried to draw it 
to me—then suddenly outsped the still 
attached fish, Was ever such good 
fortune! Reader, / fought that fish 
anew and landed him. He weighed seven 
and a quarter pounds! He should have 
been a large one I know, but—I cannot 
tell a lie! This occurred at Chertsey 
Weir, England, May first, 1867,and many 
yet live near the spot who can attest 
the occurrence. 

* * * * * 

My second episode occurred a. D. 1891, 
at the East Greenwich dam, Battenkill 
River, Washington county, New York. 
Time of year, May first. A glorious 
morning for the fishermen was this, 
when I drove up to the hotel as the 
gray dawn was breaking. The robins 
were still at matins around the house, 
and very soon I had mine host and his 
satellites roused. A keen sportsman he, 
and to his salutation I returned, “Is 
the dam in good order for fishing?” 
receiving an affirmative reply in no un- 
certain tone. No boat being on the 
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river, I had taken my canvas folding- 
boat, intending to fly-fish all the likely 
spots of this famous trout water. Very 
soon I had the boat geared, and with 
rod rightly arranged, was pushed off 
into the stream. 

In this instance I was below the dam, 
and intended approaching as near as 
might be advisable, and anchoring, and 
altering positions to suit circumstances. 
A crowd had gathered on the shore and 
were taking in the situation with en- 
joyment, and I soon increased their ad- 
miration by boating a nice little twelve- 
ounce fish. Now, this dam was built for 
supplying a knitting and flour mill near 
by, and is not at all a formidable one, 
its fall not being more than ten feet ; but 
at the time of which I am writing a very 
respectable volume of water was coming 
over, and there was one part, near the 
side, a swift and powerful undertow—a 
fact of which I was yet unaware. Pres- 
ently, however, a good fish rose to my 
Royal Coachman, and as I struck him 
and saw him plunge, I knew it was a 
two-pounder at least. How he did fight! 
And finally, finding I would have trouble 
in boating him, I determined to raise 
anchor and let the boat drift to the shal- 
low water, where I could step out and 
accomplish the deed. The raising of the 
stone anchor I easily accomplished with 
one hand, and then prepared to manage 
the fish. As the boat drifted, however, 
I found she took a rather erratic course, 
which, being so light (seventy pounds 
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only) I attributed to the pressure I was 
putting on the fish. At all events I sud- 
denly realized that we were in the un- 
dertow and rapidly approaching the 
dam’s fullest rush of water. Once un- 
der that, and, with my heavy boots and 
other paraphernalia, I was doomed. I 
tried to row her free, but the hold of the 
stream was great. Still, I should have 
rescued her had not the light oar sud- 
denly snapped. Ther, when there was 
nothing else to do, I jumped, and, as for- 
tune would have it, I escaped by some 
miraculous means the force of the de- 
flecting current, and with nothing more 
than a good ducking and so1 2 excite- 
ment I swam to shore as best I could 
and was pulled out on terra firma. 

And “what of the fish?” do you ask? 

I cannot tell a lie, as I said before; I 
didn’t find it. It broke loose. But it 
weighed just two pounds seven ounces 
all the same. I am positive of that, for 
two months later I was fishing the dam 
of a flax-mill a mile lower down the same 
river. It was evening, and as the soft- 
winged moths fluttered alongside my 
own artificial “White Miller,” I “rose” 
a fish and hooked him. Moreover, I 
landed him; and in his mouth was the 
remains of my identical “ Royal Coach- 
man” fly, lost at the upper dam in early 
season. (No one makes this fly just 
asIdo.) This fish weighed two pounds 
seven ounces, exactly —that’s why I 
am positive of the weight of the lost 
one. 


A SPRING WEEK OF OUTINGS. 


BY LUCY ELLIOTT KEELER. 


” HEN comes Aprille with his 
showres sweete,” chanted Dul- 
cinea, “ we will take a vacation. 


You shall leave your desk, I 
will cease embroidering, and we will 


* Mix our blood with sunshine 
And take the wind into our p uses. 


:” 


Thus spoke the oracle on the last night 
of March. 

Next morning, accordingly, she so-ind- 
ed the whistle, which brought the dogs 
around us. Four of them responded ; 
the greyhound, possessed of a passion 
for stepping over such obstacles as 
sheds and saplings rather than take the 


trouble to go around them; a water- 
spaniel, grown fat and old in the family 
service, and seeming to the casual eye 
to be a cross between an opossum and 
an elephant; a black-and-tan, whose 
valor was out of all proportion to his 
size; and a cur, who was remarkable 
only for his gait, which a young woman, 
learned in these matters, described as 
a trot before and a gallop behind. 

The dogs stood around in a circle while 
Dulcinea flipped the penny. Heads 
meant to the right, tails to the left. 
When we revolted from its commands, 
as we sometimes did, we gave it away 
to the ubiquitous small boy, a custom 
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which occasionally put us in the position 
of Frank Stockton’s king, the chain of 
whose followers reached back to his 
palace doors. 

On this occasion heads won—Dulcinea 
always tossed heads—and we sauntered 
on to the brook. Here, in earlier days, 
we had launched boats weighted with 
flowers and fancies ; here we had angled 
with bent pins for the minnows which 
flirted in and out the eddies; and here 
we had learned to row and skate and al- 
most to swim. 

‘*Oh, memories ! 
Oh, past that is!” 

The penny was forgot and we fol- 
lowed “fp the stream. Ah, here was 
the first water-cress; and we filled our 
hands with its spicy leaves, only to 
empty them at each fresh batch; for 
water-cress in its perfection grows far 
up stream. Behind the hill, where the 
anemones grow and the bloodroot lifts 
a snowy head in defiance of its name, a 
sycamore had fallen, and its smooth, 
white trunk stretched across the bank. 
Dulcinea sprang upon it, crossing and 
re-crossing, calling in sweetest tones to 
the dogs, one or two of whom fell in at 
each passage. But, alas for Dulcinea! 
Forgetting that to the swift belongs the 
spoil, she paused upon the slippery 
bridge, and,-losing her balance, went to 
taste the joys which she had prepared 
for others. - The dogs and I laughed to 
see the sport, while Dulcinea, like a 
second ghost in Hamlet, stalked forth 
and was hurried home. 

The expedition was not continued the 
next day, for a sudden north wind had 
blown a skin «¢ ice over the water, and 
well-beaten paths seemed preferable. 
Dulcinea’s star was in the ascendant, 
and her gayety undamped by the dis- 
agreeable task of oiling the tricycle. 
Over the smooth road we rolled, down 
the narrow sidewalk of the long hill— 
the man at the foot always went to his 
stable when he saw us, ready to drive 
for the surgeon in case our wheels 
swerved two inches from their limited 
path—past the block where lived the 
eighteen children who always clamored 
like a Greek chorus for a ride or a penny, 
and into one of the busy streets. 

Suddenly a cry of fire broke from a 
building opposite us, and congratulating 
ourselves upon our good luck in being 
on the spot, we turned into a deep door- 
way and awaited developments. A 


crowd sprang up, like toads after a rain, 
and skipped about with as little motive. 
Excited mothers threaded the throng 
with perambulators and screamed at 
the clatter of the approaching engine. 
Bells rang, horses reared, wagons were 
backed violently into side streets, and 
with a swoop and a thud the hose was 
unreeled and fastened to the hydrant. 
A moment after, the people about us 
surged forward, Dulcinea scrambled off 
her seat and basely retreated into the 
barber-shop, and I, turning, looked down 
the very mouth of the cannon, An in- 
stant and the ammunition of a broken 
hose descended upon me. You think it 
was pleasant, that cold day, with Dul- 
cinea surreptitiously coaxing the grey- 
hound to open his mouth in the grin 
which was a mark of his blue blood ? 
Wednesday morning Dulcinea drove 
up in the cart, and I joined her, armed 
with a road-map which had been stealth- 
ily borrowed from the county clerk’s 
office. We started forth, turning the 
map to match the vagaries of the road. 
This little creek, we discovered, pos- 
sessed the euphonious name of Hog’s 
Run, and joined forces with the river be- 
low to swell Lake Erie. This house be- 
longed to John Smith, a fact of striking 
interest, and the same nabob owned the 
barns across the road. The fields were 
all mapped out, echoing with their out- 
lots and in-lots the gerrymandering dis- 
tricts of the State. Meanwhile Buceph- 
alus, left to his own sweet will, wan- 
dered from side to side of, the road and 
narrowly escaped upsetting us into a 
convenient ditch. Bucephalus always re- 
minds us of some people who walk the 
city streets. They approach by the 
outer edge of the sidewalk, but while 
you wink they bump into you next the 
building. You could forgive their lack 
of grace if only they would not wobble. 
Trollope somewhere describes a tar and 
his wife just landed from a long voyage 
and taking their first walk on land. 
Still propelled by sea-legs, they get out 
of step. They collide in the middle of 
the sidewalk, sway apart to the edges, 
and so meet and separate again until 
the spectator is dizzy with watching. 
As we draw near our destination a 
woman dragging a child by the hand 
starts to cross the street before us. 
Knowing our steed’s vagaries, Dulcinea 
draws him suddenly up. Meanwhile 
the woman has stopped in her course 
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and waits for us to pass. A moment’s 
hesitation on both sides, when, just as 
we start forward, our opponent picks up 
courage and dashes under the horse's 
very nose. “Such is the feminine mind,” 
I murmur, while Dulcinea reminds me of 
our lastlunchinthecity. “What kinds 
of soup have you?” I had asked the 
waiter. “ Julienne, mock-turtle, celery, 
puree——” Then I calmly interrupted 
him, “I will take half a dozen fried 
oysters.” 

We had a visitor the next day who in- 
cidentally informed us she was fond of 
walking. “You shall walk,” we tele- 
graphed from eye to eye, and with the 
refinement of hospitality decided upon 
a roundabout jaunt which we thought 
would reduce her proud spirit to be- 
coming humility. She liked landmarks ; 
we would show her landmarks. Our 
first objective point was a little hollow 
in a far-distant cornfield. A stone in 
the middle of it marked the boundary of 
an Indian reservation. Five fences be- 
yond was a stump riddled with bullets 
in the war of 1812. Across that hill 
yonder was the road down which the 
hero of Tippecanoe brought his forces 
to the relief of the town. In the next 
village had been a battle celebrated in 
local annals. Toeach spot we led her 
and called upon her to admire. Ex- 
hausted ourselves, we at last sat upon 
some bowlders near a discarded lime- 
kiln and pondered upon the glacial 
theory, while our guest flung pebbles at 
a giant “nigger-head.” ‘“ Manitoes— 
Indian spirits—sometimes appear in the 
shape of animals,” she remarked ; “ but 
more often they take the form of stones 
which, being broken, are found full of 
flesh and blood. You have dangerous 
seats, you two,” and she laughed slyly. 
“Have you forgotten that I spent last 
summer in the Alps and could outwalk 
the whole party? For your sakes let us 
turn homeward.” 

The event of the week occurred 
Friday. A dozen of us were to ride to 
a suburban resort for a breakfast of 
waffles and frogs’ legs. Dulcinea was 
mounted on a beautiful mare, lent to 
her for the occasion, and looked com- 
placently at my beast, which was hand- 
some only in so far as he handsomely 
did. The roads were perfect and all 
nature a-smile. All went. merry as a 
marriage-bell until, turning the lane 
toward our destination, we saw the path 


spotted by a flock of geese. Did they. 
behold in me the little girl who used. 
to chase their ancestors with a view to 
quill feathers for popguns ?—for a score 
of them drove madly at my horse’s legs. 
We paused not upon the order of our 
going but went at once. A kick from 
behind, a leap into the air, 
“And oi through the flush of the morning 
ight, 
A steed as black as the steeds of night 
Was seen to pass as with eagle flight.” 


But who clattered alongside? Dul- 
cinea! And as I gripped the pommel 
with my knee I remembered the cauticn 
of the mare’s owner: “She will follow 
any leader.” 

Down the road we saw 


‘« How in a trice the turnpike men 

Their gates wide open threw,” 
and the people on the piazza rushed out 
to see the race. Two miles beyond, the 
horses stopped of their own accord, 
docilely obeyed the rein to turn, and 
retraced their way. Fortunately, the 
sequel to John Gilpin was omitted, and 
we dropped off, shaken and disheveled, 
at the hotel porch. 

Saturday, and our vacation almost 
gone! The freshly painted little skiff 
was slid down into the water, Dulcinea 
drew the rudder ropes about her—more 
effective reins than those of yesterday— 
and I pulled easily up the stream. The 
white trunks of the sycamores glistened 
against the blue sky ; tenor and soprano 
duets from rapturous songsters filled 
the air, accompanied by the drum of the 
woodpecker, the cymbal of the frogs, 
the bass rumble of the falls below. 
Shadows chased each other along the 
cliff, which rose straight from the water ; 
while on the other side, down broad iil- 
iputian steps, left in the sand by the 
receding water, the sandpipers stalked 
to their bath. 

An old worm-fence wriggled down 
the bank to drink, and, running ashore, 
we found behind it a hillside of hepati- 
cas, “one giant smile of the good brown 
earth.” We felt rich and enlightened, to 
quote from James, and as if we had sud- 
denly “put half the universe in our 
pockets.” Gathering our hands full of 
the woodsy darlings, we pushed off and 
floated down the stream, leaving a sweet 
wake behind us on the water, a trail of 
purple stars to guide us back some other 
spring to a week with nature. 
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urally suggested scenery of the 

savage order, but was rather dis- 

appointing. Nothing about it sug- 
gests the narrow gorge, or gate, as it is 
really a beautiful valley, varying in width 
from one totwo miles. It is about forty 
miles long, extending to the confluence of 
the Hell Gate and Big Blackfoot rivers, 
where it broadens into the valley of the 
Bitter Root. The scenery of the cafion 
is, as a whole, pleasing, and portions of 
it might be termed grand, Easy slopes 
of pine-covered mountains rise upon 
either side in graceful masses, varied 
here and there with sterner pictures 
where the grim rock-ribs of mountain 
bulks show bare and gaunt. Through 
the level of the valley winds the erratic 
river, a goodly stream, with many pret- 
tily wooded islets gemming its shining 
floods. On more than one of its tribu- 
taries the angler can find capital sport 
with the trout. The cafion has several 
important mills, the lumber of which 
finds a ready market in Butte. These 
mills and some mining operations com- 
prise the main industries of the district. 


° “HE name Hell Gate Cafion nat- 


Near Carlan section-house I found my ° 


road closed by a padlocked gate, but the 
tollman cheerfully allowed me free pas- 
sage in return for a brief description of 
my experiences and future intentions. 


At the little station of Bonita I called 
ahalt. I had covered fifty-one miles 
for the day, and felt ready to lay up. 
Hotel there was none, but I found some 
prosperous ranchers who, with true 
Western hospitality, offered to feed me 
and lodge me for the night. They were 
good fellows, and spared no effort to 
make me thoroughly comfortable. 

A flawless morning found me astride 
my stanch steed, working westward 
down the cafion. I felt well, and was 
confident of enjoying a pleasant day, 
but later developments considerably 
marred my fun. As I progressed, many 
difficult stretches of road were found, 
stony, uneven bits which taxed the 
pneumatic severely. But such treat- 
ment only brought out its good points, 
More than once I almost despaired of 
getting through safely ; but the good 
machine responded nobly to every de- 
mand, and, as the pugs say, “came up 
smiling” after every heavy blow, and 
twice after actual knockdowns. 

At one point, where the road crawl- 
ed high up the mountain-side, it 
was guarded by alow embankment of 
stones. Just how the crash came I 
don’t exactly know—possibly I was 
scenery-gazing and riding a bit too 
carelessly. Suddenly the wheel drove 
into a lot of loose stones and swerved. 
I was too much surprised to straighten 
up, and the next instant wheel and 
rider struck the embankment, toppled 
over it like a steeplechaser and jockey 
falling over a jump, and away we went, 
end over end, crashing down the moun- 
tain side. Iwas more than scared, for 
the crashing of the wheel against the 
stones suggested terrible damage, and 
I was by no means certain where I’d 
bring up; but luckily I fouled some 
brush about thirty feet below the em- 
bankment, where, as I had hung for 
dear life to the wheel, I managed to 
check our mad career. Looking down, 
I could see where the wheel might 
have clattered away for fully half 
a mile, and no machine on earth could 
have made such a trip safely. With 
sore misgivings I dragged the wheel 
up to the road again and proceeded to 
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sum up damages. My kit was disar- 
ranged a bit, and my arms and hands 
were bruised and scratched severely, 
though not seriously. When I had 
examined every inch of the machine 
I could scarcely believe my eyes. 
Marked and chafed it certainly was in 
several places, but never a break nor a 
bend could be found, and I could have 
cheered from sheer joy, for an accident 
at that place would have meant terrible 
toil and trouble, and probably serious 
delay in my tour. 

After a rest and a careful overhaul- 
ing of kit and pockets to make sure 
that nothing had been lost, I remounted 
and wheeled away, taking precious good 
care to run into no more loose stones. 
After passing the small lumber towns 
of Clinton and Bonner, I found a better 
road. Missoula was now but seven 
miles away, so I put on more strain 
and soon emerged from the cafion into 
the Bitter Root valley, commanded by 
the thriving city. : 

Missoula, the seat of Missoula County. 
is finely placed at the western gateway 
of the Rockies, on a plateau spread- 
ing north from Missoula River. The 
adjacent country is admirable for agri- 
cultural purposes, and the numerous 
handsome, public and private buildings 
attest that the city enjoys a lively trade. 
The elevation is about three thousand 
feet, the climate is healthy, and cer- 
tainly the picturesque surroundings of 
the place leave nothing to be desired in 
that line. It commandsa most pleasing 
view of the valley, bounded by moun- 
tain ranges in every direction. 

As I wheeled up the main street, I 
met Mr. W. A. Hoblitzell, local L. A. W. 
consul, and the only man in Missoula 
who rides a pneumatic. There are 
about ten wheelmen in the city, and 
they were anxious that I should tarry 
for a day or so, but I was eager to 
reach the coast and had to refuse. 

The old government trail extends 
from Missoula westward through St. 
Regis and Fourth of July Cafion to 
Coeur d’Aléne, Idaho, but I heard such 
bad accounts of it that I decided to 
travel by way of Hope. So, after din- 
ner, Mr. Hoblitzell and I started, he ac- 
companying me as far as De Smet, a 
run of half a dozen miles. From here I 
pushed up the next divide by way of 
O’Keefe’s Cafion, over a stony and diffi- 
cult trail, Hard work for ten miles 


brought me to Evaro, on the summit of 
the divide, from which point a very fair 
road, mostly down-grade, extended for 
eleven miles to Arlee, a small town 
located on the Flathead Indian Reserva- 
tion, and named in honor of a chief of 
that tribe. 

The reservation comprises about 
1,500,000 acres and extends along the 
Jocko and Pend d’Oreille rivers, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles. A well-timbered 
mountainous region comprises, perhaps, 
the greater portion of it, but there is 
also a fair percentage of choice grazing 
land and many sheltered arable valleys. 
The Flathead Agency is under the con- 
trol of the Jesuits, who have a mission 
there, and who have also worked a deal 
of good among their dusky flocks. About 
twelve hundred Flathead, Pend d’Oreille 
and half-breed Indians are on the Res- 
ervation. Many of these have excellent 
farms and plenty of choice cattle and 
horses. Others, as is invariably the case 
with Indians, prefer to loaf as much as 
possible, camping at will and depending 
upon the government rations anda little 
hunting fortheir support. The govern- 
ment supplies plows, wagons, saw and 
grist mills, blacksmith shop and thresh- 
ing machine for free use. Even the 
most civilized of these Indians, how- 
ever, forsake their houses during sum- 
mer, preferring to live in old-fashioned 
lodges. Near Arlee I found a good- 
sized village, but the old chief, like most 
of his nation, was suspicious of the cam- 
era, and would have none of it. The 
amateur photographer fiend would have 
a hard time of it among such folk. 
Had the light been better, I would cer- 
tainly have stolen a few snap-shots, As 
it was I could do nothing. 

I made an early start, leaving ‘the 
Reservation. The air was keen—in- 
deed, I had found a sharp early morn- 
ing and late evening temperature at 
all points in the mountains. The best 
remedy for this was, of course, a fast 
mile at starting, which invariably toned 
me up to proper pitch. Ravalli lay 
ten miles down the valley, and the 
road thither proved fairly good. The 
scenery of the valley of the Jocko 
river is a long succession of charm- 
ing pictures of mountain, rock and 
forest. The heights upon either side 
are hardly great enough for gran- 
deur, but they are remarkably effective. 
After wheeling for some time I found 
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that my road led across the Jocko, and 
I was compelled to ford the stream. I 
felt the water and found it cold as death 
itself, so concluded that the best scheme 
would be to take off shoes and socks. 
Wading across was like traversing so 
much ice-water, and my feet were 
numbed when I reached the other side. 
Dry foot-gear soon remedied this, and 
I sped along through a wild but pleas- 
ing stretch of country, passing in turn 
the section houses known as Jocko, Dun- 
can, and Parma stations. At a point 
forty-four miles west of Missoula the 
Jocko empties its flood into the Flat- 
head river. For the next twenty-five 
miles the united streams are known as 
the Pend d’Oreille river. Then the 
muddy Missoula adds another current, 
and the name of the river changes to 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia ; which it 
retains to its confluence with the Co- 
lumbia river north of the international 
line, save in one place where the stream 
broadens to form lovely Pend d’Oreille 
lake. 

At Parma my road recrossed the river 
and led over a mountain, soI decided to 
avoid another chilly ford by taking to 
the track of the Northern Pacific and 
wheeling on it to Paradise Valley and 
Horse Plains. The wheel covered the 
rough ties well, and now and then I 
could ride a trail made by the Indians 
along the track. I met quite a number 
of “ Reds” at different points, and every 
mother’s son of them, and daughter 
too, found much to admire in the wheel. 
In fact their delight was almost childish, 
and many a bold buck looked as though 
he would have swapped his whole herd 
of ponies and thrown in a few squaws 
and papooses in exchange for my trim, 
steel broncho from the far East. 

My first view of Paradise Valley af- 
forded a pleasing change from continu- 
ous mountain prospects. Nearing it, I 
passed the first Chinese laborers I had 
seen working on the railroads. They 
looked comical enough in rough cos- 
tumes, topped off with huge sun-hats of 
bamboo, but they are useful workers, 
and are paid $1.15 per day, which enables 
them to save at least $25 per month. 
Numbers of them go back to their 
celestial homes in a few years with 
enough American currency to rank as 
rich men in China. Others gamble 
and smoke opium, and as a consequence 
remain almost paupers. 


Entering Paradise Valley, I found it 
to be a beautiful fragment of fertile 
country, covered with a _ luxuriant 
growth of nutritious grasses, and sur- 
rounded by a cordon of stately heights, 
the whole forming a charming, though 
lonely scene. The valley is only four 
miles long by two broad, but it -and 
Horse Plains, six miles away, have long 
been famous among the Indians as win- 
tering grounds for the ponies. 

The six miles of railroad between 
these points afforded pretty rough 
wheeling, but I bumped along over the 
ties at a fair gait. Horse Plains is a 
circular expanse about six miles in 
diameter. The fertile soil carries a 
great growth of grass, and on every side 
are high mountains, which, viewed from 
the level, present a most imposing ap- 
pearance. 

From Horse Plains a stony, dusty 
road extended through Eddy to the 
Thompson river. In many places I had 
to give it up and ride the ties, and more 
than once I noticed where wagons had 
traveled along with two wheels on the 
railroad and two on a narrow smooth 
strip beside the rails. All this stage lay 
through an unbroken mountain region, 
but I was amply repaid for toil and 
trouble by the scenery. Mountains 
towered high above the road; grand 
steeps and sternly rugged crags shut 
out a farther view, but every turn in the 
road revealed some new prospect ap- 
parently more impressive than the last, 
and I fairly reveled in the picturesque 
for mile after mile. 

Upon reaching Thompson river I 
found that the five-mile run to Thomp- 
son’s Falls had to be made over a road 
which traversed a flat and a timbered 
expanse, neither of which presented at- 
tractive features. Once the Falls ap- 
peared, however, I had a picture worth 
looking at. In the foreground the foamy 
tumult of tumbling waters—not impos- 
ing, but possessing that strange power 
common to all cataracts—and further 
off a long succession of wooded, round- 
ing hills, their bases laved by the hurry- 
ing river, till lost in a blur of blue in 
dim distance. 

From here to Hope, Idaho, seventy- 
one miles distant, an old Indian trail 
leads through a wild, pine-forested re- 
gion and traverses impossible mountain 
sides, if considered from a wheelman’s 
point of view. The value of the “ pneu- 
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matic”? was now more apparent than 
ever, for I had to make a long trip on 
the railway ties, and even over such a 
course the wheel could easily be made to 
cover from thirty to fifty miles per day. 

Leaving Thompson Falls next morn- 

-ing at eight o’clock, I followed a fair 
road near the track west to the Belknap 
bridge for five miles. Here my long 
ride on the ties began. Luckily the 
track was, for the most part, very well 
ballasted. An old road near Vermillion 
station leads to Trout creek, and I tried 
it, but two or three miles over broken 
trees and stumps drove me to the ties 
again. The country is a tract of un- 
broken forest; mile after mile on the 
south side of Clark’s Fork river is 
completely burned out. The air was 
thick with smoke from forest fires and 
it was impossible to see farther than 
half a mile, while the rays of the sun 
did not cast a shadow even at high 
noon. In the afternoon I continued 
on the track past Noxon station to 
Smead’s, where there was a large 
shingle factory and quite a settlement. 
Here I stopped for the night, forty- 
two miles from Thompson Falls. 

My ride next morning continued 
through more burnt forests. The ties 
were not so well filled in through 
Heron-Cabinet to Clark’s Fork, but from 
here to Hope greatly improved. A poor 
road leads part way to Hope, but I pre- 
ferred the ties. 

Hope is a small railroad town, con- 
sisting of twenty or thirty houses 
and a fair sprinkling of saloons. But 
the little town possesses the grand advan- 
tage of being situated on the shore of 
lovely Lake Pend d’Oreille. Imagine a 
broad winding valley filled to the road- 
level with sparkling water and guarded 
on every side by steep forested moun- 
tains, which cast marvelous shadows 
across the flood, and you have an idea 
of Pend d’Oreille. The lake is, includ- 
ing its many windings, perhaps sixty 
miles long, and varies in width from 
three to fifteen miles. 

Here I set my watch to Pacific time, 
three hours slower than when I left 
New York. Having four hours yet to 
sundown, I pushed on. Three miles 
west of Hope, a long trestle spans the 
Pack river and some low marshes. The 
timbers were only four inches apart, so 


I was able to ride the entire bridge, a 
mile and a half long. The track bed 
was well packed between the ties, and I 
soon reached the once lively western 
town of Kootenai. Many buildings still 
remain, with doors and windows nailed 
up. Only two or three places are oc- 
cupied. I kept on five miles farther to 
Sand Point, a small lumber town. 

I was now thirty-three miles beyond 
the State line. Montana was the longest 
State I passed through, the distance 
from Beach to the Idaho line is eight 
hundred and thirty-two miles by road, 
about the distance from New York to 
Detroit. 

The few roads near Hope and Sand 
Point are almost impassable for a 
wheel, stumps of trees being strewn 
all over them. I was informed that 
from Granite, twenty-two miles farther 
west, there was a fair road to Rath- 
drum. 

Taking to the railroad ties out of 
Sand Point I rode over another mile and 
a half trestle across the outlet of Pend 
d’Oreille lake. Riding a mile farther 
a new railroad bed had lately been 
built, the gravel was thick and loose on 
the ties,so I was compelled to walk five 
miles. To Cocolalla and Granite it was 
fair wheeling again. Striking a wagon 
road here that was considerably used 
and cleared of all obstructions, I was 
soon merrily spinning through the pine 
forests. My hard ride of one hundred 
and nine miles on the ties was soon-for- 
gotten, but the road led toa farmer’s 
ranch, who informed me, to my horror, 
that I was six miles north of the road to 
Rathdrum. Usually, when taking a 
wrong road I could easily get righted by 
going ahead and crossing over ; but in 
this instance I was compelled to go back 
south over the same road to Granite. 
Being in a sparsely settled and a thick 
forest country I preferred to stay at 
Granite rather than run the risk of 
being caught out at night in the forest, 
and chance unsought interviews with 
wild animals. All along the Clark’s 
Fork river and through this section, 
large and small game is plentiful. Deer 
had crossed my path, but vanished with 
remarkable rapidity at sight of me. 
Sometimes I saw the large footprints 
of bears, but I was not particularly 
anxious to follow them up. 


To be continued. 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA 


NATIONAL GUARD. 


BY CAPT. PETER LEARY, JR., U. S. ARMY. 


oY SHE troops compos- 
ing the National 
Guard of the States 
of North Dakota 
and South Dakota 
were first organ- 
ized under author- 
ity of the Organic 
Act of Dakota Ter- 
ritory and of the 
Acts of the Terri- 
torial biailideaen of 1877, 1883 and 188s. 

As early, however, as 1862, when the 
settlements were few and at great dis- 
tances from one another, a force of about 
four hundred citizens organized them- 
selves into military companies, in re- 
sponse to a proclamation issued by the 
Governor. They furnished at their own 
expense the necessary arms, ammuni- 
tion, equipments, subsistence stores and 
trinsportation for defense against the 
Sioux Indians in the bloody campaigns 
of that and the following years. They 
fortified the few towns in the territory, 
escorted families to places of safety, and 
generally maintained their simple organ- 
ization during the period of active hos- 
tilities. 

In June, 1863, Brig.-Gen. Alfred Sully, 
United States Volunteers, was detached 
from the Army of the Potomac and 
ordered to the Northwest to conduct a 
campaign against the Sioux. With a 
force of volunteers (mounted infantry, 
cavalry and artillery) he-marched from 








Sioux City in the summer of 1864, and on 
July twenty-eighth found the Indians, 
consisting of Uncapapas, Sans Arcs, Min- 
neconjous, Blackfeet and Yankton and 
Santee Sioux, between five and six 
thousand strong, formidably posted on 
Ta-ha-kouty Mountain. 

The following spirited narrative of 
this action, by Col. U. T. Thomas, of 
the Eighth Minnesota Volunteer Infan- 
try (in this campaign mounted as cav- 
alry), is taken from “ Minnesota in the 
Civil War,” published under the author- 
ity of the State of Minnesota : 

“On July twenty-sixth we corralled 
our train on Heart River, and leaving it 
under a strong guard, started northward 
in search of the Indians,and in the after- 
noon of the twenty-eighth found them 
located on Knife River, or rather among 
the foothills of some mountains near it. 
The camp was an extensive one, and 
embraced one hundred and ten bands of 
Sioux. They had congregated this great 
force to clean out the white soldiers, and 
appeared to believe they could do it. 
We were about three miles from the 
camp when they were first discovered 
by the scouts. There was no excite- 
ment apparent on either side, and both 
deliberately prepared for battle with 
equal confidence. The line was formed 
by dismounting three men out of four, 
leaving the fourth man in charge of the 
horses, who followed the line in close 
columns. The dismounted men were 

























formed in line 
as. skirmishers, 
about four paces 
apart, with a re- 
serve of caval- 
ry to cover the 
flanks, and the 
artillery within 


ADJ.-GEN. E. HUNT- 
INGTON. 


supporting dis- 
tance of the 
line of battle. 
It was a for- 
midable - look- 
ing force, and 
when the ‘ For- 
ward’ was 
sounded there 
was a deter- 
mined look on 
the faces of the men that in- 
dicated that now they had a 
chance to get satisfaction 
from the redskins. The 
Indians gathered on their 
horses, stripped for battle, 
and began to leisurely ride 
out toward us; first a few 
fine-looking fellows rode up 
nearly within gunshot, to 
reconnoiter, and then little 
bands would leave the camp and ad- 
vance, but without any demonstration 
other than waving their arms in the air 
or cantering across the plain. 

“ At last they came within our reach, 
and a few rifle-shots precipitated the 
conflict, but not until we had passed 
half the distance to their camp. At the 
first shot everything was changed. The 
bands concentrated and, uttering their 
war-cries, they dashed toward our lines. 
Riding at full speed, they would fire 
their guns and wheel and disappear, and 
come again in front, and flanks, and 
rear. It was a continuous succession 
of charges, that were always repelled 
by the steady volleys of ourmen. We 
kept steadily advancing, their camp our 
objective point. Their confidence was 
such that they did not make an effort 
to save it until we were within half a 
mile; then, for the first time, we set the 
artillery to work and threw shells from 
eight guns with terrifying effect. Six- 
teen hundred lodges, filled with women 
and children, dogs and horses, and all 
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the paraphernalia of their homes, and 
they attempting to save them, with the 
shells bursting about them, carrying 
destruction in their path! The lodges 
came down, but too late. The warriors 
shot their guns, and arrows hissed 
through the air; but onward went the 
blue-coated line, and the camp was 
taken. The fighting was kept up in a 
desultory way until the sun went down, 
but the Indians were whipped, and, 
what was worse, had lost their camp 
and all supplies, and were fleeing, al- 
most naked, into the mountains. The 
white soldiers camped upon the ground. 
* * * Sully had 2,200 men, and he esti- 
mated the number of Indians at from 
5,000 to 6,o00, and that their loss was 
from 1oo to 150 killed. * * * The one 
supremely sad thing about a battle is 
burying the dead, and in 
this case, although they 
were but few, it was sad 
indeed. In the middle of 
the night the graves were 
prepared, and, without a 
light or the sound of a 
drum or bugle, their bod- 
ies were placed in the 
earth and carefully cov- 
ered up, leveling the sur- 
face so that 
the grave 
would not be 
noticed, and 
when the 
command 
marched 
over them 
they would 
be hidden 
from the 
sight of the 
Indians, who 
would muti- 
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late and de- 
spoil them.” 
General 
Sully’s force 
in this en- 
gagement 
consisted of 
two brigades; 
the First Bri- 
gade, com- 
posed of 
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THE SOUTH DAKOTA 


eleven companies of the Sixth Iowa 
Cavalry, three companies of the Sev- 
enth Iowa Cavalry, two companies of 
Dakota cavalry, four companies of 
Brackett’s Minnesota Battalion, a com- 
pany of seventy scouts and a battery of 
four mountain howitzers, commanded 
by Captain Pope. The Second Brigade, 
commanded by Colonel Thomas, was 
composed of ten companies of the 
Eighth Minnesota Infantry, six com- 
panies Second Minnesota Cavairy and 
two sections (four pieces) of the Third 
Minnesota Battery, under Captain Jones, 
who was a fine old ordnance sergeant of 
the United States Army in the battle of 
Fort Ridgeley, on the Minnesota, in 
August, 1862. All were mounted. This 
action took place on Knife River, near 
the Whetstone Hills, and near the South 
Fork of the Cannonball River. 

Returning to his camp on Heart 
River, General Sully resumed his ad- 
vance and pushed the Indians through 
the Bad Lands of the Little Missouri, 
toward the Yellowstone River. When 
he first saw the marvelous freaks of 
nature in the Bad Lands, he character- 
ized them to Colonel Thomas, of the 
Eighth Minnesota, who was riding with 
him at the head of the column, as 
“ Hell with the fires put out.” 

Several severe fights between the 
troops and the Indians took place be- 
fore the end of the campaign, which 
closed with the surrender of the In- 
dians. 

In the outbreak of the Sioux, which 
immediately preceded Sully’s cam- 
paign, over seven hundred persons were 
murdered and two hundred women and 
children were carried into captivity. 
After trial and conviction by a military 
commission, Gen. Henry H. Sibley, 
United States Volunteers, caused thirty- 
eight of the Indian murderers to be ex- 
ecuted at Mankato, Minnesota, on the 
twenty-sixth of December, 1862. 

The Organic Act, the Act of 1877, 
and the amendments to the body of 
laws known as the “ Political Code” in 
1885, had provided for the enrollment 
and organization of the territorial mi- 
litia; but no positive effort in the di- 
rection of National Guard organization 
was made until 1885. Governor Ord- 
way, in 1880, reported to the Secretary 
of the Interior that, although the terri- 
torial Legislature had, several years be- 
fore, enacted a comprehensive militia 
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law, it had not been put into operation 
for want of arms and equipments. The 
War Department had charged to the 
Territory large quantities of arms and 
ammunition, drawn under Governor 
Faulk’s administration “for the osten- 
sible defense of the territory against 
Indian raids, but which were really 
distributed to irresponsible persons, 
who lost them, or, possibly worse, sold 
them to the Indians.” 

While this pecuniary charge stood 
against the Territory, the War Depart- 
ment declined to equip the militia, and 
the law remained a dead letter. Gov- 
ernor Ordway reported that independ- 
ent military organizations existed in 
different portions of the Territory, which 
desired to be enrolled as part of the 
territorial militia, provided arms and 
equipments could be secured for them. 
He advised the Secretary of the In- 
terior that “ A reasonable number of 
efficient military companies, located in 
different sections of the Territory, would 
be conservators of the peace and useful 
in case of incursions from hostile bands 
of Indians, and keep alive the martial 
and patriotic sentiments of the people.” 

In the summer of 1884 this martial 
spirit of the people began to show itself, 
and by the next summer nineteen 
companies were in existence and were 
incorporated into the First and Second 
Regiments, Dakota National Guard. 
In obedience to orders from the Gov- 
ernor of the Territory, commissions 
were issued as colonel to Mark W. 
Sheafe, Esq., of Watertown, and as 
lieutenant - colonel to Dr. William A. 
Bentley, of Bismarck, who organized 
the two regiments ; Colonel Sheafe, the 
Second Regiment, from those com- 
panies in the southern part of the Ter- 
ritory, with his headquarters at Water- 
town ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Bentley, 
the First Regiment, from the northerly 
and central companies, with headquar- 
ters at Bismarck. 

The two regiments were assembled 
in a camp of instruction in September, 
1885, at Fargo, where they spent four 
days in military exercises. Lieut.-Col. 
Edwin F. Townsend, Eleventh United 
States Infantry, under orders from 
the Secretary of War, inspected these 
troops and assisted the regimental com- 
manders materially in the way of 
suggestions and instruction. Governor 
Pierce reported to the Secretary of the 
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Interior that the encampment was highly 
successful and creditable, and spoke 
well of the interest manifested in the 
organizations by both officers and en- 
listed men. Among the results of this 
tour of duty, it was found that the law 
constituting the military code required 
considerable amendment, and, in the 
interval between the time of the end of 
the encampment and the assembling of 
the Legislature in January, 1887, Col. 
Mark W. Sheafe, Second Regiment, 
after consultation with officers of the 
army stationed in the Territory, formu- 
lated a system of law for the govern- 
ment of the territorial forces, which 
was approved March eleventh, 1887, and 
is now in force, with some slight changes 
and additions, in both States. 

Under the provisions of this act all 
able-bodied residents of the Territory 
between the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five years are required to be enrolled 
in the militia and are subject to a call 
for active duty in case of war or inva- 
sion, or to prevent invasion, insurrec- 
tion or riot. The organized militia was 
legally known as the Dakota National 
Guard. Provision was made for a bat- 
talion of artillery, a battalion of cavalry, 
two regiments of infantry, an adjutant- 
general’s department, an inspector, and 
judge-advocate’s department, a supply 
department, an engineer and ordnance 
department, a medical department and 
such staff officers as may be necessary. 
Discretion was given the Governor to 
organize one battery of artillery and 
one troop of cavalry. Provision was 
also made for a brigade organization, 
and such was the elasticity of the sys- 
tem, that the Governor could, without 
further legislation, in case of imminent 
danger, increase the numerical strength 
of the organizations in existence at the 
time, and form such new brigades, reg- 
iments and companies as the exigencies 
of the service may have required. 

A numerous and an influential ele- 
ment in the population of Dakota con- 
sisted of soldiers and sailors of the reg- 
ular and volunteer services in the Civil 
War. This element introduced into the 
military code a bureau of pensions for 
the purpose of assisting old soldiers and 
sailors in securing their pensions under 
federal laws, without fees or commis- 
sions, and placed it under the direction 
of the adjutant-general of the Terri- 
tory. 


It is safe to say that no Governor of 
a State or Territory in this country has 
any greater control over the military 
organizations and administration of his 
State than had the Governor of the 
Territory of Dakota under the military 
code of 1887. The territorial Legisla- 
ture vested powers in its executive 
over the military forces of Dakota 
greater than those which Congress 
placed in the hands of President Lin- 
coln in the most doubtful period of the 
Rebellion, and greater than have been 
placed in the hands of any Chief Magis- 
trate of the Union since the adoption 
of the Constitution. The Legislature 
also indulged in a wide departure from 
the organization and methods of admin- 
istration of the regular army. The of- 
ficers of the adjutant-general’s de- 
partment, unlike those of the regular 
service, have no functions as inspectors 
when circumstances require the per- 
formance of such duties. The duties 
of inspector-general and judge -advo- 
cate general were merged into one 
office, the incumbent of which is styled 
inspector and judge-advocate general ; 
and those of the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, the subsistence department 
and the pay department were vested 
in a supply department, consisting of 
one chief of supply with the rank of 
brigadier-general, and two assistants 
(commissaries of supply) with the rank 
of major. The functions of the corps 
of engineers and the ordnance depart- 
ment were concentrated in the engineer 
and ordnance department, to consist 
of one chief of engineers and ordnance 
with the rank of colonel, and one as- 
sistant with the rank of major. 

The drill, discipline and uniform of 
the troops were to correspond with those 
of the regular service, and an annual en- 
campment for not less than ten days of 
all organized commands was required, 
under proper orders from the Governor. 
Besides the tour of duty at the annual 
encampment, each troop, battery and 
company was required to have annually 
not less than five drills, parades, mus- 
ters or inspections, and, in addition, not 
less than six drills at-times fixed by its 
commanding officer. Target practice 
was encouraged and suitable rewards 
offered for good shooting, which was 
placed under the supervision of the of- 
ficers of the engineer and ordnance 
department. 


To be continued. 
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Tue founding of the Wheelman by Col. Al- 
bert A. Pope some ten years ago in Boston, and 
his liberal appropriations for the support of 
such a journal, and later of Outinc (which 
opens with this issue Volume XXII.), have 
borne fruits such as he could never have hoped 
for in his fondest dreams. Not only has cy- 
cling become a national pastime, and its ad- 
herents the promoters of good roads, but the 
spirit of OurING possesses the American people 
to such a degree that the desire is paramount to 
enjoy the wholesome blessings flowing from 
such a life as OurinG teaches in every page. 
This radical change in our national type has 
come within the last decade—the years in 
which Outinc has lived and labored; and though 
other agencies may have been promotive of 
this good end, it is principally due to the 
zealous work of OuTinG that the change has 
— so soon. And ‘‘ what will the harvest 

e ? ” 

The growing interest of our people in out- 
door-life recreations, not only under summer 
skies, but in the inclemency of winter, is the sure 
harbinger of a better type of physical manhood 
and womanhood. The college boys of to-day 
are not lean and lank fellows,but heavy weights, 
who wield an oar, toss a ball, and mounta 
horse or wheel as if reared on the plains and 
born for the field and the forest. The college 
girls, though they do not play football, except 
in the pages of Zz/e and Puck, show a strong 
disposition toward taking to lawn, field and 
stream recreations with the same zest as the 
boys ; and the result of all this cannot but be 
favorable to us as a race—first physically, then 
mentally. 

The college students, male or female, attune 
the moral sphere of every hamlet, town or city 
where they make their abiding place. The 
strong tendency in our people toward greater 
intellectuality is due largely to this whole- 
some condition of our college halls and fields. 
Less of the drinks that stupefy and more of the 
draughts of the elixir of. outdoor life give the 
rosy cheek that does not burn nor fade, and 
with unfaltering steps, graceful form, well- 
trained muscles, and a fully disciplined voli- 
tion the readers of OuTING in 1893 enjoy not 
only their sport, but also their study. 

What is true of the college is especially 
true of the home. Wherever OvurTine goes, it 
begets the desire for an outdoor life, and in its 
train follow the blessings that flow from such a 
living. And what grand sires the readers of 
OutTinG will make to those who shall be the 
readers of OuTING when another, in our stead, 
writes the introductory to the volume of a dec- 


ade hence! 
J. H. Worman, 
Editor in Chief. 





BASEBALL. 


Amonc all the complications brought about 
by the undergraduate rule in college athletics, 
that in baseball is the worst; for here there is 
not only a lack of existing leagues and agree- 
ments, but a pre-existing jar that, of itself, 
would have made diplomacy difficult. The 
origin of this trouble dates back four years. 
Princeton’s famous eleven of 1889 was com- 
posed so largely of graduates of doubtful stand- 
ing, and beat Harvard so thoroughly, that in a 
fit of mingled pique and righteous indignation 
Harvard withdrew from all college leagues. 
The following spring, 1890, Harvard did not 
play Princeton, but Yale played both her rivals, 
a won from both. In 1891 the Yale team 
was weakened and the Harvard strengthened. 
Yale politely refused to play Harvard again, 
unless Harvard would play Princeton. Ac- 
cordingly the MHarvard captain arranged 
games with Yale, agreeing to play Princeton 
also. Negotiations, however, were carried on 
without proper authority, and the Harvard 
Athletic Committee refused to consent to the 
games with Princeton. Accordingly Yale can- 
eeled her games with Harvard. In the Yale- 
Princeton series Princeton won. Last year 
Harvard and Princeton arranged dates, and 
negotiations were opened with Yale, but Yale 
persisted that the game on neutral grounds 
should be played first, and the game at New 
Haven last. Harvard maintained that this 
would give Yale an unfair advantage. ‘The re- 
sult was that the game on neutral grounds was 
dropped. Harvard won at Cambridge 5-0, and 
Yale at New Haven 4-3; Yale refused to play 
off the tie. Both won from Princeton. Thus, 
to summarize, in 1890 Harvard and Princeton 
did not play, and Yale beat both. In 1891 Har- 
vard did not play either rival, and Princeton 
beat Yale. In 1892 Harvard beat Princeton, 
tied with Yale, and Yale beat Princeton. 

In the present season there were fair hopes 
that some satisfactory agreement would be 
made, until the undergraduate rule was sprung 
upon the athletic world. As a result of this 
rule the Yale nine is very much weakened by 
the loss of her Law School men ; the Princeton 
is weakened little or not at all; and as Har- 
vard has refused to adopt the rule, her nine is 
as strong as ever. The situation was not 
serious until Princeton took to extreme meas- 
ures. In spite of the fact that Yale has arranged 
games with the University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton refuses to recognize her neighboring 
rival; and, moreover, as if for consistency’s sake, 
refuses likewise to play Harvard. Such action 
has a decided squint ; it is as if Princeton were 
confident of beating the crippled Yale nine, 
and did not care to wage any other battles. It 
is rumored that Princeton graduates have 
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interceded to induce the college to play Har- 
vard, and it is certainly to be hoped that this is 
true, and also that,for Princeton’s own sake, 
she will play the University of Pennsylvania. 
Yale and Harvard have arranged two games, 
Yale persisting in the course that last year 
resulted in such an unsportsmanlike conclusion 
of the season. The upshot of the present 
complications is that while Princeton seems 
determined to shut herself out of competition 
with all worthy rivals except Yale, both Yale 
and Harvard will play all comers, Yale with a 
college nine, Harvard with a ’varsity nine. 

For three years past the baseball situation has 
been an affliction to all lovers of true sport and 
sincere negotiations, and such a tangle as is 
threatening this year, makes one almost despair 
of frankness. Particularly exasperating is the 
fact that from the time Harvard so hastily 
withdrew from the Intercollegiate League to 
the late ill-considered legislation at Yale, all the 
discord has come under the guise of zeal for 
athletic purity. This zeal is beyond doubt 
strong at all colleges. The pity is that in all 
of them it should be tainted with narrowness 
and self-seeking. 

The individual make-up and general strength 
of the various nines can as yet be estimated 
only roughly. 

Of last year’s Princeton team four members 
have not returned to college, namely : Laurie 
Young and Brown, the battery ; Wright, center 
field, and Ramsdell, short stop. The five re- 
maining are Captain King, second base, by far the 
most brilliant player on the team; Mac Kenzie, 
left field; Trenchard, right field ; Woodcock, 
third base; and Guild, first base. David Foutz; 
of the Brooklyn League team, has charge of the 
candidates for the battery. Drake and Hum- 
phreys, last year’s substitute battery, are the 
most prominent candidates for their positions 
this year; but Trenchard has developed’ so 
rapidly in catching that he will possibly be 
taken in from left field and put behind the bat, 
while Woodcock, last year’s third baseman, and 
H. Young will make Drake work to hold his 
position. From the fifty candidates who began 
training in the middle of February, an infielder 
and an outfielder are to be chosen. On the 
whole the material does not promise a brilliant 
lot of players, but by an early weeding out of 
the poorer candidates, and a thorough drilling 
of those left, it is hoped to make up in con- 
certed plays what is lacking in individual 
excellence. 

At Yale all of last year’s nine have returned, 
and valuable additions have been made to the 
material ; but a strict application of the under- 
graduate rule would exclude a large majority 
of all these. The excluded players have organ- 
ized a graduate hine, which will train side by 
side with the college nine. How rigidly the 
line will ultimately be drawn between the two 
itis impossible tosay. Greenway, for instance, 
who came from the University of Virginia, is 
technically not eligible to the college team, but 
is nevertheless training with it. The following 
members of last year’s team are training with 
the college nine, with John G. Clarkson to 
coach them. Outfield: Bliss (captain), right ; 
Case, left ; and Beall,center. Infield: Jackson, 
(who may, however, catch), first base; Harvey, 
second base or short stop; Murphy, third base 
or short stop. Battery: catcher, Kedize or 





Jackson ; pitcher, Carter. Among the new 
candidates, Greenway, catcher, is the most 
prominent. ‘The personnel of the Law School 
nine is far more imposing: Bowers, the uni- 
versity pitcher of the past two years; Graves, 
for three years catcher of the Trinity nine; 
O’Neill, the remarkable first baseman of the 
Holy Cross nine; Norton, second base on last 
year’s Yale nine; Parsons, a crack third base- 
man from Colby University; Foster, another 
old Colby player, and Redding, of last year’s 
Syracuse University nine. A Law School base- 
ball association has been formed, and officers 
elected. The nine is busy arranging its dates 
for the coming season. Among other games 
will be one, and possibly two, with Harvard, 
at Cambridge. 

At Harvard, meanwhile, the university is 
working with unanimity. Of last year’s nine 
only Bates, one of the two pitchers, and Cobb, 
one of the three catchers, have gone, though 
Hovey, short stop, may decide not to play 
again. The men for the other positions are: 
catchers, Mason and Upton; pitcher, High- 
lands; first base, Dickinson or B. Trafford ; 
second base, Frothingham (captain) ; third base, 
Cook ; right field, Corbett ; center, Hallowell ; 
left, B. Trafford or Mason. The new men are 
Sullivan, last year third base, and captain of 
the Amherst nine ; Abbott, third base and cap- 
tain of the Dartmouth team two years ago ; and 
Highlands, ’96, who rivals his brother pitching. 
The Harvard team of last year was acknowl- 
edged to be the strongest in the field, and one 
of the strongest nines that ever represented a 
college. The gains more than balance the 
losses, and there is little prospect that it will be 
beaten by any rival. 

Among the other colleges baseball prospects 
are bright, and their showing bids fair even to 
surpass the football record of last year. The 
University of Pennsylvania has practically its 
last year’s nine. That its courage and confi- 
dence are running high is evident from a re- 
mark of one of the college papers, the Coz- 
rant: ‘Yale has conceded us second place, with 
Harvard first, but we think that the crimson 
even may have to give place to our colors, as 
leader, when the season is finished.” Though 
Cornell has lost her great catcher, Fields, she 
has a strong team, and is rejoicing in the pros- 
pect of a game with Princeton, to be played at 
Ithaca. Brown, the leading baseball college in 
New England, has retained all of the players 
that succeeded last year in beating Harvard. 

Joun Corsin. 


HARVARD'S POSITION ON THE UN- 
DERGRADUATE RULE. 


Tue rules for governing Harvard athletics, 
recently published by the Harvard Athletic 
Committee, give the first authentic basis for 
a comparison of the stands taken at Harvard 
and Yale. Both colleges aim at reform ; the 
difference is in the expedients adopted for get- 
ting rid of undesirable players. At Yale the 
plan is to bar out all but regular undergraduates 
who have never been connected in any way with 
any other college. Harvard maintains that 
such a plan would exclude students in graduate 
schools who are entitled to the benefits of an 
athletic education, and proposes the following 
plan, which she claims will be as efficient and 
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ATHLETICS. 


far more just. The first article of the plan 
stipulates that athletes are to be limited to am- 
ateurs in the strictest sense of the word. The 
second clause defines a dona fide student. To 
represent Harvard in athletics, a student must 
be taking a fuil year’s work, and must be in 
full standing with his class. Moreover, ‘‘No 
one hereafter entering the University who is 
not a Freshman in the college or Scientific 
School, and no Freshman in either of these de- 
partments who has ever played in an intercol- 
legiate contest upon a class or university team 
of any other college, shall play upon a Harvard 
team until he has resided one academic year at 
the University.” The third article has to do 
with the time limit. No student will be al- 
lowed to play more than four years, beginning 
with the year in which he first represented 
any college or university. However, in reck- 
oning the four years, the year of probation 
mentioned in the second clause shall be ex- 
cluded, and also any year lost by illness. 
These rules are to go into effect January 1, 1894. 

It will be seen that each of these clauses is 
aimed at a particular class of obnoxious ath- 
lete. The first provides against professionals. 
The second does away with the imported ath- 
lete, for the cost of a preliminary year’s resi- 
dence and the diligence required to pass on a 
full year’s work will exclude any one who 
comes merely to play on any of the teams. 
The third clause disposes of the perpetual ath- 
lete. Thus all undesirable players are shut out, 
without excluding any one entitled to the benefit 
of engaging in sports, and the various teams 
will be ’varsity teams in the full sense of the 
word, 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the supe- 
riority of this university plan. Even at Yale 
the utmost efforts of the captains were able to 
establish a college plan for a single year only, 
and at the last meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association the college plan was de- 
feated by a two-third’s majority, when a two- 
third’s majority in its favor was necessary to 
adopt it. According to every present indication 
this plan of Harvard, or something very like 
it, will be adopted generally among the colleges. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE recent business meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association would have been of 
unusual interest on account of the many and 
various topics discussed, even if it had not been 
for Yale’s all-engrossing proposition to adopt 
the undergraduate rule. The defeat of the 
proposition that ‘‘ any college failing to score 
for three consecutive years should be dropped 
from the association ” showed that the associa- 
tion very properly desires rather to foster ath- 
letics among all the colleges than to exist for 
the sole purpose of deciding championships 
among the few great rivals; while the admis- 
sion of Brown and Wesleyan is evidence of 
this same extension of interest in track athlet- 
ics which the association desires. The speedy 
defeat of Harvard's proposition to add a three- 
mile run to the list of events shows conclusively 
that there is no interest in distance races this 
side of the Atlantic. The defeat of the amend- 
ment that ‘‘ ali races requiring more than three 
heats for an individual to win should have the 
trial heats run off in the morning” signified 


that the association did not wish to enable the 
great athletes to compete in more than one or 
two events ; and a similar desire to lessen the 
importance of the few powerful colleges was 
shown in the passing of the amendment ‘‘ that 
not more than eight men should be entered in 
an event by any college, and that not more 
than five should compete.” But the significance 
of such legislation was overshadowed by the 
defeat of the undergraduate rule proposed by 
Yale. MHarvard’s position on this rule was 
plainly shown by the fact that, though their 
representatives voted against it, they proposed 
a rule for next year which they believed would 
better accomplish the result aimed at by Yale. 
To carry Yale’s amendment required a two- 
third’s majority, whereas there was almost 
two-thirds against it; namely, twelve votes to 
seven. The action of the meeting shows that, 
in addition to the fact that Yale is supported by 
her own, college under protest, she has practi- 
cally no support among all the other colleges. 
The result of the vote was as follows: Yeas— 
Amherst, Cornell, C. C. N. Y., Princeton, Yale, 
Swathmore, Williams. Total, 7. 

Nays—Columbia, Harvard, Rutgers, Stevens, 
Fordham, Trinity, U. of N. Y., Georgetown, 
U. of Pa., Union, Brown, Wesleyan. ‘Total, 12. 

The following officers were then elected for 
1893: President, R. B. Wade, of Yale; vice- 
president, E. St. Elma Lewis, of Pennsylvania ; 
secretary, T. Daley, of Union; treasurer, M. 
A. Doran, of Fordham ; Executive Committee, 
W. L. Thompson, of Harvard; P. H. Davis, of 
Princeton ; H. Johnson, of Columbia; P. C. 
Pentz, of U. of N. Y. 

FeBRUARY 18TH.—At the sixth annual winter 
meeting of the Athletic Association of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, M. F. Sweeney, of the 
Xavier Athletic Club, broke his own high-jump 
record of 6 ft. 2% in., clearing 6 ft.3in. The 
previous record was made February 11th, at 
the meeting of the Boston Athletic Club, where 
he did not miss a single try, and in the last try 
jumped fully two inches above the bar. The 
high-jump contest at the U. of P. was won by 
Norman Leslie, of the Home Club, with an ac- 
tual jump of 6 ft. 1 in. Leslie's best previous 
performance was 5 ft. 534 in. In the absence 
of Fearing and Green, of Harvard, and Kitchell, 
of Yale, Leslie stands without a rival among 
the colleges, and is practically,sure of his 
event at the Intercollegiate games next May. 

FEBRUARY 22D.—The indoor meeting of the 
Roxbury Latin School, held in the Technolo 
Gymnasium, Boston, was remarkable for the 
high-jumping and pole-vaulting of two of the 
schoolboy competitors. C. J. Paine, of Hop- 
kinson’s, easily jumped 5 ft. 11 in., and nar- 
towly missed 6 ft. 3/ in., which is a quarter 
of an inch above Fearing’s Intercollegiate 
record. In this event W. E. Putman, Har- 
vard ’96, cleared 5 ft. 10 in., winning on his 
handicap. In the pole-vault W. W. Hoyt, 
Roxbury Latin, cleared to ft. 2 in. At the 
Yale-Harvard games, last year, this event was 
won with a vault of 10 ft., and at the Intercol- 
legiate with a jump of to ft. 53 in. Both 
Paine and Hoyt will probably enter Harvard. 

Marcu 4.—The Indoor Championships of the 
New England Interscholastic Association were 
in every respect successful. The events were 
all closely contested ; one of the association 
records was equaled and three were broken. 
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The championship trophy, a silver shield, 
offered by the Boston Athletic Association, was 
won by Hopkinson’s School, which scored 25 
points. The Worcester Academy was second, 
with 16 points, and the Roxbury Latin third, 
with 13% points. The graduates of the schools 
that make up this association compose by far 
the larger part of every Harvard class, and the 
repeated victories of the Harvard Mott Haven 
Team are in great measure due to the athletic 
interest among the New England schoolboys. 

Following is asummary of the events : 

Forty-yard dash—I. S. Clark, English High, 
first; M. Clark, Worcester Academy, second ; 
C. L. Smith, Jr., Cambridge High, third. Time, 
44-5s., equaling previous Interscholastic record. 

Three-hundred-yard run—E. F. Hull, Wor- 
cester Academy, first ; W. R. Mansfield, Berke- 
ley, second; F. H. Bigelow, Worcester High, 
third. Time, 38s. 

Six-hundred-yard run—J. H. Gaskill, Wor- 
cester Academy, first; H. A. Rice (3d), Hop- 
kinson’s, second; W. G. Davis, Worcester 
High, third. Time, 1m. 24 2-5s. 

Thousand-yard run—A. W. Blakemore, Rox- 
bury Latin, first ; M. J. Cunniff, Boston Latin, 
second; G. L. Sawyer, Worcester Academy, 
third. Time, 2m. 37 I-5s. 

Half-mile walk—W. J. Delaney, Worcester 
High, first ; P.S. Dalton, Hopkinson’s, second ; 
A. A. Lockwood, Worcester Academy, third. 
Time, 3m. 42 3-5s. 

Two-hundred-and-fifty-yard hurdle race—R. 
H. Stevenson, Jr., Hopkinson’s, first; N. P. 
Hallowell, Hopkinson’s, second; M. Clark, 
Worcester Academy, third. Time, 33 2-5s., 
beating previous Interscholastic record. 

Putting sixteen-pound shot—J. F. Driscoll, 
Boston High, first; C. J. Paine, Jr., Hopkin- 
son’s, second ; C. Kimball, Newton High, third. 
Winning put, 36 ft. 5% in., beating previous In- 
terscholastic record. 

Running high jump—C. J. Paine, Jr., Hop- 
kinson’s, first ; F. Holt, Roxbury Latin School, 
second ; J. M. Little, Jr., Noble’s, third. Win- 
ning jump, 5 ft. 5% in. 

Pole-vault—W. W. Hoyt, Roxbury Latin, 
first; N. P. Hallowell, Hopkinson’s, second ; 
W. D. Colton, Roxbury Latin, third. Winning 
vault, 10 ft. 34in., breaking previous record. 

The annual relay race is between the two 
schools which scored the highest number of 
points in the previous meeting. This year 
Roxbury Latin won from Hopkinson’s, atoning 
for their defeat on the general score. Next 
year the race will be between Hopkinson’s and 
Worcester Academy. 

MARCH I1TH.—A series of indoor athletic 
events for the championship of New England 
were held in the South Armory, Boston, under 
the joint management of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and the Second Regiment 
Athletic associations. The track measured nine 
laps to the mile, and was without raised cor- 
ners. These games were the first New Eng- 
land Championships in which Harvard entered 
a team, and there was a prospect at one time 
of a lively controversy between the Harvard 
and Boston associations over the points that 
might be won by athletes who were members 
of both. But all the men in question prompt- 
ly decided in favor of the college association, 
with the exception of O. W. Shead, who took 
first place in the hurdle race. Asa result, 


Harvard won the championship, scoring twenty- 
five points, to twenty of the B. A.A. The 
prospect is that in future the B. A. A. will 
have a strong rival in both indoor and outdoor 
championships, and the question of the propri- 
ety of acollege club entering local champion- 
ships is one that may well be considered and 
discussed. 

A few of the events were of special interest. 
In spite of the fact that Fearing is training with 
the Harvard ’Varsity crew, his legs were limber 
enough to permit him to equal his Intercollegi- 
ate record of 6 ft. % in. in the high jump with- 
out a single day’s preparation. The seventy- 
five-yard dash was awarded to Coombs over 
Bloss, though all of the spectators, and both of 
the athletes in question, thought Bloss won. In 
the mile-run, Elmer White, the outdoor New 
England champion, was conspicuous by his ab- 
sence. Last month in a special race he beat 
Allison, of Worcester, by an eyebrow in extreme- 
ly poor time, and apparently satisfied with his 
laurels. In this meeting he took third place in 
the thousand-yard run. Allison was beaten by 
Fenton, anew Harvard runner, in very good 
time, Morgan, of Yale, finishing third. 

Following is a summary of events: 

Seventy-five-yard dash—S. A. Coombs, B. 
A. A., first; E. B. Bloss, H. A. A., second; L. 
Sayer, H. A.A., third. Time, 8s. 

Worcester-Suffolk team race—Won by Wor- 
cester (F. H. Bigelow, J. M. Gallagher, T. A. 
Lackey, H. E. Dadmun). Distance, eight-ninths 
of amile. Time, 3m. 20 I-5s. 

Special rooo-yard race—W. J. Batchelder, B. 
A. A., first; F. Rowe, Suffolk A. C., second. 
Time, 2m. 29 2-5s. 

Eight hundred and eighty yards, heavy 
marching order—C. A. Poland, 2d Regiment, 
first; J. Boardman, 6th Regiment, second; G. 
A. Hodgkins, 1st Regiment, third. Time, 2m. 
30 3-58. 

One-mile run—D. W. Fenton, H. A. A., first; 
W. A. Allison, Worcester A. C., second; J. E. 
Morgan, Yale A. A., third. Time, 4m. 42 4-5s. 

Running high jump—G. R. Fearing, H. A. 
A., 6 ft. &% in., first; C.D. Heywood, B. A. A., 
and P. C. Stingle, Melrose A. C., tied for 
second, 5 ft.g% in. Heywood won the toss- 


off. 

Mile-walk—W. F. Marston, G. A. C., first; G. 
E. Wight, Yale A. C., second; W. A. Beaudette, 
W. A. C., third. Time 7m. tos. 

Seven-yard hurdles—O. W. Shead, B. A. A., 
first; F. W. Lord, B. A. A., second; K. Brown, 
H. A. A., third. Time, 9 3-5s. 

One-thousand-yard run—H. E. Dadmun, 
Worcester A. C., first; J. Corbin, H. A. A., 
second; E. L. White, Suffolk A. C., third. Time, 
2m. 24 2-58. 

M. I. T. class team race—Won by ’95 (H. 
Casey, G. Clapp, A. C. Jones, J. W. Thomas). 
Time, 3m. 19 4-5s. 

Six-hundred-yard run—By S. A. Coombs, B. 
A. A., first; S. M. Merrill, H. A. A., second; T. 
W. Kane, Suffolk A. C., third. Time, 1m. 19s. 

Regimental race (1 mile)—G. H. Hodgkins, 
1st Regiment, and C. A. A., first. Time, 5m. 
32 I-58. 

Pole-vault—W. W. Hoyt, Roxbury Latin 
School,to ft. 3 in., first; T. E. Sherwin, H. A. 
A., toft., second; H. M. Wheelwright, H. A. 
A., 9 ft. 6 in., third. 

Joun Corsin. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





ProsaB_y the most interesting addition to the 
materia photographicais the new developing 
agent, amidol—not that it is better than our 
old friend pyrogallic acid or than most of its 
newer rivals, but it is as good as it, or them, 
and it possesses certain properties which will 
make it more desirable than either. I think I 
have said before that it is a bad thing to run 
after every novelty that is introduced. It is 
equally foolish to insist on traveling by the old 
and roundabout road, simply because it is 
old, rather than take a new and shorter one. 

In amidol I think we have a case in point. 
It will do all that pyrogallic acid will do, and 
more, while it is free from some of the objec- 
tionable features belonging to that old friend. 
While it will not, as claimed by its makers, ex- 
ercise its influence in an acid solution, the de- 
gree of alkalinity necessary to set it agoing, 
and continue it up to complete density, is much 
less than that of any of its rivals, and conse- 
quently there is no tendency to produce the fog 
so much feared during protracted development, 
and, what will please the fairer portion of my 
readers better, no staining of either plates or 
fingers. 

Snap-shotters, too, who often suffer from un- 
der-exposure, will be glad to learn, although I 
have not experimentally confirmed the state- 
ment, that, by a general consensus of opinion, it 
will bring out detail and give sufficient den- 
sity with an exposure so short that with pyro- 
gallic acid or any of the more recently intro- 
duced substitutes only ‘‘soot and whitewash ” 
could be produced. 

But amidol, like all things mundane, is apt 
to suffer from the mistaken kindness of its 
friends who have a tendency to claim more for 
it than is warranted by the test of experience. 
One of the most dangerous claims that has 
been made for amidol, and one unfortunately 
started and encouraged by its makers, is its al- 
leged suitability for making a ‘‘ one-solution” 
developer. Now, if this were true it would be, 
not a feather in the cap of amidol, but a serious 
hindrance to its progress ; butitis nottrue. Its 
keeping qualities, when rendered sufficiently 
alkaline for developing purposes, are less, very 
much less, than any of its rivals—a quality, in 
my opinion, very much in its favor. ‘‘One- 
solution” developers have been the bane of 
photography, and are almost, if not quite, as ob- 
jectionable as the ‘‘ wedo the rest ;” they have 
altogether disgusted hundreds, and made them 
take to some other hobby, and have kept thou- 
sands as mere organ-grinders, who would, with 
intelligent development, have become past 
masters in photographic counterpoint. 

To employ amidol properly, then, it is neces- 
sary to discard the Sovtales sent out by the 
makers, so far as one-solutions are concerned, 
and prepare stock solutions of sodium sulphite 
and potassium bromide. The strength is 


immaterial so long as it is known, but ten per 
cent. solutions are more convenient than any 
other, as the simple addition of a cipher to any 
required number of grains gives at once the 
number of minims that must be measured out 
to obtain it. Such ten per cent. solutions are 
made by placing one part of the salt in a bot- 
tle, and adding water up to ten parts. 

A handy measure for the amidol does away 
with the necessity for weighing, which, in the 
dark-room, would be inconvenient. I employ a 
wooden mustard spoon, such as may be got at 
any ‘‘ notion” store for a couple of cents, filed 
down to hold eight grains, and as amidol is not 
compressible, or varying in density like pyro- 
gallic acid, it is sufficiently accurate for all 
ordinary purposes. 

Thus equipped, and with a little knowledge 
of the relative effects of the three ingredients, 
the photographer will find the amidol developer 
amenable to his every wish ; that he can with 
it do all and perhaps more than he could do 
with either of its rivals, with a greater degree 
of certainty and less fear of fog or failure, and 
that equally for negatives, diapositives, and 
prints on bromide re 

The strength of the solution and relative 
proportion of the three substances should be 
regulated according to the exposure, the nature 
of the subject, and the kind of negative de- 
sired, and therefore formule can only be in- 
dicative, not imperative. By way of such in- 
dication, I may say that, with what I consider 
a fairly correct exposure on an ordinary land- 
scape, and with the desire to produce a well- 
contrasted negative, characterized by boldness 
in its effects of light and shade rather than by 
delicate detail, I place 40 minims of the bro- 
mide solution ae 800 minims of the sulphite 
solution in a graduated measure, and fill it up 
with water to 4 ounces, which is the quantity 
required to cover the plate I generally use. To 
this I add a spoonful—8 grains—of amidol in 
crystals, and stir till dissolved. If the ciphers 
from the 40 and 8ooare removed it will be seen 
that my developer consists of bromide 1 grain, 
sulphite 20 grains, and amidol 2 grains, to each 
ounce, forming, according to my experience, a 
normal developer, capable of bringing out all 
necessary detail, and bringing the image up to 
the requisite density in a period of time little 
longer than is generally required to start an or- 
dinary pyro or eikonogen solution. 

If a greater degree of contrast be wanted, it 
is readily obtained with the same conditions of 
plate and exposure by simply increasing the 
quantity of bromide and amidol, or reducing 
the sulphite; and, on the other hand, the re- 
duction of both amidol and bromide by a half, 
or the omission of the bromide entirely, will re- 
sult in a negative beautifully soft and full of 
most delicate gradation. 

For the development of transparencies and 
bromide prints amidol seems to be pre-eminent- 
ly suitable, and what I have given as a normal 
solution, simply diluted by a third or even a 
half of water, gives fine rich, velvety blacks, 
the shade of which may be varied from brown- 
ish to bluish, by varying the quantity of the 
bromide. 

To use a favorite Americanism, amidol ‘‘ has 
come to stay,” and I shall not be surprised if 
it, by and by, altogether displaces the time- 
honored pyrogallic acid. Jay SEE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR. WOMEN. 


THE art-science of Photography is taking 
more and more strongly a hold on the atten- 
tion and affection of the general public, and 
people are doing it the justice of bestowing on 
it serious thought, as is shown by anarticle ina 
Boston paper. The writer says: 

‘* Up in the rooms of the Boston Camera Club 
on Bromfield street, new dark green cloth has 
gone upon the walls, and tacks, plain or brass- 
headed, may go where exhibitors will, and 
come out again and leave no devastating sign. 
A partition has given the place a sort of gallery 
air. Before the charm of the pictures in this 
exhibition an ordinary person stands abashed, 
conscious of past admirations of commonplace 
pictures, conscious of an expanding perception 
of the possibilities of the camera and the ama- 
teur. When one has once taken hold of the 
idea of photography, or rather when the idea 
of photography has taken hold of one, it is loth 
to part company with the object of its interest. 
A man who at first aims only at garden spots 
and princesses, becomes in later stages of his 
photography entirely certain of an ability to 
‘take’ wild woodland ways and peasant girls. 
Now itis easy in this land of the free to find 
over-cultivated landscape bits, and it is not 
difficult to induce far-removed descendants of 
noble houses to pose and pose and pose again 
before a righteous camera. But we have no 
peasant girls; the descendants of peasants 
eliminate the element of peasantry even from 
their remembrance as soon as may be, while a 
drop of noble blood will tell on itself even unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that 
have it. The pose of a peasant is therefore 
wholly an artificial pose for any American, 
particularly for any woman, while to pose as a 
dame of high degree comes easy, and intro- 
duces that quality of nature which is like the 
artlessness of art to every daughter of Colum- 
bia.” 

A recent photographic writer gives this sea- 
sonable hint : 

‘* With the dawn of the new year the camer- 
ist realizes that atmospheric conditions are im- 
proving in his favor. Tobe sure, there will be 
much cloudy, stormy and unsettled weather be- 
fore the bright days of spring are ushered in, but 
even now, and for the next three months, the 
actinic quality of the light and its duration will 
be found to gradually increase day by day. 

‘‘This is one of the phases the camerist should 
make a most thorough study of. So much de- 
pends upon the knowledge of this existing light 
at the time of making an exposure as to its prob- 
able success. If you have never done so in the 
past, begin now ; it is an excellent time, this be- 
ginning of the year. Most people have an in- 
distinct or more or less vague idea that the sun 
is farther away from the earth in winter than in 
summer, and that as it gradually approaches 
the earth it increases in strength. But it is 
with the camerist that the actual differentiation 
from day to day is observed and noted, and the 
observation grows upon one with a positive 
and pleasing instructiveness. 

‘“There are many camerists who have made 
such a careful study of weather that they are 
really walking barometers in the unerring ac- 
curacy with which they tell atmospheric condi- 
tions and possible changes—and it is all a direct 


result of their practice of photography. The 
art certainly calls into requisition one’s keen- 
est powers of observation in a score of 
ways.” 

One of the English magazines says: 

‘*Our American correspondent quotes what 
Mr. W. E. Partridge has to say about the ad- 
vantage of using the hand-camera without a 
finder, the operator being freer and perhaps 
more likely to obtain desirable poses if he looks 
at the object and not at the camera, trusting to 
that sympathy between eye and hand which 
grows with one. In this respect we may take a 
lesson from the practice of those who shoot at 
birds and small animals. It is not an unfre- 
quent thing for persons of this class to hold 
the gun quite low down, and out of sight, and 
only to look at the animal it is desired to in- 
jure.” 

Suggestions as to the treatment of negatives. 
in development seem never to be out of order, 
and these I offer may prove as valuable to 
others as they have been to myself. A small 
quantity of sulphuric acid in the alum bath has 
always, in my experience, been efficacious in 
clearing up shadows and giving brilliancy to 
the negatives. In speaking of drying nega- 
tives quickly, one authority says: ‘‘ The gen- 
eral use of an alum bath, together with the 
introduction of harder gelatines, had the result 
of considerably modifying this state of affairs ; 
and it is quite possible, with most modern 
plates that have gone through the alum bath, 
to dry at a very considerable temperature, and 
this especially if there is a brisk current of air, 
so that evaporation is stimulated without much 
danger of actual melting of the film. This 
proceeding can barely, however, be looked on 
as an advisable one. We remember one favor- 
ite brand of plates which seldom dried within 
the twenty-four hours, except in particularly 
dry and fairly warm weather, and which some- 
times took a couple of days to dry.” 

An all-important fact in connection with pko- 
tography lies in the illumination. There are 
good days and bad days; days when the sun 
shines so brightly that shadows are distinct 
and outlines are sharp and perfect. To obtain 
a negative under the best conditions the expos- 
ure should be made when the sun's rays have 
attained an angle of about thirty-five degrees 
on an object situated about twenty feet from 
the operator, who should have the sun behind 
his back. The general tone of the light should 
be blue; a yellow, hazy atmosphere will never 
give a satisfactory negative. No matter how 
perfect a machine may be, good results cannot 
be obtained if the operator is not careful to ob- 
serve the needs of the moment. The camera 
may be pointed too high or too low, directly in 
the sun’s path, or the hand may press the but- 
ton at the wrong moment, or with a tremor 
that will cause the shutter to slide unevenly. 
It may be added that thousands of good ex- 
posures are ruined annually by fault of devel- 
opers. Not enough attention is given to this 
subject, and the result is a general condemna- 
tion of all the cameras in existence. The first 
and most important rule is not to permit a ray 
of light to enter the dark-room; second, see 
that your hands are clean, and wash them 
thoreughly after each immersion in the sep- 
arate baths. 

CATHARINE WEED BarnEs. 





AQUATICS. 


YACHTING. 


ApriL is upon us, and the yachtsman that 
hasn’t pluck and vigor enough to slink out of 
his shell of hibernation and wake up to the fact 
that he is a man and a sailor deserves to be 
keel-hauled. But, thanks to Neptune! such de- 
linquents are few and far between. The Amer- 
ican yachtsman is celebrated for his pluck. 
He goes in for the sport with a zest and a zeal 
in every way highly commendable. He may 
be a trifle slow in getting out of winter quar- 
ters—in thawing himself out, as it were—but 
when once the spring warms him up he ‘‘ gets 
there with- both feet,” in the elegant phrase 
of the Bowery. April is a delightful month 
for yachting, even if it is a trifle chilly. Many 
happy days on the water have I spent in April, 
wher. men less devoted to the pastime have 
beea sweltering in their bunks. And now, in 
my old age, I have the better of the luxurious 
Sybarites, inasmuch as I can live on the glori- 
ous memories of the past—of cruises in the Eng 
lish Channel, of sweet sails in the Mediter- 
ranean, of heart-thrilling races in American 
waters. All these make life endurable, and 
that is why I say to all my fellow-yachtsmen : 
Fit out early and go out of commission late. 

Therefore, wf brethren, you who are wealthy 
enough to exult in the ownership of a smart 
and tidy craft, let me beg of you on bended 
knee to get her in cruising fettle at once. We 


have only one life to live, and, so far as I know, ° 


there is no yachting on the dark Stygian lake, 
across whose waters the grim ferryman Charon 
will sooner or later paddle us. In fact, the vi- 
cissitudes of existence are so precarious that 
who is there among us that can be sure of an 
obolus to take with him to pay his fare across 
that gloomy stream ? 

But a truce to such dreary dreams! We are 
very much alive. Let us turn out of our bunks, 
take a ‘‘nip” or even a “‘ nobbler,” fill our pipes, 
go on deck and survey the situation. And in 
good sooth, shipmates all from captain to cook, 
the outlook is positively brilliant. The sport of 
yacht-racing has renewed its splendid and vig- 
orous youth. The generous rivalry between 
England and America has developed the sport, 
and when, through some jealous misunder- 
standing the accustomed international race has 
not occurred, interest flags, people regard it not, 
and it seems to go to the limbo of deceased 
dogs. 

It was always my opinion, and I think I have 
expressed it pretty freely in the pages of Out- 
ING, that Boston would be well represented in 
the coming international race. It was impos- 
sible of course to keep General Paine out of 
the conflict. He had been so closely identified 
with the Puritan, the Mayflower and_ the 
Volunteey—that glorious trio of cup-defend- 
ers—that lassitude was out of theauestion. He 


was bound to take an active part in the contest, 
and so, as I related last month,a smart yacht 
from his own design and that of his son will be 
ready to take part in the trial bouts for the 
honor and glory of defending the America’s 
cup against the British challenger. As soon as 
it became known that General Paine and his 
son—who, by the by, is a chip of the old ster- 
ling block—were about to build a racing craft 
with designs against John Bull, the wildest 
rumors were circulated. One newspaper, edited 
in Paris and published in New York, was silly 
enough to declare that the Paine craft was go- 
ing to be a 7o-footer with a fin-keel, and this 
too in the teeth of the conditions laid down by 
the America’s Cup Committee that no yacht 
shall be considered whose length on the load- 
water line is not approximate to that of the 
challenger. 

The Paine yacht will be an improved Volun- 
teer. She will be fitted with a new device 
measurably combining the centerboard and the 
fin-keel. She will embody the latest improve- 
ments in scientific design, and if she does not 
distinguish herself, I for one shall be grievously 
disappointed. I have so much confidence in 
General Paine, having kept track of his great 
career as a yachtsman, that Iam willing to 
stake my reputation on the success of his new 
boat. Iam certain that she will sail well, and 
will be no discredit to him whether she is or 
is not selected as the cup-defender. 

General Paine has always been celebrated as 
a man who could take hold of a losing boat and 
make her a winner. He has done this time 
and again. Don’t you all remember the old 
schooner //alcyon? Well, she was so prepos- 
terously sluggish that she had not the ef- 
frontery to try to get out of her own way. I 
think her former owner paid General Paine a 
premium for taking her off his hands—she was 
so slow. 

What did Paine do with her ? 

That is what I should like to find out. Atany 
rate, from being the last boat in a race, she be- 
gan to crawl out from the rear and assume a 
proud place in the van. It was magical and 
worthy of Aladdin’s wonderfullamp. Howdid 
he do it? Whocan tell? He was the only man 
that ever made the Mayflower sail. In my 
opinion the Mayflower is a much over-rated 
vessel. But with the general in charge she did 
herself proud, and easily vanquished the Ga/a- 
tea, Lieutenant Henn’s ‘‘tin frigate.” When 
Commodore E. D. Morgan bought her she could 
not sail worth a cent. Mr. Morgan is one of 
the best amateurs afloat, full of pluck, never 
knowing when he is beaten, but he found the 
Mayflower too tough a problem for even his 
master hand. I have sailed with him on the boat, 
and I am sure that he will admit the accuracy 
of my statement. The skill and the science 
that he displayed later in developing the speed 
of the G/lorzana seemed to be wasted on the 
Mayflower. Nobody can explainthis. It was 
the touch of the master hand, no doubt; but 
what is the secret of it? 

Some people prophesy that the Paine boat 
will be a failure. They point out that the 
racing craft A/éorak, built with a high purpose, 
was not worth a new set of sail for racing pur- 

oses. As a matter of fact she was not. But 
it is by no means likely that the general and his 
son will make so great an error again in the 
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after-body of a ship as they did in her case. 
Experience teaches, and it is only by tentative 
attempts that success is at last achieved. My 
private theory is that if General Paine had only 
tried his ional best to develop the latent speed 
of the A/éorak she would have made a capital 
record for herself and never have earned the 
sobriquet of ‘‘all broke up,” as some smart 
student of Harvard dubbed her. 

There is no possibility, however, of sucha 
failure in the new Paine racer. It is scarcely 
fair, let me remark ex Passant, to handicap 
a Christian craft with such an Islamite name 
as Alborak. Now, is it? The Paine boat 
is building at Lawley’s yard, South Boston. 
There is ho unusual secrecy attendant on her 
construction. The men ——— on her make 


no daily affidavits as to her design, and their 
ability to speak the truth fasting. The fellow 
with a camera might even venture into the 
There isn’t any 


yard without being shot. 
mystery in the Paine ship. 

Hitherto Boston has had ali to say about suc- 
cessfully defending the Amerzca’s cup. Puri- 
tan, Mayflower and Volunteer all hailed from 
the ‘‘ Hub.” The New York boats, Przsczlla 
and AZlaniic, although eminently worthy craft, 
were just a trifle too slow to compete with the 
Eastern racers. Thus Boston led. All New 
York yachtsmen are interested in the three 
Herreshoff boats that are possible cup-defend- 
ers. We all look upon Commodore Morgan as 
a New Yorker. So also is Royal Phelps Car- 
roll—by inclination, though not by birth. As for 
Archibald Rogers, he is a New Yorker from clew 
to earring. Mr. Carroll may not like to have 
his yacht Vavafhoe, just launched at Bristol, R. 
I., called a cup-defender, but the possibilities 
are that she may be called on to do her duty, 
and her owner is far too patriotic to be backward 
when the hour summons him. 

What he built the Mavahoe for was a sail 
across the ocean and an effort to show what a 
Yankee yacht can do in the way of prize-win- 
ning and mug-hunting. There are few more 
enterprising yachtsmen than Mr. Carroll. He 
demonstrated his love for cruising on the old 
schooner Vo Komzs and his passion for racing 
on the 4o-foot centerboard sloop Gorz//a, one of 
those most excellent seaworthy craft turned 
out in such quantities from the board of Cary 
Smith. All that was amiss with the Gorzlla 
was that she takes half a gale of wind to start 
her, but when she once begins to get a move on 
her she sails like a witch. For the last two 
seasons Mr. Carroll has not done any yacht- 
racing. A wedding and sporting trip through 
Darkest Africa occupied his time, but this year 
he intends to thoroughly enjoy his favorite 
sport. He has many friends in England, and 
will be accorded the warmest of welcomes by 
British sportsmen. His ship is fitting out at 
Bristol, by Capt. Charles Barr, who has been 
rather hampered by the bad weather in the 
early days of March in his efforts to get her 
ready for her voyage across the Atlantic. The 
Navahoe, which I have not yet seen, is de- 
scribed to me as resembling the Wasf in gener- 
al appearance, but with the important addition 
of acenterboard. Her approximate dimensions 
are said to be: length on load-water line, 84 
feet; length over all, 123 feet; breadth of 
beam, 23 feet; draught of water, 12 feet 6 
inches; length of steel centerboard (1% inches 


thick), 16 feet long by 9 feet wide. This boat 
should render a good account of herself against 
the new steel cutter Arztannza, designed by 
George L. Watson for the Prince of Wales, and 
which is now building- on the Clyde, at the 
same yard as Lord Dunraven’s cutter Valkyrie. 
The Navathoe will get across in time for the 
important races, and her contests with the 
above-named English craft will be watched 
with eager anxiety by the America’s Cup Com- 
mittee, which, as reorganized, consists now of 
Commodore James D. Smith, chairman; J. 
Fred Tams and A. Cass Canfield. General Paine 
having decided to build a yacht to compete, of 
course had to hand in his resignation, and so 
had Archibald Rogers for the same reason. 
The Navahoe will try hard to win the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club trophy of gold, but I un- 
derstand that she will not be eligible to compete 
for the gold challenge shield offered by the 
German Emperor. JI heard not long ago that 
John Harvey had designed a cutter for the Em- 
peror, anda mysterious mission to Europe lends 
semblance to the story. At any rate, the Em- 
peror is too astute to try another season’s rac- 
ing on the Meteor, which is now a great ** has 
been ” so far as mug-hunting is concerned. It 
is not every craft that, like the Volunteer, can 
be turned hom sloop to schooner and still main- 
tain her place at the head. The T7&zst/e was 
tried as a yawl and was by no means a howling 
success. I hope, therefore, that the Emperor 
has commissioned a man like Harvey to design 
him areal racing boat. If so, she will add much 
to the aquatic attractions on the British coast 
this coming summer. A. J. KENEALY. 


CANOEING. 


Tuer Oakland (Cal.) Canoe Club has been hold- 
ing regattas during all the winter months, while 
the Eastern canoemen have been skating and 


coasting. The climate of San Francisco per- 


mits a man to docanoe-sailing all the year round 
in comfort, and a correspondent writes us that 
the hardy ones go in swimming in February 
and March. Mr. George A. Warder, better 
known as the ‘‘ Jabber,” is sailing this year with 
the Oakland fleet, and seems to have carried 
off all the sailing honors in his canoe Graz. 

The programme of leading canoeing events for 
1893 has been arranged, and includes (not to 
mention the usual local events of the clubs) the 
Marine and Field Club’s Invitation Regatta for 
sailing only, on June 24th, at Bath Beach, New 
York; the meet of the Atlantic Division of the 
A. C. A. at Captain’s Island, on Long Island 
Sound, July 1st to 15th; the Western Canoe 
Association meet at Ballast Island, on Lake Erie, 
July 15th to 30th; and the American Canoe 
meet at Kingston, on the St. Lawrence River, 
August 11th to 26th. 

There does not' seem at present to be much 
prospect of an international canoe race this 
year, unless some crack canoe sailor comes over . 
to visit the World’s Fair and incidentally takes 
in a canoe race on the way, or accepts Colonel 
Cotton’s invitation to all foreign canoemen who 
are visiting the World's Fair, to attend the A. 
C. A. meet, of which event (as commodore) he 
has charge. 

The single-hand cruising sail-boats known as 
canoe yawls, unclassified boats, and Class C 
canoes, are growing in favor for open-water 
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sailing and cruising along the coast and on the 
Great Lakes, and many of these boats are now 
being built for the season of 1893. The tend- 
ency of the newer models is to depart from the 
general canoe idea and embody the latest yacht 
points — overhanging stern and full Glorzana 
bow. C. Bowyer Vaux. 


ROWING. 


THE prospect of an international race this 
year is an exceedingly slim one. No good 
reason for not having one has been advanced. 
There is no doubt that the alumni of either 
Harvard or Yale would subscribe generously 
toward the expense a crew from either would 
incur in crossing the water. Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would certainly accept a challenge, if 
one were sent in time. What is holding back 
the challenge? Is it coyness, or what? I ven- 
ture to assert that every man connected with 
rowing either at Harvard or at Yale would, 
if taken by himself, admit willingly that he 
would like to see an international race, and that 
it only requires a little determined effort to 
bring one about. But when he is with a crowd, 
while still admitting the desirability of a race 
and professing a wish to see one, he finds no 
end of ‘‘ ifs” and ‘‘ buts ” and ‘‘ you knows” as 
reasons against a challenge being sent by “zs 
university this year. Oxford last year express- 
ed her willingness to accept a challenge and a 
desire to receive one. She imposed one or two 
conditions, which were surely not oppressive or 
prohibitive. The authorities at both Yale and 
Harvard have, or had, copies of the letters in 
which her views were expressed. It is within 
the bounds of reason to suppose that there are 
gentlemen at either university who are com- 
petent to negotiate terms of arace. What, then, 
is the matter? By the time this appears in print 
we shall know the results of the race between 
Oxford and Cambridge. A letter dispatched 
promptly to the winner, with a view to ascertain 
whether or not a race with the winner at New 
London could be arranged, would receive a 
prompt answer. Perhaps such a correspond- 
ence is actually taking place now. There are 
rumors afloat. I hope most sincerely that the 
wishes of nine men out of every ten, almost, will 
be gratified by a definite and authoritative an- 
nouncement shortly to the effect that a race has 
been arranged. 

In contrast to the secret ways of Yale and 
Harvard, it is refreshing to pick up the London 
Field and find in the rowing department a good 
deal of information, upon which we can thor- 
oughly rely, about doings at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. From alate number we learn that Ox- 
ford has declined a challenge from Cornell. I 
anticipated such an event some time ago. While 
I admire Cornell’s ambition and perseverance, 
yet it can never hope to have a challenge from 
it accepted by the English universities until 


after Harvard or Yale has been met. It must, 


first conquer the latter. No one is more anxious 
to see a race between Cornell and the latter than 
I, but I recognize the fact that there are many 
reasons why such a race is still only a possibil- 
ity of the dim and distant future. ‘At the date 
of writing, Cornell’s proposition to be allowed 


to enter her freshman crew in the Harvard- - 


Yale-Columbia freshman race is still under con- 
sideration. I think the real remedy for the 


existing difficulty in the way of all the col- 
leges meeting each other, is to organize a 
genuine amateur regatta upon the lines of the 
Henley Regatta in England. But the regatta 
so organized must be under non-partisan man- 
agement, composed largely, if not exclusively, 
of college men. The races should be short, say 
a mile and a half or two miles, in order to do 
away with the strain that more than one four- 
mile race in a season probably entails. The 
course should be either at New London, New- 
burgh, Worcester, or some other equally con- 
venient spot for all. Such a regatta should 
offer encouragement to the smaller colleges to 
take up rowing again, as in the old Saratoga 
days, and enable the sport itself te take the 
position its merits entitle it to take. 

It calls for supreme strength, pluck and en- 
durance, in addition to a host of other good 
qualities, and avoids the risks to limbs which 
every football player incurs. If an oarsman 
is ever injured by taking part in a race it is 
apt to be the fault of his coach in allowing 
neglect of his physical condition. If his con- 
stitution is ever impaired it is apt to be his own 
fault for ‘‘ breaking training” too suddenly 
after his race. Careful and intelligent coach- 
ing and rational conduct by the individual 
oarsman will avoid the few risks incident to 
rowing. The benefits which come from judi- 
cious physical exertion, no matter how severe 
it may be, will then alone result. 

G. R. Fearing, the high-jumper and hurdler, 
is rowing regularly at No. 7 in the Harvard 
eight. e is alittle long in body and legs for 
such a position, but his strength comes in well. 
The captain, Mr. Vail, has so far recovered from 
the injury to his knee as to beable to row at last. 
Nelson Perkins will probably coach the crew, 
and is considered well equipped for the posi- 
tion. He was a very pretty oarsman in his 
day, and is no doubt competent to instill row- 
ing ideas into his pupils’ brains and bodies. 
So far as system and effective organization go, 
things seem to be about as usual at Harvard. 
The deus ex machina of her boating interests 
seems to be laggard in appearing. 

Yale is working steadily along on her accus- 
tomed lines, meanwhile. Van Huyck, Rogers, 
Balliet, and, of course, Ives, are on hand from 
last year’s crew. ‘There is little of importance 
to report at this early date concerning the de- 
tails of training. In another month things 
will assume more ‘‘ discussable” shape. 

My old suggestion of a trial race at each col- 
lege between two crews picked indiscriminately 
from the sixteen likeliest oarsmen in each col- 
lege, and coached carefully, regardless, for the 
time being, of the eventual composition of the 
*varsity crew, would, I am sure, be service- 
able in aiding the selection of the best pos- 
sible crew, if adopted. The races might 
come off about six weeks before New Lon- 
don dates. There need be no intermission or . 
break in coaching or training. After they 
were over the eight best men could be selected 
from them, a number of others deemed possi- 
ble being also kept in training until such a time 
as the final crew should be definitely decided 
upon. Five weeks should be ample to get this 
eight together, if the coaching previous to the 
trial race had been properly done. Cornell 
seems to have adopted something of the kind 
this year. CuasE MELLEN. 
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Tue late meeting at 
Philadelphia of the L. A. 
W. was one of the most 
important and satisfactory 
in genéral results that that 
body has ever held. True 
it is that every one who went there with a 
scheme to further did not come away satisfied ; 
but there must always be some one who isn’t 
quite content over the result. 

In the first place, the big fight was over the 
color-line question in the L. A. W., and while 
the advocates of the amendment favoring the 
limiting membership to whites alone were de- 
feated, the strength its friends developed was a 
surprise. On a vote being taken it was found 
that 108 were in favor of the amendment for 
the exclusion of the colored man and 101 were 
against it. While it will be observed the 
‘* white ” champions carried the biggest number 
of votes, it was notenough, as two-thirds are re- 
quired to amend, and that would mean 138 votes. 
Mr. Watts, of Kentucky, the chief mover of the 
amendment, was not cast down by his defeat, 
but feels very much like trying it on again next 
year. It developed that Rhode Island was the 
only Eastern State for the exclusion; New 
York was divided ; Pennsylvania was against 
the amendment. I have every reason to believe 
that this color-line question will be a very live 
issue in the next league presidential election, 
which may take place within a year; though 
Colonel Burdett is elected for two years, his 
resignation after another year’s duty may make 
the position vacant. I understand that the 
colonel is not anxious to hold the presidency 
for longer than one year. 

In connection with his possible successor I 
notice the official organ names George A. Per- 
kins, of Massachusetts, and Charles D. Lus- 
comb, of New York, and as these gentlemen 
were on different sides on this same color-line 
discussion, it is probable that this question will 
be one of the live issues. Perkins is against 
discrimination, while Luscomb came out flat- 
footed in favor of it. 

The best thing done at the meeting was to 
kill the great burlesque with the grandiloquent 
title, ‘‘ Constitutional Convention.” For years 
the league has tinkered with this question and 
the proxy system, which has been abused down 
to the ground. It is all done away with now, 
as the amendments to the constitution can, by 
vote of the convention itself, be now made by 
the national assembly. What a relief this is! 
What a wise move! 

Yes, and they didn’t let the national assembly 
pass without a pruning down. Heretofore the 
basis of representation has been one delegate to 
every two hundred members, but now it will be 
one delegate to every four hundred members. 
This is a move in the right direction, for the 
reason that the drain on the division treasuries 
necessary to send a full delegation was enor- 
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mous. For instance, it now costs Massachu- 
setts and New York from $600 to $800 each 
year to send their delegates to the national 
assembly. 

Some of the racing men were jubilant and 
some were despondent over the action of Chair- 
man Raymond in withdrawing his amendments 
creating Class Aand Class B. Under the rose, I 
am pleased that Mr. Raymond took this action. 
I have always held that the league, in making 
and recognizing these classes, was juggling with 
good faith. If the L. A. W. would only come 
out straight and say, ‘‘ We will control profes- 
sionals,” I would say ‘‘ Amen! you are good fel- 
lows;” but when they attempt to beat the devil 
around the stump by producing a creature 
which is neither fish, flesh nor fowl, I become 
nauseated, and my digestive organs refuse to do 
their duty in assimilating the conglomeration 
yclept ‘‘Class B.” No, no! Let the league 
stand fair and square for the amateur, and let 
us call a halt on this shilly-shally compromise 
business. The Racing Board has taken a step 
in another direction by prohibiting the award- 
ing of prizes exceeding $150 in value. No 
more pianos, no more $1,000 teams under this 
clause, providing the race promoters desire 
‘*sanction” at the hands of the Racing Board. 

My readers will join me in extending to the 
family of W. H. DeGraaf (deceased) my heart- 
iest sympathy in their loss. ~The New York 
State Division has lost an enthusiastic member 
and a faithful officer. 

Some interesting facts brought out by the 
Membership Committee report showed that, 
out of forty-three protests received, twenty- 
seven were allowed, ten not allowed, four re- 
ferred to Racing Board and two withdrawn, 
showing that the proportion of complaints 
received, as compared with the tremendous 
total membership, is infinitesimal. Mr. Isaac 
B. Potter’s report, as chairman of the Highway 
Improvement Committee, was of necessity 
boiled down to the very lowest point, simply 
because if the subject had been treated exhaust- 
ively it would have taken half a day to read. 
Mr. Potter, however, makes a very comprehen- 
sive though brief report as to what sections are 
taking up the question of better roads in real 
earnest. The movement is especially notice- 
able in the New England States, while through 
the Central and Western States of the Union 
the same progressive sentiment prevails. In 
fact, the whole report breathes promise and 
encouragement for the future of the grand 
cause of better roads. 

President Burdett, as chairman of the Inter- 
national Race Committee, made a most inter- 
esting report of the doings of this new and im- 
portant special committee. He spoke of Mr. 
Raymond’s trip abroad—of the satisfactory 
results therefrom. The amateur definition, as 
agreed upon between the National Cyclists’ 
Union of Great Britain and the L. A. W. of the 
United States, is as follows : 

‘« An amateur is one who has never engaged 
in nor assisted in nor taught any athletic ex- 
ercise for money or other remuneration, nor 
knowingly competed with or against a profes- 
sional for a prize of any description, or in pub- 
lic (except at a meeting specially sanctioned in 
writing by the union of the country in which 
he resides), or who is recognized as an amateur 
by the ruling body of his country.” 











CYCLING. 


In connection with this report, Colonel Bur- 
dett presented the following letter from Chief 
Consul Gerould, of Chicago, which I reproduce 
herewith in full, as it is of the most vital im- 
portance as bearing on the racing interests of 
1893 at Chicago : 

CHICAGO, Feb. 14, 1893. 
Col. Charles L. Burdett, Chairman International_Kace 
Committee L. A. W., Hartford, Conn.: 

DEAR SIR—At the first meeting of our committee to 
me was assigned the duty of the local work in Chicago, 
such as looking up the matter of track, etc., and I beg 
to report as follows: 

After considering various propositions for the hold- 
ing of the International Races in Chicago during 1893, I 
would recommend that the proposition of the Chicago 
Ball Club, as explained in the attached letter and con- 
tracts marked No. 1, be accepted and the contract exe- 
cuted. 

I would also recommend, if possible, that a guaran- 
tee fund of at least fifteen thousand dollars ($15,000) 
be obtained from the various people interested, in the 
shape of subscriptions, as outlined in the attached 
paper marked No. 2. I believe that a conservative 
estimate of the receipts and expenses will be as 
follows: 

PORN DOCRIIEB ncn coccesine csdnce ine. cenienee 
Less 1-3, share of Chicago Ball Club...... 








Leaving a balance, 2-3, share L. A. W......... $20,000.00 

Less estimate for track, promotion expenses, 
GAVOTEIING, DUD. 0 c:0sccrcne. eeccrsvcccess +++ 15,000.00 

Net profit to the League.........cssseccsces ose 5,000.00 


I feel confident that we can have an attendance of at 
least fifty thousand (50,000) people during a race meet 
of six (6) days, and at socents, 75 cents and $1 for 
tickets. think thirty thousand dollars ($30,e00) is a 
conservative estimate of the receipts. 

From the above and the attached papers can be seen, 
first, the certainty of getting a track in Chicago; sec- 
ond, where it will be located ; third, on what terms the 
League can get it. 

As to when the track can be ready for use, that will 
depend entirely upon the energy that is shown. 
would recommend that the L. A. W. conduct the race 
meet, taking full charge of it. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. GEROULD. 

I believe I have touched on all the real vital 
questions which came before the late meetings, 
and so will shut down on that subject after an- 
nouncing that it was resolved to hold the 1893 
meeting of the L. A. W. in Chicago in the 
month of August (date not yet decided on). 
Invitations for the meet of 1894 were received 
from Denver, Col., and Asbury Park, N. J. 

I often get curious letters from readers of 
this column, and while the interest shown in 
my writings is, of course, gratifying, I am 
sometimes nonplused as to how to answer. 
For instance, here is a specimen from a 
very worthy and well-meaning correspondent : 
‘‘Your ‘cycling’ column, by ‘ Prowler,’ each 
month is very good. I hope you'll allow and 
instruct ‘ Prowler’ to speak with plain, true and 
fearless criticism of the wheels at the Phila- 
delphia show. I very much wish to know from 
a reliable, experienced and impartial person the 
very best wheel for a world tour, and why it’s the 
best. Which is the best make of pneumatic 
tire, and why, for such a wheel ; and isa spring 
fork or frame (as the ‘ Victor’ and ‘ Columbia’s’ 
spring forks and the ‘ Rambler’ spring frame) de- 
sirable, andwhy? Which is the best, and why ? 
As Outine’s ‘ Prowler’ I believe the only proper 
one to answer these, I hope he’ll do so at his 
earliest possible convenience.” 

Now, it is extremely gratifying to be looked 
up to as a ‘reliable, experienced and impar- 
tial” critic, but, alas ! the little tin god himself 
must destroy the idol, and acknowledge that he 
is not all that the fancy of our correspondent 
has painted him. To be frank and above 
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board, I would not recommend to my brother 
any one make of bicycle or tire as being ‘‘ the 
best,” for the very reason that, while I have 
strong personal preferences, perhaps, I cannot 
guarantee that my brother would find the same 
excellence in the wheel of my choice that I my- 
self find. It is legitimate business for different 
manufacturers to claim (and I believe they are 
honest in their claims) that their wheel is the 
best ; but when it comes to a point where an 
outsider — a mere rider — poses as an authority 
which is infallible for all kinds and conditions 
of men, he writes himself down an ass. Why? 
do you ask. For this reason: What may be 
the proper mount for A, who is built in a cer- 
tain way, rides his wheel in a certain way and 
traverses roads of acertain quality, would be 
entirely unfit for B, who will use a wheel under 
entirely different circumstances. Let me give 
an example of what I mean: ~~ I were 
to get a letter from a man never saw, 
who wrote me as follows: ‘‘Please tell me 
what will be the best suit of clothes for me to 
wear.” Now, mark, he doesn’t say whether he 
wants the clothes for business purposes, to go 
fishing in, to attend a funeral or to appear in a 
bridegroom’s happy guise. He doesn't say 
whether he is fat or lean — whether he is living 
in the torrid, frigid or moderate zone. This is, 
of course, an extreme illustration ; and I think 
you will admit that, if I suggested a “ straight- 
jacket” for my imaginary correspondent, you 
would applaud my perspicacity. My moral 
is this (without any reflection on the gentleman 
who wants my impartial opinion as to the 
‘* best bicycle”): You cannot go it blind on ad- 
vising any man as to the best bicycle, any more 
than you can the best kind of clothes. Men 
vary in tastes in the most trivial things, and 
they must make up their own minds as to the 
best bicycle for them, always bearing in mind 
that, while a most excellent article can be 
bought for $100, it cannot be expected that the 
buyer is getting a $150 machine at that price. 
Consult the advertising columns of OUTING, 
and you will find therein names of reputable 
firms who can sell _ reliable goods. Frankly, 
there is the toss of a penny in my choice as be- 
tween certain wheels. PROWLER. 

Amoncst the wheels of the year worthy of 
buyers’ attention are ‘‘The New Nassau,” 
“The Road King” and ‘‘ Road Queen,” han- 
dled by Peck & Snyder, with Dunlop’s detach- 
able pneumatic tires. The resiliency of the P. 
and D. ‘‘ Ideal” pneumatic tire is unsurpassed; 
the method of fastening to the rim is absolute 
andconvenient. The tire cannot jump off the 
rim when deflated and the inner tube can be 
exposed for repairs in ten seconds and replaced 
as quickly—desirable features in a wheel. 

“Tee agente Licut RoapsTer ” of Hulbert 
Bros. is one of the highest grade bicycles made, 
irrespective of price. It could not well be 
better, for it is of the best steel drop forging 
and the best Credena steel tubing, with work- 
manship of the highest grade, and selling, as it 
does, at $115, it is assured of popular support. 

CoLonEL Pore has added to the many bene- 
fits he has conferred upon cyclists, by republish- 
ing a very reassuring article by Dr. Seneca 
Egbert, lecturer on hygiene, Drexel Institute. 
Philadelphia, entitled ‘‘ The Bicycle in Relation 
to the Physician.” This work should be read 
by every rider in the land, 
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No need to tell you fellows what's up! 
Something’s in the wind, and you know it— 
in that soft south wind which sweeps aside 
solid sheets of snow and bids the wondrous 
life to rise from its long sleep. From failing 
drifts in sheltered hollows small muddy rills 
trickle endlessly to swell the brook’s hurried 
flood ; the damp soil yields its strata of frost ; 
buds swell to bursting in sunlit copses, and 
early birds flicker to and fro, and pry here and 
there for hints of the grand feast so soon to 
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Up Canada way and about Maine’s ponds 
and streams the law says, ‘‘ No, ye must bide 
the coming of the May,” but such of us as 
haunt to the southward may fare better. In 
the Dominion full many a crack water is yet 
fettered with icy bands. The long-lying snow 
dies hard beside countless streams of Quebec’s 
grim old Laurentian range and the feeders of 
Megantic. Winter parleys long with spring in 
the north Muskoka country, and yields, last of 
all, upon Superior’s grand north shore—that 
rock-bound wild of many trout streams. In 
most of these slow-to-open waters it is claimed 
that the finest fish are taken when first the fail- 
ing ice allows a line to be wet, but probably 
none but an iron, frost-proof resident, and an 
enthusiast at that, would care for such sport. 
You of New York State doubtless have some 
brook in mind for earliest trial. Now is the 
time. Thou art the man. 

The tackle must first be carefully over- 
hauled, lest moth, or rust or fray may have 
worked hidden mischief which might betray it- 
self when too late forremedy. Every angler 
will go through his outfit, if nothing more, this 
month. Lines should be carefully examined 
and new ones provided if necessary. Let the 
old rod be put together and scrutinized with 
microscopic eye for the faintest sign of strain 
or wear. A touch of varnish or a strand of 
silk now may prevent disaster and disappoint- 
ment by the brookside. Look well to the fly- 
book and see that it, and its contents, are as 
they should be. Every true fly-fisher has. his 
own pet lures by which he swears, and no man 
can turn his allegiance from flies of merit 
proved by himself. But, in addition to such 
‘* reliables,” a well-equipped book may contain 
the following, which are excellent for April, 
and useful at almost any time: cow-dung, 
granum, Parmachenee Belle, stone fly, red 
spinner, red fly, golden dun midge, gravel bed, 
Jenny spinner, and cinnamon. These are 
standard flies and well suited for the earliest 
fishing. 

The matter of dress is one of great impor- 
tance, particularly at this season ol chatguitie 
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weather, when an unexpected chilliness may 
be experienced. For wear next to the skin there 
is nothing better than pure wool of suitable 
weight. Drawers made to suit of best flannel 
are unsurpassed, as the man who wears them 
and light woolen socks need hardly trouble 
about a possible cold or chill following an acci- 
dental wetting. For outer garb the least con- 
spicuous shades are preferable. What is want- 
ed is a color that will best blend with the 
natural surroundings of the stream. Soft grays 
and browns answer famously. Corduroy of 
just the proper shade can be readily obtained, 
and it wears like iron and is very comfortable. 
Trousers of corduroy or fustian, cut to fit snug 
from the calf of: the her down, and buttoned or 
tied close with tapes about the ankles, are as 
good as anything. A useful and sportsmanlike 
style of coat is the Norfolk jacket, with a belt, 
and a very deep collar of velvet or soft cordu- 
roy, which can be turned up so as to entirely 
protect the neck should occasion arise. There 
is only one style of headgear for a fly-fisher- 
man, and that is a soft felt hat of drab or gray, 
with a moderately broad brim. Spare flies find 
their way naturally to such a hat; it is thor- 
oughly comfortable, and no amount of crushing 
can hurt it. Many of the soft hats which the 
fellows wear at present, with the crowns dented 
at the top, and the sides brought close together, 
would make ideal fishing hats. For the feet 
nothing is better, later in the season, than a 
pair of stout old laced boots, with a few cracks 
in them to permit water to escape readily. 
Water will surely enter them ere the day is 
done, for no good fisherman will hesitate over 
getting more or less soaked. But in April the 
good trout brook has a ghastly chill, and it 
works a man no material benefit to go wading 
around in fluid cold enough to be right for 
drinking. He may be strong as a bull and 
have a constitution like the United States, and 
all that, and may actually feel no disagreeable 
immediate after-effects of his exposure ; but let 
him wait and learn. There is apt to come a 
time when certain muscular twinges and pre- 
mature stiffness of joints will appeal to him in 
a manner not to be misunderstood, and will 
carry his memory back to the glad spring days 
when he was a deuce of a fellow that nothing 
could hurt, and gamboled at will in ice-cold 
torrents that made the other fellows fairly 
shiver to look at. Therefore the sensible man 
will wear good waders for his April fishing. 
For ordinary brooks light rubber waders, to 
come a short distance above the knee, answer 
first rate, and if the angler desires more pro 
tection he can utilize wading stockings, a use- 
ful make of which will allow a roomy pair of 
old boots to be worn over the feet to protect 
them from sharp stones. All kinds of waders 
have certain drawbacks in walking long dis- 
tances or use on shore, but in cold water their 
value makes amends for other discomforts. 
Guns will find much to do this month. 
Many a grand honker and shapely brant will 
fall fair game. Men who believe in spring 
duck shooting (which I do not) will kill their 
full share. Other men, many other men, 
will find sport upon long leagues of sodden 
beaches, in butchering at break of day flocked, 
stilt-legged varlets, unfit for gun that oft has 
scored o’er dogs. But have the sport, if such 
pleases ye, my masters bold. Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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THE RIGHT DIRECTION FOR TURF 
REFORM. 


Since the article on ‘‘ Turf Legislation and 
Discipline” which appeared in Ovutine for 
March was written, many things have happen- 
ed which emphasize the moral it pointed. The 
emphasis is, however, for the most part of the 
negative kind. In New Jersey aracing law has 
at last been secured which, sympathize as one 
may with all the developments of that sport, 
one cannot but acknowledge is but a feeble 
attempt at a measure of its kind—that is to say, 
when one looks at the subject from the stand- 
point assumed in last month’s article. Not 
only is this new law not restrictive, but it gives 
unlimited freedom to managers of race-courses, 
provided of course that they can by hook or by 
crook secure a license from the Town Com- 
mittee of the township in which the race-course 
is situated, or from the Board of Freeholders 
of the county. 

With the moral standpoint of the matter as 
viewed by the large-mouthed gentlemen who de- 
light in advertising themselves by condemning 
a sport of which they have scarcely even the 
faintest knowledge, we need not deal. Such 
views merely argue ignorance. Readers of 
OvutinG do not require to be told that there is 
nothing intrinsically bad in what is without a 
doubt the grandest sport man has ever devised. 
The fanatics would tear down what they should 
aid inremodeling. InNew Jersey, Monmouth 
Park has come in for nearly as much condem- 
nation as Gloucester or Guttenburg ; in Chicago 
the crusade, stimulated primarily by the winter 
racing at Hawthorne Park and Roby, has in- 
cluded Washington Park as a “ gilded resort of 
vice.” Nothing could be more foolish or short- 
sighted. Racing is an established unit of our 
social system, and not the united chorus of all 
the so-called reformers could affect its stability. 
The American people want it and will have it, 
but they want it purified and cleansed of many 
abuses that have sprung up within the past few 
years. They want it as a sport, a source of 
pleasurable excitement, a means of obtaining 
healthy outdoor recreation, with a strong and 
legitimate curb placed on the speculative side, 
which is inseparable from it. This is why, as 
has been already said, the New Jersey racing 
bills are failures. They place no limits on the 
dates of meetings held in the State, so giving 
free rein to the ‘‘ merry-go-round ” system, and, 
moreover, granting the gambling element an 
entirely free hand. Instead of encouraging 
internal turf discipline, they aim a blow at that 
already established,and the difficulties surround- 
ing the enforcement of such discipline in the 
United States are so great that it is only with 
the aid of the strong right arm of the law, suc- 
cess can be hoped for in this direction. 
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The American turf of to-day comprises 
elements as little harmonious as it is possible 
for the mind to conceive. Between the aristo- 
crats of the turf and the least desirable element, 
represented by the free-lance contingent of 
small owners, there is as great a prospect 
of amalgamation as betwixt oil and water. 
Granted even that a considerable percentage of 
the said aristocrats are running stables for the 
money to be made by them, the fact remains 
unaltered ; while those members >f the upper 
stratum who are racing for love of the sport 
have not a thought in common with these un- 
scrupulous free-lances. 

This may sound harsh language to apply to 
the small owners, and indeed some of them, it 
may be safely said, are as true and honorable 
sportsmen as any in the world, whether they 
are racing North, South, East or West, on 
Board of Control, Turf Congress or independ- 
ent winter tracks. But ‘get on terms of suffi- 
cient intimacy with the average owner of a 
small string of selling platers eking out an 
existence on a minor race-course, for him not 
to scruple to tell you some facts about the in- 
side history of his transactions, and you will 
have your ears opened to an undesirable 
extent. Knavery and conspiracy are the 
mainsprings of his existence. Yet, oddly 
enough, in nine cases out of ten he does not 
realize how depraved is his moral standard. 
That it behooves him to keep faith with the 
public never crosses his mind; but let some 
jockey act dishonestly by him, and his denun- 
ciations are as earnest and heartfelt as if 
somebody had forged his name to a check. 
This may sound anomalous to those who have, 
never had occasion to fathom such matters, but 
it is absolutely the case. If such men feel that 
any excuse is needed for their own conduct, 
they have what appears to them a good and 
sufficient one ready to hand. ‘‘ If you are not 
in with the ring,” they will explain, ‘‘ you can’t 
get any part of the money.” 

The perfect systematization of thievery that 
exists on courses where long-continued meet- 
ings of the cheap kind are held is scarcely credi- 
ble. Suppose an honest man, with afew horses 
good enough to win in such company as they 
will meet there, puts in an appearance. Do 
= suppose that he has a clear course open to 

im, and that his horses can win just so many 
purses as their racing qualities entitle them to? 
Not a bit of it! A man might have a Salvator 
or a Hanover, and he would scarcely be able to 

ay his feed bill from what they would earn. 
There are tricks in every trade, but human in- 
genuity would seem to have been taxed to the 
utmost to devise the multiplicity of tricks by 
which the wire-pullers— too often, alas! the 
very management that is supposed to enforce 
discipline —can keep the game in their hands. 

The honest owner, for example, has a lad of 
his own to ride— some boy whom he knows to 
be honest, if not a good jockey. Some turn of 
the odds is made an excuse, and this boy is 
taken down and another is given the mount, 
who will see to it that the outside horse finishes 
just where he should. The starter is another 
foe in disguise. The start has a vast deal to 
do with the upshot of the race in nine cases 
out of ten on the cramped tracks and in thé 
muddy going prevalent during the winter. 
The starter can and will wait till the right 
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horse is in front and the alien has his head 
turned the wrong way, or, from some other rea- 
son, will have all the worst of the send-off. 
‘‘You can’t beat the starter, but he can beat 
you all the time,” is an oft-repeated remark. 
Then, if certain jockeys know such and such a 
horse ‘‘ is not to win,” it is safe to bet that some 
opportune crowding will settle that horse’s 
chances as effectually as if he had never left 
the stable. And the judge has to be ‘‘ beaten,” 
too. There ire none so blind as those who 
won't see, and the obscurity of vision that has 
on occasion attacked officials when the wrong 
horse had his head first past the post is little 
short of a modern miracle. A final resort, 
when other artifices have failed, is the dread 
edict of ruling off. The pooh-bah of such a 
race-course as that outlined has in his hands 
a power almost of life and death, as it were, 
and if the necessity,arises does not scruple to 
employ it. So the ‘‘poor, but honest ” owner 
finds himself cast on the cold, outer world, with 
his means of livelihood taken from him and the 
stigma of having incurred the ban of expulsion, 
even at a race-course notorious for dishonesty, 
attaching to him. 

This is not a pleasant picture to draw of a 
race-course for any one who is as firm a believer 
in the sport itself as is the writer, but the colors 
are not, by any means, laid on toothick. Asit 
is necessary for the surgeon to accurately de- 
termine the extent of the malignant growth he 
hopes to successfully excise, so must reform- 
ers comprehend the nature and magnitude of 
the evil they are combating. The unhealthy 
growths that have appeared on the body of the 
- American turf can only be removed by a for- 
midable operation ; but luckily the surgeon has 
in this case a thoroughly sound and healthy 
constitution to deal with. It is even possible 
that these festers would heal of their own ac- 
cord. The abuses have, in many cases, defeat- 
ed the object of their origination by becoming 
so flagrant and notorious that even the innocent 
and unsuspecting public had their eyes opened 
and refused to supply the sinews of war. Signs 
are not wanting that this state of affairs may 
be repeated, but if the reforming element will 
aid in the operation, the cure will be sooner 
effected, and the way in which such aid may be 
most fitly given is by the support of properly 
devised legislative measures. The existence of 
these unhealthy spots forebodes no serious in- 
jury to the vigorous constitution that the turf, 
as a whole, possesses, but they are drawbacks 
and impediments to racing assuming its proper 
functions and position. 

A question that, while indissoluble from rac- 
ing yet is in some degree alien to it, is that of 
the city pool-rooms. That these gambling re- 
sorts constitute an evil of the most unmitigated 
description very few will care to deny. Under 
other conditions of society it is conceivable that 
pool-rooms would be, even to the most straight- 
laced members of the community, only a miti- 
gated offense. In England, though the law is 
against the petty punter and forbids his small 
betting while his rich brother can wager his 
hundreds unmolested, in actual fact any one 
can bet his shillings, half-crowns or sovereigns 
with impunity. Yet, but little harm results. 
It is comparatively seldom that one hears of 
young men going headlong ‘‘ to the dogs” from 
the effects of ‘‘ backing their fancy.” Here such 


instances are in every one’s mouth, and, unlike 
England, where, as a rule, if any one comes to 
grief in this way it is the youth who has had 
thousands of pounds to disburse, it is small 
bettors who furnish the examples. Hence, 
dismal tales of dishonesty, embezzlement and 
misery. 

Why is this? It is because the American is 
aborn gambler, and if he is not risking hismoney 
on one thing he is onanother. Theclerk whoin 
England would be saving five shillings a week 
out of his modest stipend of thirty shillings, is 
here not only living fully up tothe limit of his 
twenty dollars a week, but is eagerly looking for 
some way to make it fifty or a hundred. He prob- 
ably does not know a horse from a Durham 
bull, but to start him a friend gives him some 
sixth-hand “tip” on a horse running at the 
track that day. He invests his two or five 
dollar bill and, win or lose, he has acquired the 
taste. The pool-room has an unholy fascination 
for him, and happy he is if a series of bad spec- 
ulations so thoroughly disgusts him with the 
idea of betting, that he turns his thoughts into 
some more legitimate channel. 

Every pool-room should be swept off the face 
of the country. The gambling fever makes 
them a real danger to the community and a 
source of infinite detriment to the race-courses, 
with which they are more or less directly asso- 
ciated. It isthe paltry punting which unset- 
tles men’s minds and renders them useless for 
business. A man may go racing occasionally, 
and even if he loses some money, he has had 
a day inthe open air, and if he has gone to 
such race-courses as the sensible man alone 
cares to visit, he has, in all probability, seen 
some soul-stirring sport which will divert and 
ease his mind. Without pool-rooms there 
would not be the ceaseless dribble of dollars 
from pockets that can ill afford to lose them, 
and a large class of petty sharpers and touts 
would be forced to look for some honest means 
of making a living. 

‘* Restrict the duration of race meetings and 
close the pool-rooms,” is the motto which every 
reformer of racing should ‘‘ paste in his hat.” 
As was said last month, New York State fur- 
nishes a standing example of the good effects 
attainable by imposing legal restrictions on the 
days any association may keep its track open. 
This example is more or less felt at the present 
time, and its influence will extend much further 
yet. Inthe matter of pool-rooms there has been 
a woeful backsliding in the city of New York. 
It passes the ingenuity of man to say whether 
such resorts are or are not legal, but whether 
or no, they openly flourish, spreading their foul 
poison in every direction. Moreover, they 
furnish an incentive to the ‘‘ merry-go-round” 
racing associations to continue operations. 
Were all the rooms in the city shut, so large a 
source of revenue would be cut off from these 
tracks that it is doubtful whether they would 
continue to pay their way. Even at Gutten- 
burg, where, for a winter track, racing is con- 
ducted in a comparatively clean fashion, the 
income has been small this winter except from 
the pool-rooms. The number of bookmakers 
doing business at the track has fallen away 
immensely, and of those books that still lay the 
odds avery large proportion owe their exist- 
ence to the association itself. 

SrporTING TRAMP. 
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KENNEL. 


It’s getting to be a ‘‘ moral” that any under- 
taking of the Westminster Kennel Club means 
acertain success—nay ! a ‘‘ howling” success— 
and surely the club’s show last month at Madi- 
son Square Garden scoredatriumph. A grander 
lot of high-bred canines were perhaps never 
gathered under one roof, and from the ‘‘ fancy” 
to the ‘‘four hundred,” all united in the de- 
cision that it was an extraordinarily good show 
and admirably managed. For seventeen years 
the club has held regular annual shows, and it 
must be extremely gratifying to all concerned 
that the seventeenth fixture proved the best of 
all the long series. Unfortunately the weather 
was about as unfavorable as it could well be, 
and the attendance was not quite up to last 
year’s record, though enough to leave a hand- 
some ‘cash balance to the good. Never was 
show better managed—but, then, Mr. James 
Mortimer was, as usual, superintendent, which 
explains everything. The sanitary arrange- 
ments were excellent, and the benching and 
feeding, by Spratts’ Patent, allowed of no 
criticism. The handsome catalogue was good 
indeed, and the innovation in the matter 
of neat rosettes in lieu of diplomas seemed 
to give general satisfaction. _ Miss A. H. 
Whitney judged the St. Bernards, Newfound- 
lands and pugs; Geo. Raper, the mastiffs, 
bloodhounds, Russian wolfhounds, deerhounds, 
greyhounds, English retrievers, collies, poo- 
dles, smooth fox terriers, bulldogs, bull terriers, 
Clydesdales, black and tans, toy terriers and 
spaniels, schipperkes, and miscellaneous. G. 
Muss-Arnolt judged great Danes, foxhounds, 
dachshundes and bassets; W. Tallman, Eng- 
lish, Irish and Gordon setters and pointers; E. 
M. Oldham, field, Clumber, cocker and Irish 
water spaniels; Major J. M. Taylor, Chesa- 
peake Bay dogs; R. F. Mayhew, wire-haired 
fox. terriers, Irish, Scottish, Dandie Dinmont, 
Bedlington and white English, Welsh, Skye, 
and Yorkshire terriers, beagles and Italian 
greyhounds. The awards were exceptionally 
well placed, considering the fine judgment de- 
manded in many cases, for competition was 
very keen in most classes. 

In regard to the dogs shown, the standard of 
quality was very high. St. Bernards were in 
force, and some superb animals competed. In 
the challenge class for rough-coated dogs grand 
Sir Bedivere, looking well as ever, beat that 
other good dog, Kingston Regent. In the 
challenge class for rough bitches, another 
crack, Lady Gladwyn, was alone. Twenty-six 
competed in open class for rough-coated dogs. 
The new dog, Marvel, a clinker, won, with 
Roland, Jr., second, Kamehameha I. third, and 
Altoneer fourth. Kingstonian Count, Roland, 
Refuge II., Bevis, Claudius II, Mauprat and 
George T. were other good specimens in the 
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class. In the corresponding class for bitches 
some magnificent animals were shown. Peer- 
less Princess Florence won, with Hepsey second, 
Miss Anna third, and Sunray fourth. Other 
fine ones were Judy, Uarda, Kingstonian 
Countess, Lady ‘Taylor, Lady Nicotine, Nell 
Gwynne IV., Jungfrau and Streatham Belle. 
Twenty-two youngsters, nearly half of which 
showed great quality, competed in the class for 
rough-coated dog pups. ‘The best were Lord 
Walbeck, Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Duke of Alton, 
Gen. Victor Joseph, Lord Essex, Sir Eldred 
Bedivere, Clairvaux, Benny, Gen. Joe Hooker, 
Lord Leander, Bayonne Hector and Brutus S. 
Among the eight competing bitch pups, Lady 
Bess II., Lady Charlton, Hero, Adna, Falicita, 
Duchess of Montreal, Daffodil and Lady Cora 
were all good and were ranked as named. 

In the challenge class for smooth-coated 
dogs Scottish Leader defeated the good Nevis, 
while Empress of Contoocook beat Miss Alton 
and Cleopatra in the bitch class. A grand lot 
of fourteen competed in the open class for dogs. 
Melrose beat his brother, Melrose King, second, 
with Patrol,Hercules, Leicester, Jr., Sir Richard, 
Solace, Cesar, Carlo A., Kingston Bosco, 
Apsley, Leon and Benoni in order as named. 
In the bitch class fine specimens, Lady Alton, 
Charmion, Bellegarde, Judith and Lady Gwen- 
doline, ranked as named. Boston Boy and Miss 
Nellie, nice pups, were alone in their classes. 
In the novice class dogs were seven good ones 
among sixteen entries. Alton, Jr., won, with 
Fuerst Bismarck, second, Plinlimmon V., third, 
followed by Wieland, Mauprat, George T., 
Free Trade Tom, Rolfe, White Friar, Meldo 
and Defender. In the bitch class the best 
were Lady Alton, Uarda, Alberta, Fenton 
Peggy, Nell Gwynne, Lady Sif, Princess 
Isabella and Mistress Lemond. The contest 
for the club medal for the best dog in the show 
lay between Princess Florence and Sir Bedi- 
vere, the Princess winning. 

Mastiffs made a fine showing, with Beaufort’s 
Black Prince on top; Lady Coleus headed the 
bitches; a few bloodhounds graced the benches, 
the best being Victor and Judith. Great 
Danes showed well, the bright particular stars 
being Wenzel and Melac. The Newfoundlands 
were better than usual. Some fine Borzois 
were shown, notably Argos, Groubian and 
Zery. Hillside Warrior, Hillside Romola, 
Argyle and Hillside Ruth were most notable in 
a good small lot of deerhounds. Greyhounds 
were up to standard, with Gem of the Season, 
Bestwood Daisy, Honor Bright and Southern 
Beauty winners in the several classes. Fox- 
hounds comprised a small class of excellent 
quality, and the winning harriers, Vagrant and 
Welcome, were very typical. A grand lot of 
pointers were shown. Lad of Kent, Woolton 
Game, Ridgeview Panic, Josie Bracket, Duke 
of Hessen, Lady Gay Spanker, Arthur, Patti, 
Odd Fellow, Lady Grace and Graceful II. were 
the cream of aclinking lot. It was enough to 
warm a sportsman’s heart to see the setters, 
though it appeared as though the Laverack 
type found more favor than what I am disposed 
to term the ‘‘ hardwork sort.” Breeze Glad- 
stone, Princess Beatrice, Real English, Countess 
Zoe, Deceive, Maid Marian, Domingo, Domin- 
ion and Antonio headed their rivals in the 
several classes. The Seminole and Oak Grove 
kennels were to the fore with a lot of rattling 
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good Irish setters, grand dogs in. the classes 
being Tim, Norna, Duke of Kildare and Queen 
Vic. Ivanhoe won among the challenge 
Gordons, as did Duchess of Waverly among 
the bitches. The standard as a whole was 
high, other fine ones being Ranger B., Lady 
Gordon, Robert Burns, Fairmount, Archibald 
and Katharine. Field spaniels were good, 
Beverly Negus, Bridford Ruby, Judex, Ace of 
Spades and Queen capturing the honors. 
Cockers were, as usual, strong. Fascination 
and Troublesome won in the challenge classes, 
with Middy and Realization on top in the open 
classes, the latter also taking first in puppies 
and noviceclass. Beautiful Roslyn Wilkes and 
Mitchley Surprise secured the honors in the 
challenge class for collies, Woodmansterne 
Trefort and Nancy Lee winning in the open 
class. A = of only fair animals. competed in 
the collie classes. Bulldogs and bull terriers 
presented a fine array of homeliness and maul- 
ing ability. Both classes were very strong 
and attracted great attention. Beagles were a 
splendid lot, over fifty competing. Fox terriers 
were in force and many of them beautiful spe- 
cimens.+ Other terriers were good, and the 
classes as a rule well filled. Some nice pugs 
were shown, and the customary assortment of 
useless toys tapered down the classes to the 
point where nothing but yap and fuzz could be 
detected. AMON. 


LOFT. 


WHEN it is remembered that the beginning of 
March is the all-important time in the breeding 
loft, it will be considered something wonder- 
ful that nearly 300 birds were entered in the 
Pigeon Fiyers’ division at the Garden. 

And they were noted birds, too. Among oth- 
ers were the 1,183 miles Joseph and Darby, both 
fine as silk and apparently the better for the 
2,486 miles they had covered by wing between 

May 27th, the date of their first journey, and 
August roth, when they were home from their 
toss in Florida. Rhobe, of the same loft, was 
there, her distance through the season 1,307 
miles, her honors the best speed from 150 miles 
or over, winning the New York Lady’s eo 
and the Royal Blue Line er All three wer 
from the Fred Bowers loft, Fall River. Ir. we 
J. A. Boutelle exhibit was Missy, a beautiful 
blue, and one of the gamest birds of last sea- 
son’s work; also Domino, Bobby, a relative of 
his Lady Kahler and the youngster of J. W. 
Brown, Pawtucket, liberated in New York b 
Colonel Morrissey. P. E. Galligan, of Provi- 
dence, had in his exhibit Hylton, with record for 
1,015 miles and winning the Stock-keeper cup 
for best speed from over 150 miles ; also Balfour 
and Stanley, the distance in the day heroes, and 
many others. The Haden and Goodby entry 
of Providence held Ruth, Mrs. Hawk and Ro- 
ver, three of the six champions for distance 
in the day; Big Ben, an English Birmingham 
from the South of France; also Haden’s V era, 
winner of the ring for best speed in two jour- 
neys. Harry Goodby, Providence, entered Peg 
and the Maid, with best speed to New Eng- 
land from Washington and best by hens to 
Providence. 

John R. Hunsberger, Chestnut Hill, entered 
fourteen birds, nine with record from 540 miles 
and five with champion record for speed from 


less than too miles, their average being 1,457 
yards for 75 miles, two of the three winning the 
Recorp’s Interstate prize. 

The Hillebrecht team of Pittsburg was ten 
birds, eight (six of them hens) with record of 
540 miles, and 1,652 miles for their season’s 
work ; three of the hens with champion record 
from 500 miles in the day. - The other two are 
the only white birds with record ; both returned 
as youngsters last fall from Defiance, O., 238 
miles. One of the two escaped from the bas- 
ket and looked down upon the rest from the 
roof of the Garden. It had not been caught 
when the show closed. 

The Royal Blue Line lofts showed the ex- 
champions for distance in the day, the team 
that will start from the Columbian Fair grounds 
and the returns to the loft in the Constellation 
work last summer. The other Constellation 
birds present were J. Q. A. Herring and Miss 
Conover, of L. A. Mehler, Philadelphia, winners 
of the special prize for severest test of the ex- 
periment, being liberated from the northeast, 
when the previous one had been the week 
before from 386 miles southwest. 

Another notable display was from the H. J. 
Thurston loft, Fall River. Dickinson, lost in the 
distance journey, was represented by his certifi- 
cate of record back of the Budletzn silver cup, 
awarded him for best average speed ever 
made in four journeys ; but Hazel, winning the 
Clipper’s Queen prize, was there ; also Mont- 
gomery, the old distance champion, and seven 
others with 540 miles’ record. 

The winners of the OvutTinc prizes, Miss 
April and My. Bolay, of the Clipper loft, Provi- 
dence, were not present, owing to the serious 
illness of their owner. The total distance of 
their flying, and for which they hold the prizes, 
is 1,734 miles. The Darby and Joseph distance 
exceeds this, but the conditions limited the 
prizes to journeys from 550 miles and less. 

One fact developed in the exhibit is that the 
female pigeon is the better worker of the pair 
on the wing, inasmuch as where the entry in 
the races was a like number of males and 
females the losses were of the males, and, ex- 
cept in rare instances, the honors were carried 
by the hens. This fact, like the return of the 
Mehler birds, is entirely contrary to accepted 
theories and to all rules governing the use of 
pigeons as messengers; and it is worth all the 
season’s work has cost to know it. 

The officers for 1893 as elected at the meeting 
are: President, Wm. Haden, Providence ; vice- 
— Louis A. Mehler, Philadelphia ; sec- 
retary, Lewis Turner, W ashington, D.C.; audi- 
tor, E. W. Twining, Yardley, Pa. The changes 
in and additions to the rules governing the coun- 
cil are to limit the membership to those hold- 
ing certificates of record for work in the previ- 
ous year ; to admit such proxies as are repre- 
sented by members ; to do away with the Board 
of Appeal; to have two meetings each year, 
one to be in December to close the season’s 
work, the other within ninety days after for 
the business of the opening season. The ac- 
tion taken upon Missy’s claim for best speed in 
the distance in the day race was to indorse the 
race agent’s decision of insufficient evidence. 
This gave first place to Balfour, of P. E. Gal- 
ligan, the speed in round figures 1,195 yards 
per minute, the distance 540 miles. 

E. S. STARR. 
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